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M. ALFRED Lotsy has long held an assured place among the 
great biblical critics of modern times, and now, to a long 
list of profound and scholarly works whose influence has 
been felt all over the Western world, though not perhaps 
chiefly in England, he has brought the results of his life-long 
investigations to a focus in two notable books, La Religion 
@Israél+ and La Naissance du Christianisme. M. Loisy 
stands in the tradition of Renan ; equally lucid in exposition, 
after the manner of his nation, and endowed, like Renan, 
with an historical imagination that never sleeps. In the 
romantic flights of fancy, and the recurring smiles of cynicism, 
that render the Vie de Jésus at once charming and dangerous, 
M. Loisy does not indulge ; but there is ample compensation 
in the balance of his judgment and the patience of his 
scholarship. Moreover his career as revealed in his 
Mémoires? marks him as one of the most significant figures 


1 A review of this work by Mr. Claude Montefiore appears in the 
present issue. 
2 Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire religieuse de notre temps, 1981. 
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in the religious history of our times. His wisdom is rooted 
in experience. Destructive of current conceptions as his 
account of the birth of Christianity unquestionably is, a 
study of his many works, philosophical as well as critical, 
leaves no doubt that, in the one as in the other, his aim 
is to promote the spiritual progress of humanity, the whole 
representing a constructive effort for that purpose. 

The present article will deal with the second of the two 
works named above—La Naissance du Christianisme. The 
writer aims, simply, to set forth M. Loisy’s conclusions, 
with some observations of his own, so far as they concern 
the -teaching of Jesus, other aspects of the book being 
reserved for subsequent articles. 

At a time when the public mind is preoccupied with 
economic and social problems, the findings of New Testament 
scholarship seldom receive the attention they deserve, though 
there is no reason to suspect a conspiracy to conceal them. 
This indifference is unfortunate. For the matter, remote as 
it may seem from our immediate interests, affects the founda- 
tions of human culture, at least in the Western world. Sooner 
or later these things are bound to take air, and the effects will 
be only the more devastating if they have previously been 
ignored. There can be little doubt, indeed, that if the 
results of M. Loisy’s investigations were to enter the currents 
of public knowledge and be commonly accepted as a true, 
or an approximately true, account of Christian Origins, the 
whole fabric of historical Christianity would be endangered. 
Delay in confronting our author’s conclusions will not 
diminish the danger. 


Those who are interested in the conflict, real or alleged, 
between religion and science are apt to think of religion in 
its broadly theistic form, and of science as physical and 
biological, the science of Clerk Maxwell and Darwin. On 
this field, we are told, the position of theism, owing to the 
general discredit now fallen on materialism, is much more 
favourable than it was a generation ago; which is probably 
true. But whatever may be happening in this wider field 
of theistic religion, a formidable pressure on the founda- 
tions of historical Christianity, both in its orthodox and 
its liberal forms, is unquestionably coming, if not in actual 


1 In a letter to the writer M. Loisy, who has read this article in proof, 
describes La Naissance du Christianisme as “‘un effort pour le progrés 
spirituel de ’humanité.” He adds “ dans les textes que vous citez vous 
n’avez ni forcé ni atténué mes conclusions.” 
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operation. Here the pressure comes, not from the side 
of physical and biological science, but from the side of 
historical and critical science, of which M. Loisy is one of 
the most distinguished exponents. I call it a pressure rather 
than an attack because on the higher levels represented by 
M. Loisy its authors are scientific investigators without 
parti pris. 

It might seem that the pressure would be most acutely 
felt in quarters where the theology of Nicza still reigns 
supreme. This, however, is by no means certain. In 
liberalising circles there has been of late a strong tendency 
to concentrate attention on the historical Jesus, even to the 
extent, in certain quarters, of making him the object of a 
cult ; and this has been done not without some neglect or 
even disparagement of the Christian Mystery as expounded 
in the Pauline and other Epistles, which is sometimes repre- 
sented as a perversion of the original Gospel. By the 
historical Jesus is meant a figure whose biographical portrait 
can be extracted or reconstructed from the synoptic Gospels, 
especially that of St Mark taken as the source of the most 
authentic and life-like information. Examination of this 
portrait shows, however—at least in the “ Lives of Christ ” 
that have come under the observation of the present writer— 
that, while avowedly taken from the Synoptics, it has been 
freely, though doubtless unconsciously, clothed in colours 
and characteristics which properly belong to the risen and 
glorified Christ who is the operating power in the Christian 
Mystery of Salvation.1. And this indeed is not to be won- 
dered at if M. Loisy is right in maintaining that the Synoptics 
themselves are saturated with the influence of that mystery, 
as indeed the reconstructors of the portrait often are, though 
perhaps unaware of it.” 

Apart from the question whether making Jesus the object 
of a cult is the most fitting way of doing honour to his 
memory—as it certainly is not, if we follow M. Loisy—there 
need be no hesitation in saying that this form of Christianity 
(if that indeed be a proper name for it) is out of 
harmony with the results of historical inquiry. So far as 
the portrait retains the elements it has borrowed from the 
Christian Mystery it is not, indeed, without contact with 
the faith of the first missionaries. Divested of these borrowed 


1 * Declared to be the Son of God with power by the resurrection of the 
dead ” (Rom. i. 4). 

2 The portrait is obviously influenced by the imagery of Christian art, 
which in its turn strongly reflects the Christian Mystery. 
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elements it has none. For if there is one assertion that the 
historian of these things can make with confidence, it is 
this: that a form of Christianity which depends for 
its vitality on the impression made by a _ biographical 
portrait of Jesus is one of which the New Testament 
knows nothing.1 For these reasons, and others of like 
nature might be added, Liberal Christianity is not likely to 
find itself less exposed to the pressure of historical science 
than Christianity in its more orthodox forms. 

This pressure on the foundations has been going on 
for a long time and is, no doubt, already responsible in 
part for the emptiness of many Protestant churches. But, 
owing to the fact that the effects of physical and biological 
science on the fortunes of mankind have become more 
conspicuous than are the effects of historical and critical 
science, it is inevitable that those rather than these should 
get the chief share of public attention when “ science ” 
is talked of. The public, not greatly interested, as we 
have said, in the scientific study of the New Testament, 
is generally content to let the experts fight it out among 
themselves without paying much attention to the issue. 
Perhaps they can hardly do otherwise. How few church- 
going people, for example, are acquainted with M. Loisy’s 
reasons for regarding the editor of the Book of Acts as 
an unscrupulous forger or are able to form an independent 
judgment on their validity.2. But how many, if some 
rumour of such things happens to float their way, are ready 
to be reassured on being told that Professor A or B has 
pronounced them “ wild speculations,” and are content to 


1 Needless to inform the student of St Paul’s writings that his saying 
about “the illumination of the gnosis of the glory of God in face of 
(€v mpoowmw) Jesus Christ ” is grossly misunderstood when the last words 
are supposed to refer to a biographical portrait. 

2 “En possession d’une ceuvre précieuse, bien authentique et portant 
le nom de celui qui l’avait écrite, il ne s’est proposé rien moins que de la 
transformer profondément, tout en la laissant sous le nom de son premier 
auteur. Procédé qui de nos jours serait qualifié sévéerement. .. . Le 
rédacteur des Actes est un faussaire, et qui n’était pas pleinement incon- 
scient de ce que la besogne par lui faite avait du répréhensible au point de 
vue de la sincérité. . . .” Les Actes des Apétres, p. 105. Throughout 
the whole of this work M. Loisy is at no pains to conceal his indignation 
at the proceedings of this “‘ rédacteur,”” which seem to have far surpassed 
what was considered permissible to editors in antiquity. He charges 
him with having deliberately tampered with an authentic record of the 
highest value, and to such an extent that only a few débris of Luke’s original 
are now recoverable. These débris M. Loisy has collected in a shorter 
work, 
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leave it at that. Immersed, as everybody now is, in the 
social problem, the indifference of thoughtful people to 
these matters is intelligible, but one cannot help wondering 
what would happen if the public became as interested in 
historical and critical science as in physics and biology, and 
began demanding that M. Loisy’s opinions should be heard 
on the wireless along with those of Sir Arthur Eddington 
and Professor Julian Huxley. 


The inquirer who would find a way through the baffling 
problems which gather round the birth of Christianity must 
not only be equipped with extensive technical knowledge, 
not easy to come by, but must be able to place himself 
sympathetically in an atmosphere where ideas and beliefs 
which he, as a modern, would regard as unimportant, or 
even absurd, had the utmost importance for people as 
intelligent as himself. He must learn to be at home in 
conditions where faith was too intense, and enthusiasm too 
impetuous, to pause for leisurely self-criticism, after the 
manner of our introspective psychology, or to raise philoso- 
phical questions about ‘validity ”’ in the style of a modern 
sceptic holding forth at a debating society. He must 
school himself, in particular, to share the uncritical point of 
view of the Jewish enthusiasts who, through no want of 
intelligence but through an excess of faith, were ready to 
believe in all seriousness that the complete destruction of 
the existing world order and the miraculous institution of 
the reign of God might occur at any moment. For this was 
the atmosphere in which Jesus proclaimed “ the Kingdom 
of God is at hand,”’ to an audience which understood what 
he meant, as we moderns so rarely do, and was ready to 
take him at his word. So, at least, M. Loisy assures us. 

Still more severe, perhaps, is the strain on the imagination 
involved in sympathetically reproducing the non-literary, the 
unbookish, conditions in which Christianity was born. We are 
so accustomed to make our approach to Christianity through 
the medium of Gospels and Epistles long held in reverence that 
only by a great effort of mind are we able to recapture the point 
of view and the general mentality of the first missionaries, and 
of people who were converted to the new religion, before a 
single book of the New Testament was in existence. There 
were indeed the Hebrew Scriptures, though not yet canonised 
as the Old Testament, and these were freely and often 
fantastically made use of whenever the conversion of the 
Jews was in question. But they were next to useless for 
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the conversion of pagans, which went on apace notwith- 
standing. Even if we suppose—and it would be a rash sup- 
position—that the minds of the first missionaries were full of 
the matter which the Synoptic Gospels have made so familiar 
to us, we must still remember that this matter lacked the 
prestige, which it has for us, of a sacred literature, having no 
authority of Book or Church behind it; for, clearly, that 
which was not yet written could not be treated as though it 
were Holy Writ. On this point, also, M. Loisy is insistent. 
Immense, indeed, is the difference between a_book- 
mediated Christianity, such as ours, and a Christianity, like 
that of St Paul and his converts, which had no Christian 
book. Immensely different from ours, also, must have been 
the mentality of those who preached “ the Gospel ” without 
a written Gospel to furnish their sermons with a single text, 
and of those who found the Gospel, so preached, convincing. 
Except for the support, largely fantastic, which it was able 
to derive from Hebrew Scripture, Christianity was born as 
an undocumented religion. Instead of coming out of its 
books—as it does for us—the books came out of it. Obvious 
as this must be to those who reflect upon the matter, the 
modern student, accustomed to approaching Christianity 
through the medium of Gospels and Epistles, runs a constant 
danger of viewing its origin in an inverted perspective, and 
will certainly fall into the trap if he lets his historical 
imagination go to sleep. Popular misconceptions about the 
origin of Christianity are largely due to this cause, and 
perhaps a doubt may be permitted whether New Testament 
scholarship, in this country, has done very much to remove 
it. More confidently it may be said that each new “‘ Life of 
Christ ” serves rather to confirm the inverted perspective 
than to correct it, the literary material out of which these 
tributes of piety are constructed being a product, a rather 
late product, of primitive Christianity, which had won 
its first victories long before the Gospels came into existence. 
In M. Loisy’s treatment of the “ sources ” he places the 
reader at a point of view which at once disposes of a common 
error—that of regarding the Gospels in their present form, 
even the Synoptics, as the foundation of the New Testament 
literature and the rest as superstructure. The Gospels are 
comparatively late comers on the scene, as the rest in their 
turn, e.g., the Epistles of St Paul, are posterior to an active 
Christian propaganda which went on for some time and 
passed through various phases before the written word 
began to play its part. While decisively parting company 
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with the “‘ mythologues ” who deny the historicity of Jesus, 
M. Loisy invites us to read the Gospels as cult documents, 
or more precisely as ‘‘dramatic liturgies”? intended for 
the instruction of those who had been initiated into the 
Christian Mystery and to whom the conception of Christ, 
the risen Son of God, the author of their salvation, once 
on earth but now reigning in the heavens and soon to 
reappear in glory, was already familiar. In no sense 
are they intended to furnish biographies of Jesus for 
those who were previously unacquainted with his exist- 
ence, much as they were subsequently used for the purpose, 
but rather to give preciser form and content to a faith 
already in active being, the general character of which may 
be gathered from the Pauline Epistles. At all points they 
bear traces of adjustment to the beliefs, hopes, fears and 
enthusiasms of that faith, to the controversies internal to 
itself, and, especially, to the fierce oppositions it had to 
encounter from the Jewish and pagan worlds. Against all 
this they furnished the believer with an armoury both of 
defence and counter-attack—the use to which they were put, 
almost immediately, by Justin Martyr. Free on the whole 
from the more fantastic type of legend to be found in the non- 
canonical gospels, from which they were carefully separated, 
they abound in legendary and mythical elements, combined 
with an element of historical fact. 


There is a sense, of course, in which the doctrinal elements 
of primitive Christianity are historical facts no less than the 
external events witnessed by the eye or the ear, such as 
those which St Paul expressly dismisses as no longer entering 
into his judgment of Christ (2 Cor. v. 16). But the two 
orders of fact are different in nature, and the historian has 
the task not only of separating them but also of keeping 
them separate in the inferences he draws. The miracle 
stories, for example, cannot be mechanically removed as 
unhistorical without leaving the rest out of its context; 
they are organic to the evangelical presentation of Jesus as a 
Divine Being, which begins to collapse when they are with- 
drawn. By cutting them out and constructing the figure 
of the historical Jesus from the remainder we lose the 
evangelical perspective, and the result, however satisfactory it 
may be to modern rationalism, is a figure essentially different 
from the Divine Being whom the evidence, taken in its 
totality, is meant to attest and offers to the devotion of the 
believer. Surely a fatal result, if our object be, not to edify 
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our own age with an exemplar appropriate to modern pieties, 
but to understand the birth of Christianity. For there 
cannot be a doubt that a presentation of the historical Jesus 
shorn of his divine attributes, however morally inspiring as a 
human figure, would have failed to interest the first believers 
and, if forced upon them,! would have wrecked their faith. 
In describing M. Loisy’s method of separating fact from 
faith the best analogy I can think of, though far from 
perfect, is that of distillation, as practised by a chemist in 
his laboratory. It differs considerably from what is com- 
monly known as “ removing the doctrinal accretions ”’ or 
** separating the kernel from the husk.”’ This method implies 
that there is in the Gospels a layer or core of undiluted 
matter-of-fact, attested by appropriate witnesses, which can 
be recovered by the mechanical process of removing the over- 
burden, doctrinal or legendary. In M. Loisy’s view there 
is no such undiluted layer or core. Historical elements 
are indeed present, but fused, or held in solution, with a 
much more active element of devotion and faith, and there- 
fore in a condition which forbids their mechanical separation. 
As M. Loisy reads the evidence, it bears witness, in its 
totality, to the existence of a religious faith, sufficiently 
ardent to dissolve matters-of-fact into its own substance, 
especially those which concern the person and teaching 
of Jesus, who had become, long before the Gospels were 
written, the central object of the faith itself and, as such, 
clothed with divine attributes which the attempt to depict 
his earthly career could not fail to reproduce. Such 
history as the Gospels contains is, therefore, history trans- 
figured in the medium of faith, the faith being no “ accre- 


1 Per impossibile. Schweitzer’s conception of ‘“‘ the one immeasurably 
great man” is a creation of modern humanism entirely foreign to 
the mentality of the first believers, whose interest in the earthly Jesus, if 
they had any, was always secondary to their faith in the heavenly 
Christ. This has been disputed by critics who refuse to interpret the 
general silence of the Epistles in regard to the earthly life and teachings 
of Jesus as proof that the writers were not interested in them. It has 
even been contended that the Christian communities were so familiar 
with the Gospel narratives that they might, so to speak, be “‘ taken as 
read.” A queer assumption if we suppose that the matter of these narra- 
tives was in any way bound up with the believer’s faith! How, when 
there was no written Gospel, the early communities, such as those at 
Corinth or Ephesus, knew the story so well that reference to it was unneces- 
sary, is not explained. A modern evangelist who treated the Gospel story 
in that way, and enforced his doctrine only by Old Testament texts (the 
almost uniform practice in the Epistles), would certainly create some 


surprise. 
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tion’ or parasitic growth on the primitive substance of 
Christianity, but the primitive substance itself. In this 
respect the difference between the Fourth Gospel and the 
first three would be one of degree, not of kind. The faith is 
omnipresent and all-penetrating, insomuch that nothing, or 
nothing of importance, can be accepted as naked fact 
uncoloured by its influence. It is obviously a Divine Being 
whom the Evangelists bring upon the scene as the object of 
this saving faith, and that characterisation of him is never 
allowed to lapse, Jesus’ demand always being, in the evange- 
lical report, that men should believe not, primarily, in his 
moral teachings, nor even in God, but in himself as having 
power to enlighten and to save. Except as the object of this 
illuminating and saving faith Jesus is unknown to the 
Evangelists. Everything falls within that framework and 
is conditioned by it, not excepting those sayings of Jesus 
whose unique ‘savor of originality’ tempts us to regard 
them as authentically his. 

For we need to remember! that this religious faith, 
centring on the risen and glorified Christ, and vitalising the 
whole of the New Testament, was itself, pre-eminently, a 
creative force, capable of originality in a high degree and in 
many directions. The followers of the new religion were by 
no means confined to the ignorant or the unintelligent ; 
gifted converts were not uncommon, and the case of St Paul, 
or of the author of the Fourth Gospel, shows clearly that one 
of its chief effects upon minds of that high order was an 
immense quickening of creative originality, both moral and 
spiritual. Remembering this, and not forgetting the long 
interval that elapsed between the preaching of Jesus and the 
writing of the Gospels, we need to be cautious before con- 
struing the originality or the exaltation of a saying as proof 
that it comes direct from the lips of the Galilean prophet. 
The creative faith which transfigured him into the Saviour 
of mankind was surely not incapable of making him the 
speaker of original or exalted sayings appropriate to the 
divine character assigned him. The Fourth Gospel abounds 
with sayings not to be surpassed, either in originality 
or exaltation, by any ascribed to Jesus in the Synoptics, 
and certainly those critics who attribute the Johannine 
discourses to the religious genius of a disciple have no reason 
for supposing that his was the only religious genius con- 


1 This paragraph and the next two should be read as a comment of 
the writer’s. 
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cerned in the transfiguring process, and that no religious 
genius, other than Jesus himself, contributed anything to 
the formation of the synoptic tradition. The time was ample 
for the young faith to gather a fund of genius able to exalt 
and irradiate its experience, and to gather it from many 
sources. Indeed, it would have been but a feeble faith had 
it failed to do so. Ps 

Since the time of Matthew Arnold the saying has been 
current that ‘‘ Jesus was above the heads of his reporters.” 
But how do we know that ? These “ reporters ’—who were 
they ? Can we name, with certainty, a single one? Do we 
know enough about them, are we sufficiently sure of their 
identity and of their characteristics to fix their spiritual 
level, and so justify us in affirming that in general they were 
below the level of their theme ? Would that be true of the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, whether St John or anyone 
else? And if untrue of him, why true of all the others ? 
Even if we suppose the reporters to have been “ simple 
fishermen ’—again a rash supposition—ought we not to 
remember that a simple ploughman named Robert Burns 
has his place among the immortals ? 

Though the Gospel reporters are unknown as individuals 
whom we can identify and characterise, the general intention 
of their reports is clear. All four present Jesus as the 
object of a religious faith, belief in whom as the Christ (a 
widely different thing from acceptance of his ethical teaching) 
is essential to salvation from the doom impending on all who 
reject him—‘ good news,”’ indeed, for the believer, but not 
good for the unbelieving pagan or Jew.! Clearly it is not 
their intention to report him as a human being, not even as 
“‘ the greatest who ever lived.’ Their intention is to report 
him as a divine being, clothed in saving attributes which, 
though differently conceived in the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics, belong to him alone. Were it possible, then, to 
consult them in the matter, they would certainly rank 
themselves, as human reporters, on a lower level than the 
Divine Being whom they were reporting ; in other words, 
they would endorse the saying “‘ Jesus above the heads of 
his reporters.”” But the rationalist critic, who rejects the 
reporters’ conception for one more agreable to his own point 
of view, has by no means the justification they had for 


1 The aspect of the Gospel, as bad news for the unbeliever, is invariably 
overlooked by those who make Jesus the preacher of universal humani- 
tarianism. They mistake the brotherhood of believers for the brotherhood 
of man. See Matt. x, 83, which is quite explicit on the point. 
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placing him ‘above their heads.” Nor will the critic 
recover the lost justification by applying hyperbolical 
epithets, such as “‘ the greatest man who ever lived,”’ “‘ the 
leader of mankind in its march through the ages,” ‘‘ the one 
immeasurably great man,” to the human Jesus whom he 
believes he has discovered behind the Gospel presentation. 
By using such language he abandons his réle as a critic and 
returns to that of the devotee, the very réle which, according 
to rationalism, misled the reporters in exalting Jesus to 
divinity. For the critic knows very well that epithets such 
as those just quoted ! are not of the kind that documentary 
evidence can, under any circumstances, make good. Not 
only is the evidence we possess quite inadequate to sustain 
them, but there is no conceivable evidence, of the docu- 
mentary kind, that could. They are beyond the range of 
documentary evidence, which can never be strong enough 
to prove any man so great that no other man could be greater 
than he. It may be questioned, however, if those who apply 
these superlatives to Jesus are quite as humanist in their 
conception of him as they believe themselves to be. Excel- 
lence, and excellence of many kinds, may be freely ascribed 
to human nature, but superlative excellence of any kind, 
such as these epithets imply, belongs to God only. Who 
else but God can be justly described as “‘ the leader of man- 
kind through the ages ?”” To whom else can “‘ immeasurable 
greatness’ be intelligibly assigned ? May it not be, then, 
that our rationalists, in applying such terms to the historical 
Jesus, are only returning by an indirect and roundabout way 
to the conclusion of the Gospel reporters who frankly reported 
him divine ? Or is it another instance of that very common 
phenomenon—a new belief haunted by the ghost of an old 
one ? 

To Christian piety our questions may seem irrelevant. 
But the historian is bound to entertain them. In answering 
them M. Loisy is far from accepting the view, common 
among liberal theologians, that all the gold in the synoptic 
tradition comes from Jesus and all the dross from the 
reporters.2. This distribution, which rests upon a con- 


1 Needless to say they are not used by M. Loisy. 

2 This principle of distributing the gold and the dross is clearly laid 
down by James Martineau. ‘‘ Acts and words ascribed to Jesus which 
plainly transcend the moral level of the narrators authenticate themselves 
as his [Jesus’]: while such as are out of character with his spirit, but 
congruous with theirs, must be referred to inaccurate tradition ” (Seat of 
Authority in Religion, p. 577). This rule begs the question the historian 
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ventional notion of the reporters derived rather from stained 
glass than from history, M. Loisy does not indeed reverse ; 
but he puts us in a position to correct the injustice done to 
the reporters when we make them responsible for all the 
dross and none of the gold. The reporting, as he conceives 
it, was the work of a powerful religious faith, accumulating 
force and content over a period of more than a hundred 
years, like a river fed by many tributaries ; and the reporters 
were the unknown many whom that faith had illuminated 
and who enriched the tradition with the fruit of their illumi- 
nations. That the reporters’ contributions were all gold 
must* not be assumed. But neither must we assume that 
they were all dross. 

‘* There has been assigned to Jesus,” says M. Loisy, “a 
body of teaching, as well as a legend, derived from many 
sources. . . . It may be said that the teaching of the first 
three Gospels is conceived in Jesus’ manner and is pene- 
trated, somewhat directly, by his spirit. But, to-day, nothing 
seems vainer than the attempt to reconstitute, in more or 
less logical order, the discourses and sayings which lie 
scattered in those Gospels. . . . [They] are not a direct 
reflexion of Jesus’ thought; they have been constructed 
with reference to the Christian communities, to their needs, 
to their misgivings, to their sufferings, to their internal diffi- 
culties, to their situation in the pagan world and to their 
polemic with the Jews. The general principles of this 
teaching may have been given or simply foreshadowed 
(pressentis) by Jesus ; but, in all strictness of language, the 
teaching even of the discourses and sayings named ‘ evange- 
lical ’ is one thing and his personal preaching was another ” 
(p. 89). ‘*The Sermon on the Mount, a compilation of 
didactic sentences or fragments originally distinct, was never 
preached (prononcé) ”’ (p. 88). 


The amount of solid matter, or naked fact, concerning 
Jesus and his teachings precipitated by M. Loisy’s distillation 
of the evidence is surprisingly small. And yet, like a grain 
of radium in a tube, it has decisive effects. As we shall see 
later, it is sufficient to furnish our author with a guiding 
light in his investigations of la Naissance du Christianisme. 

It bears witness to the activity of a young Galilean 


has to answer. We know nothing about Jesus or about the narrators, 
except what the latter tell us. And about themselves they tell us virtually 
nothing. The rule is obviously dictated by Christian piety of a modern 


type. 
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prophet named Jesus who appeared about A.D. 27, along with 
John the Baptist, in a time of Messianic ferment, proclaiming 
that the reign of God was on the very point of arrival and, 
later, carrying his message to Jerusalem, was promptly put to 
death by the Roman authorities as a disturber of the peace. 
The message of this prophet, falling like a spark on the 
inflammable material in its immediate neighbourhood, 
kindled a local fire, which would probably have soon died 
out had it not happened that a wind arose and blew the 
flame to inflammable material further off. 

According to M. Loisy, the career of Jesus as a prophet 
was of very brief duration. It must have been brief from the 
nature of the case. Messianic agitation, no more welcome 
to Antipas in Galilee than to Pilate in Jerusalem, was 
usually given short shrift. Moreover the message was too 
explosive for long duration. Were a messenger to arrive 
with the sudden announcement that a volcano long dormant, 
but known to be dangerous, was on the point of bursting 
into eruption, and that not a moment must be lost in fleeing 
for safety, it is obvious that the message would not be of the 
kind whose delivery could be protracted over the years, 
nor would the question long remain in abeyance whether 
the messenger was a true prophet or a false. Of like 
urgency was the message of Jesus, to which everything else 
was subordinate—a point in M. Loisy’s exposition which 
sharply distinguishes him from some other upholders of the 
eschatological theory, who lay insufficient emphasis on the 
fact that the “end” announced by Jesus was at hand, 
and not a more or less distant event for which a leisurely 
preparation would suffice. 

In M. Loisy’s perspective this difference is of the 
utmost importance, since it helps us to understand what 
otherwise would be hardly intelligible—the exaltation of the 
prophet and his followers, the tense atmosphere in which 
their uncritical faith was born and nourished and, above all, 
the highly wrought mentality which carried the survivors 
through the shock of the crucifixion and enabled them to 
interpret that disaster, not as the destruction of their hopes, 
but as a stage in their fulfilment, a momentary delay in the 
approach of the Great Event, but a delay which rendered its 
coming the more assured. Equally unintelligible are the 
drastic prescriptions of the Interim-ethik, the renunciation of 
worldly interests, the complete change of heart and mind, 
which accompanied the portentous announcement, unless we 
remember that the “interim” was one which might be 
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terminated at any moment with the suddenness of a flash 
of lightning “coming from the east and shining to the 
west.” 
“The dominant perspective of the Gospel,” says 
M. Loisy, “the dominant thought of Jesus was the 
unifying (intégrale) conception, real and even realistic, 
of the reign of God, the idea of a complete renovation, 
interior as well as exterior, of the human order. . .., 
The law of love is not laid down in the Gospels inde- 
pendently of the renunciation of earthly things pre- 
scribed by the imminent revolution.” 


If this account be accepted, it is fairly obvious that the 
preaching of Jesus, the result perhaps of a sudden illumina- 
tion of which the prophet believed himself the recipient, and 
couched throughout in terms of suddenness, cannot have 
been of long duration. With every hour of delay in the 
fulfilment of the prediction the enthusiasm of believers 
would tend to wane. “ We are giving good measure to the 
preaching of Jesus ”’ says M. Loisy “ in prolonging it over a 
few months (quelques mois).” 

And the last phase of it in Jerusalem was an affair of 
only a few days. 


** Whether” our author continues, “‘ he had seen 
the swift collapse of the credit he had gained at first 
{in Galilee], or whether he had ground for fearing the 
violent intervention of Antipas, or simply because 
Jerusalem was the place indicated for the publication 
of his message, being also the place predestined for the 
Great Event, Jesus resolved to carry the word of the 
Kingdom into the Holy City.” 


And what happened there ? 

Save for the clear fact of its swift and tragic termination, 
the course of events at Jerusalem is shrouded in a dense 
obscurity, caused by the inroads of apologetic interests on 
the matter of the narrative. In a somewhat summary 
footnote M. Loisy dismisses the theory of Robert Eisler, 
who maintains that the Jerusalem enterprise had a more 
distinct political colour than tradition has retained, though 
not without significant echoes; that, though the intentions 


of Jesus himself were non-violent (like Gandhi’s), many of 


his followers were armed; that in the temporary absence 
of the Roman forces they succeeded in capturing the temple 
which became, on the swift return of the soldiery, the scene 
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ofa massacre, alluded to by St Luke in the passage about 
“the Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices.” In the absence of supporting evidence (which 
Kisler thinks he has found) such a hypothesis, though not, 
perhaps, as improbable in itself as M. Loisy suggests, is not 
necessary to account for the final dénowement. In an age 
when freedom of speech was not recognised as compatible 
with good government, the announcement of the imminent 
reign of God in a crowded and religiously inflammable city 
would certainly strike the Roman procurator as highly 
dangerous to public order, and he would seek no excuse for 
letting the chief offender feel the weight of his heavy hand. 
If Eisler is right, Pilate had no further reason to trouble 
himself about the followers: they had had their lesson 
already in the temple and the survivors had filed. 







































In the following extracts M. Loisy will speak for himself. 


“The tradition which has preserved for us the memory 
of Jesus was, in its origin, entirely other than historical: at 
the very first it was the tradition of a faith, and almost 
immediately afterwards the tradition of a cult, which grew 
more fervid as it developed to the deification of its object. 
Ina word, memory was transfigured into faith and adoration. 
Strictly speaking the Gospels are not historical documents. 
They are liturgical catechisms containing the cult-legend of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; they announce no other content and 
clam no other quality. Even the teaching attributed to 
Jesus has been built up to meet the needs of the Christian 
propaganda, for the edification of the first communities or 
again, and especially in the fourth Gospel, to elaborate the 
mystic theory of Salvation by Jesus Christ. One cannot 
pretend that, behind all this work of faith, the real traits of 
Jesus, his own doings, and the exact circumstances of his 
preaching and death, are to be recognised clearly cut. What 
the historian here comes into direct contact with is the faith 
of the first generations and the intensity of their devotion to 
Jesus the Saviour. 

“There is nothing to make good this inadequacy of the 
evangelical testimony. The Acts of the Apostles, which are 
supposed to record the history of the first Christian age are, 
rather, the continuation of the legend and, at some points, 
of the myth, while the general perspective of the book is as 


_* Even Luke i. 1—4, with its claim to great editorial exactitude, is 
aimed at * sound instruction in the word,” as we should say a “ good 
manual of Christian initiation.”” (M. Loisy’s note.) 
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artificial in its own way, if not more so, than that of the 
canonic Gospels” (p. 8). 

“* Christianity is not founded on a doctrine laid down ing 
book. It formed its own doctrine as it grew, and the books 
which properly belong to it are the products and witnesses 
of the doctrinal elaboration as it was accomplished in the 
course of the first hundred or hundred and fifty years of the 
new religion. .. . 

“* In a very real sense the history of primitive Christianity 
is a kind of pre-history which has to be reconstructed—one 
might almost say, guessed—from documents which reflect it, 
but were neither conceived nor put into shape for the purpose 
of narrating it ” (p. 14). 

“* The imminent return of the Christ had been proclaimed 
for a long time before recounting, in oral preaching and 
evangelical books, the detail of what Jesus had done, said 
and suffered, that he might ascend into heaven in preparation 
for the day of God. The Gospel} was the proclamation of 
that Day before it became the story of the Christ’s teaching 
and of his saving death ” (p. 35). 

“* Of what the preaching of Jesus really was we can form 












only an approximate idea from the teaching which has been 
attributed to him. It may be said without the least paradox 
that the teaching he actually gave was never collected. 
Neither the preacher nor the most faithful of his hearers had 
any thought of fixing the tenor of it for transmission to 
posterity ; the imminent prospect of the reign of God left 
a preoccupation of that kind out of the question. After the 
death of Jesus the first apostles continued to announce the 
near-coming Event, which was now to be that of the Christ 
in his glory. It was only at the end of a certain time, when 
the groups of believers were organised into permanent 
brotherhoods that the need was felt for a completer instruc- 
tion, in which the teaching about Jesus and the teaching of 
Jesus, already strangely modified and augmented, were 
progressively amalgamated to form the books of liturgical 
catechism for which the name ‘Gospel’ was kept. The 
contents of our Gospels, the Synoptics especially, are rather 
the elements of the primitive Christian catechesis than 
instruction really given by Jesus in Galilee or at Jerusalem, 
and it is unnecessary to prove that the mystical gnosis of the 
fourth Gospel was entirely foreign to him ” (pp. 88, 89). 


1 M. Loisy bids the reader distinguish carefully between the Gospel 
which was always the announcement of Salvation in Christ, and a Gospel 
as the name of a book. See p. 46. 
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“The origin of Jesus was of the humblest. It is impro- 
pable that the name of his father, Joseph, and that of his 
mother, Mary, were invented in the tradition. . . . Doubt- 
less he was born in some hamlet or village of the region 
Capernaum] in which we first see him teaching. We may 
also believe that before himself embarking on the proclama- 
tion of the coming reign of God he was for some time attached 
to John the Baptist or at least affiliated with the sect which 
made use of John’s name ”’ (p. 91). 

“It was probably not without motive that the Gospels 
defined his teaching and that of the Baptist by the same 
general formula : ‘ Repent, for the reign of God is at hand.’ 
But this indication, simple and yet widely comprehensive, 
is the most certain knowledge we have of his doctrine. We 
can hold it for certain because this was the fundamental 
element of the faith held by the first votaries of Jesus, by 
those who continued his work after his death in proclaiming 
him the Christ, and because the later work of Christian 
tradition, always tied to this initial datum, consisted in 
successive retouchings and attenuations of the same theme— 
the coming of the great Kingdom. We know moreover that 
in this was summed up the Jewish hope of which Jesus was 
regarded as destined to bring the fulfilment for those who 
were his. . . . Jesus, then, taught, if not the end of the 
world—for it would be difficult to say what idea he had of the 
universe, or even if he had one at all—at least the end of the 
present age, the end of Satan’s reign, and of the powers set 
up by him, the advent of God, the reign of the just, the 


 Tesurrection of the dead, and the grand judgment which was 


to exterminate all the wicked and sweep them from the face 
of the earth. With this judgment in prospect men must 
repent, must change their lives ”’ (p. 92). 

“That Jesus baptised, as John did, is not affirmed by 
the Synoptics, and critics generally are disposed to say that 
he demanded nothing more than a change of heart. In 
this way they would make Jesus the teacher of what seems 
to them a pure religion, divested of all magic ritual. But 
Jesus had no intention of founding a religion and gave no 
thought to that matter . . .” [The rest of the paragraph 
(p. 98) indicates the probability that conversion to the 
Message of Jesus was marked by the same rite of baptism 
as marked conversion to the message of John, and that the 
common meals of Jesus’s followers, as Renan supposed, had a 
mystical character as prefiguring the festival of the elect 
in the Kingdom of God.] 
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“‘ Did Jesus attribute to himself an eminent place in the 
coming Kingdom ? Many, in these late days, have believed 
themselves able to answer in the negative, but without 
‘pausing to consider whether they are not investing Jesus 
too freely with their own mentality, or with their ow 
religious ideal. Jesus, according to them, was a mystical 
philanthropist for whom the Kingdom of God was a thing 
essentially interior and moral, the presence of God in the 
soul, the revelation and intimate consciousness of the divine 
goodness and fatherhood, the law of love, the dignity of man, 
That is what the Gospel, viewed from afar off, and sifted 
by the experience of nineteen centuries, may seem to those 
who are intent on finding themselves in it. But it was not 
in this simplification that Jesus lived!; Christianity was 
not born in an atmosphere so transcendant. . . . The value 
of the human soul . . . is not defined in the Gospel indepen- 
dently of the individual’s destiny in the coming Kingdom; 
the law of love is not laid down independently of the renun- 
ciation of earthly things prescribed by the imminent revolu- 
tion ; the uplifting of the poor is not conceived independently 
of their exaltation in the eternal realm. In plain truth, 
neither the revelation of the good God, nor the value of the 
soul, nor the law of love, nor the dignity of the poor have 
the eminent place in the primitive Gospel which some, in 
our days, attribute to them; they are the elements of the 
Gospel which, more or less enlarged in our view of them, 
happen to be, for us, the least out of date. As the historian 
sees the matter, it is ever and always in the eschatalogical 
notion of the Reign of God that the Gospel can and must be 
summed up ; all the rest is subordinate to that ” (pp. 94, 95). 

‘* Jesus did not offer himself to his contemporaries as a 
sage or a moralist, nor as a prophet pure and simple, but as 
one sent from God. He claims a special and unique mission 
in regard to the Great Event, though perhaps not defined 
with precision, which in our language would be equivalent 
to the title of Grand Ambassador (grand Envoyé).... 
There could be no question of his being the Messiah there 
and then, since the Messiah was the prince of the Grand 
Reign and there could be no Messiah except in the reign of 
God. . . . [He] was Messiah in expectation. Messiah 
presumptive ” (pp. 96, 97). 

“No direct testimony has been preserved to us of the 
reasons which moved Jesus [in carrying the message of the 


1.Any more than he had, at moments, Renan’s cynical smile or the 
humanitarianism of H. Barbusse. (M. Loisy’s note.) 
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Kingdom to Jerusalem]. The Gospels present him to us as 
fully conscious of providential designs and as going to 
Jerusalem to procure the fulfilment of the divine purpose 
and of the ancient prophets: an apologetic and systematic 
conception of which hardly anything can be retained as 
belonging to the psychology of Jesus. It cannot be repeated 
too often that the Gospel stories are scenes in a ritual drama 
where the action of the characters, especially of the principal 
character, is dominated by the faith, of which the represen- 
tation, encouragement and, one might even say, the reali- 
sation, is the object of the drama.! . . . No doubt the young 
Galilean continued [in Jerusalem] to be animated by the 
faith and hope which had caused him, in his own country, 
to preach the coming of the great Reign; it was the same 
impulsion of faith and hope, rendered perfervid (sureacitée) 
by obstacles already encountered, encouraged also by success 
obtained, and become more urgent through the moral 
necessity of proclaiming the divine message before the Jewish 
people at the headquarters of Judaism—this it was that led 
Jesus onwards to his fate without clear foresight of what 
awaited him. Doubtless his hope was too entire to permit 
him, with complete lucidity and calmness of mind, to 
envisage the chance, in reality certain, of the death in store 
for him. What he expected, on his part, and what his 
followers expected on theirs, was the manifestation of the 
Divine power, the Kingdom foretold, the Day of God. 
Neither in the Messianic traditions of Judaism, nor in his 
own message did any motive exist for supposing his death 
a necessary condition of the Great Event. He arrived at 
Jerusalem trusting in the power of God, certain of the ancient 
promises and of the imminence of divine intervention to 
establish the reign of righteousness ”’ (pp. 99, 100). 

“We could not be worse informed than we are as to what 
happened from this point to the tragic climax of this religious 
adventure. ... . We have hardly more than a choice between 
two hypotheses : a tumult set on foot by the companions of 
Jesus, assuming them to have been numerous enough, on 
their arrival in Jerusalem, which would immediately have 
provoked the arrest of their chief by the Roman authority ; 
or a popular movement excited by the preaching of Jesus 
in the temple which would quickly have brought on the 


_ intervention of the priests, followed at once by recourse to 
_ the procurator. In either case the affair must have had, 


or seemed to have, the character of a politico-religious 
1 This sentence is inserted as a footnote by M. Loisy. 
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outbreak, which the procurator would have repressed severely 
and without delay, as happened to the movement of Theudas 
or that of the Egyptian.” [Here follows a detailed examina. 
tion of the evidence for the Last Supper, arrest, trial, sentence 
and crucifixion, concluding thus :] 

“* The result was more humiliating, more poignant, mor 
cruel than this drama. Jesus was summarily judged, 
summarily executed ; he died in torment and his sufferings 
can hardly have had other witnesses than his executioners” 
(pp. 100, 111). 

“The day that Jesus expired not a soul could have 
foreseen the incomparable future which awaited the unfor. 
tunate prophet, whose hopes had received from events a 
refutation so complete and so cruel. The executioners who 
detached his body from the cross, perhaps after giving the 
moribund his death-stroke, in conformity with the Jewish 
law which forbade the exposure of the victim’s dead body 
after sundown, doubtless threw it into some ditch reserved 
for those judged unworthy of honourable burial. Perhaps 
it was ‘ the field of blood,’ Hakeldama, to which Christian 
tradition has fastened, maladroitly, the legend of Judas. , ,, 
In any case the legend of the laying out and burial by 
Joseph of Arimathea, conceived as a fulfilment of Scripture, 
and co-ordinated with the fiction of the empty tomb, is also 
a fiction.” (p. 118). 


At this point we come face to face with what can only 
be described as one of the most baffling enigmas of history. 
How came it to pass that the tragic end of the young prophet, 
brutally annihilated by a casual blow from the mailed fist 
of Rome, was also the beginning of what M. Loisy justly 
names his “ incomparable future,” rekindling the hopes it 
had quenched to an irresistible fervour, the growing-point 
of a new religion which Jesus himself had no thought of 
founding, at first a smothered fire and then a conflagration! 
How came it to pass that the Christian Mystery of Salvation 
as set forth, say, in the Epistle to the Colossians, or diversely 
in that to the Hebrews, with its astonishing claims, prolific 


fantasy, fluctuating metaphysical background and sweeping | 


condemnation of all who refused to accept it, arose, or seems 
to have arisen, as it were overnight, from the sayings and 
doings of an obscure Galilean prophet, who can have known 


1 The reasons for this view are stated. See also Les Actes des Apétre, | 


pp. 176-8, where M. Loisy describes the story of Judas’ death as “ cette 
grossiére légende.” 
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nothing about it, as the apostles of the Mystery seem to have 
known next to nothing about him ?! How came it to pass 
that the figure of the prophet himself became transformed, 
in relatively few years, into a cosmic principle without 
beginning and without end ; or, with a freer flight of imagi- 
nation, into a priest-divinity “ after the order of Mel- 
chizedek,” offering his blood as a perpetual sacrifice on the 
altar of the universe ; or, again, into the avenging deity of 
the Apocalypse, mounted on a white horse and leading the 
saints in battle array to the slaughter of their former perse- 
cutors—the fighting Emanuel of Bunyan’s Holy War ? 

An answer to these questions, essentially miraculous, and 
eentring round the miracle of Pentecost, has been long 
established as the traditional solution of the enigma, and 
is probably the only answer, somewhat watered down 
perhaps in the liberal version of it, which most people, 
outside the ranks of professional students, have ever heard 
of. That story, along with its accessories, M. Loisy, in 
common with many other critics, dismisses as a legend 
invented in the second century.? Dismissing it and the 
preconceptions that belong to it—the last not easily dis- 
missed—and looking at the facts in their stark nakedness, 
it would seem at first sight that no connection could 
exist between the astounding development of the Christian 
Mystery and the brief career of the Galilean prophet. No 
wonder that some, despairing of finding a point of contact 
between things so disparate, go further than M. Loisy, who 


_ stops at explaining the Gospels as products of the Christian 


Mystery, and take the final step, which he refuses to take, 
of explaining Jesus himself in the same way—in other words, 
of denying his historicity. No wonder that others, after 
rejecting miracle elsewhere, find a place for it here. And 
no wonder again that others declare the key of the riddle 
irrevocably lost and abandon the search for it as hopeless. 

M. Loisy’s solution of the enigma will be the subject of 


a succeeding article. 
Oxrorp. EDITOR. 


1 That the writers of the Epistles were acquainted with a Passion 
story of the crucifixion and resurrection of the Christ is evident. But it 
must not be assumed that this was identical with the Passion story as 
contained in any of the four Gospels. It is somewhat noteworthy that 
St Paul, in all his allusions to the crucifixion, makes no mention of Pontius 

late nor of the Romans in particular. It is still more remarkable that 
the Book of Revelation, which pours out the vials of wrath on the iniquities 
of Rome, does not specify the crucifixion as one of them. 
* For the detailed study of the story see Les Actes des Apétres, pp. 184-95. 

















THE TEACHING OF BUDDHA BY 
SPEECH AND BY SILENCE. 


SIR S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
I, 


Buppuism has had a long and varied history. To know what 
Buddha did actually teach or what the earliest interpreters 
thought he did, we should turn to the early documents. We 
have evidence of the existence of a body of scriptures answer- 
ing roughly to the present Pali Canon about the time of the 
Third Council held circa 2478.c. In the Bhabri edict, 
Asoka recommends for study a series of scriptural passages 
which have been identified with parts of the Pali pitakas, 
Asoka’s teachings, however, were the first Buddhist ideals 
committed to writing and may be regarded as the first 
authoritative Buddhist scriptures. About this time, texts 
and commentaries preserved orally were brought to Ceylon 
and were kept carefully guarded on account of their sanctity 
and reduced to writing about 20 B.c. in the reign of 
Vattagamani. Ceylonese Buddhism, which does not profess 
to go beyond the Pali Canon, may be regarded as representing 
the teaching of Buddha. Professor Oldenberg quite justly 
observes that ‘“‘ Ceylon is the country which has preserved to 
the present day Buddhist temperament and knowledge in 
its purest form.” } 

This ancient wisdom has also contemporary interest. It 
has a singular attraction for free and inquiring minds, and is 
very much in agreement with the most daring speculations 
of modern thought. I may give one or two illustrations. 
American Humanism is influenced by Buddha and his gospel. 
Professor Babbitt of Harvard University writes: “It is 
only proper that I acknowledge my indebtedness to the great 
Hindu: my treatment of the problem of the One and the 


1 Buddha, E.T. (1928), p. 268. 
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Many, for example, is nearer to Buddha than to Plato.” ? 
Bertrand (now Lord) Russell, speaking of the first volume of 
my Indian Philosophy, wrote to me over ten years ago: 
“As you may imagine, the early Buddhists are the most 
sympathetic to me of the various schools with which you 


deal.” 2 
II. 


Great men are as much the creatures as the creators of 
theirera. They are the products of the life that is struggling 
for expression in the hearts of men. Their greatness lies in 
their power to seize the occasion and give voice to the 
inarticulate yearnings, the speechless thoughts of the millions 
whom they impress. Buddha is not a freak in the history of 
Indian religious thought. In the realm of spirit also nature 
makes no leaps. Buddha professed to be a continuator of 
the past rather than an innovator. Like all reformers he 
came not to ‘* destroy but to fulfil.”’ The four truths which 
he announced are called “‘ catvari arya-satyani.”” The word 
“arya” is used in the tribal sense in the pitakas.* The 
“four noble truths ”’ is the more common English translation. 
Buddha believes that these formed a part of the teaching of 
previous Buddhas and he says that he is only their discoverer, 
not inventor. From internal evidence also it is clear that 
Buddha inherited the teachings of his predecessors, and was 
quite familiar with the religious beliefs of his time, which he 
took up and spiritualised. 

This is not, however, to minimise in any sense the 
originality and value of Buddha’s work. However much we 
can trace this or that idea to his religious environment, the 


| orientation he gave to these ideas is pre-eminently his own. 


The quality of genius consists in the capacity to use one’s 
historical heritage more freely and abundantly and with 
deeper and more discriminating insight. 

The main points of the teaching of the Upanisads, at any 
tate, the admittedly pre-Buddhistic ones, are the following : 
(1) The world we know, whether outward or inward, does not 
possess intrinsic reality. It is an appearance which is bound 
to pass away. (2) Intrinsic reality belongs to the knower, 


1 Rousseau and Romanticism (1919), p. xx. 

* Letter to the writer dated August 26, 1923. 
’ a Ariyam dyatanam. DighaII.,87: see also II., 28: Jdtaka II., 80, 
Af Theragatha, 487-498. The Buddhists believe in six previous Buddhas, 
Vipasyi, Sikhi, Visvabhu, Krakucchanda, Kanakamuni and Kaéyapa, 
Gautama Buddha is the seventh and Maitreya Buddha is the eighth, 
expected to appear 4,000 years after the decease of Buddha. 
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atman, the self of all selves. (8) Brahman and Atman ap 
one. (4) Knowledge of this supreme truth brings salvation, 
Moksa or salvation is a state of being, not a place of resort, g 
quality of life to be acquired by spiritual training and ill. 
mination. (5) Until we reach it, we are subject to the law of 
karma and rebirth. 

While these are the fundamental doctrines of the 
Upanisads, they are mixed up with much that is inconsistent 
with them. While they affirmed the reality of a supreme 
being, one with the inmost self of man, they also compromised 
with Vedic polytheism by accepting the Vedic gods as varied 
expressions of the one Absolute. Ritual, complicated and 
magical in character, grew up. The man in the street 
imagined that the highest goal could be attained by the due 
discharge of prescribed rites. When the priests got control, 
inner life became mechanical and thwarted spiritual impulses 
found an outlet in fantastic beliefs and crude and often cruel 
practices. Asceticism and self-mortification were practised 
not only for purifying the mind, but for attaining super- 
natural powers. The religion, however exalted in its ideals, 
was in practice formal and mechanical. It was empty of 
faith and grace, fervour and magnanimity. 

In the confusion caused by the co-existence of sublime 
idealism and gross superstition, many wandering preachers 
proclaimed the boldest paradoxes and sometimes professed 
atheism. Buddha addressed himself to all the free and 


critical minds who were not only confused by the conflicting [ 


opinions, but felt that they had no need of religion, men 


to whom God was no more than a word and religion an } 


anachronism. He tried to guide all such minds by placing 
before them the absoluteness of the ethical obligation. 


Through leading a life of self-control, sympathy and love, we | 


effect a self-transformation which takes us to our goal. This 
path is open to all, men and women, high and low. 

Buddha’s effort to set humanity on a higher plane and 
raise the ethical life of the people who were given to 
confused thinking and unethical life, found ready to 
hand the Upanisads, which frequently referred to the way 
of morality. 

For example, ‘“ ddmyata, datta, dayadhvam. Tad dd 


trayam siksed daman, danan, daydm itt.”” Subdue the senses, } 


be charitable, be compassionate. Learn these three—contrdl 
of the senses, charity and compassion. In the Sétapatha 
Brahmana desire (kama) and action (karma) are said to be 


the powers which bind one to the world of change. The | 
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same text in speaking of one who has raised himself above 
the world of change uses the word “ pratibuddha ” which 
means knowing as well as awake. 

The supremacy of the ethical is the clue to the teaching 
of Buddha. It is clearly visible in his life and thought. The 
opening words of his first sermon to the five monks relate to 
the avoiding of the extremes of self-indulgence, which is low 
and vulgar, and self-mortification, which is crazy and fan- 
tastic. After warning the ascetics regarding the exaggerated 
value they attribute to austerities, Buddha defines the middle 
way or the eightfold path. And only later does he enunciate 
the four truths of the nature of suffering, its origin, its 
cessation and the method of reaching it. His sixth convert, 
Yasa, is approached in a slightly different way, probably 
because he was a layman. After treating of moral duties, 
desires and their renunciation, the four truths are enunciated. 
“Even as the great ocean has only one taste, the taste of salt, 
so has this doctrine and discipline only one taste, the taste of 
nirvana.’ Buddha discouraged all metaphysical speculation 
about the motive and meaning of the universe, since such 
questions seemed to be irrelevant to his scheme of salvation. 
Agoka’s rock edicts, which are the earliest indication of 
Buddha’s teaching, are eminently practical in character. 
They deal with the sanctity of animal life. Asoka’s gentle 
and civilised mind naturally protested against the ceremonies 
which required animal sacrifices. In Rock Edict I., Asoka 
forbids animal sacrifices and declares that 


““whereas formerly thousands of animals were killed 
daily in the royal kitchens, now only three are killed, 
two peacocks and a deer, and the deer not always. But 
in future even these three creatures will not be 
slaughtered.” 


In the Silavagga, Buddha gives a list of practices which 
he disapproves such as divination, the use of spells and drugs, 
burnt offerings, the worship of the Sun and Sri, the goddess 
of wealth. In India Buddha is respected as a most tender 
and sensitive ethical teacher who protested against animal 
sacrifices in yajfiasalas where Brahmin priests officiated. 
Jayadeva, who hails Buddha as the incarnation of Visnu, 
says :— 


“Victory to thee, Lord of the Universe, Hari. In 
this incarnation as Buddha, thy heart is filled with 
compassion at the sight of the slaughter of animals at 
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sacrifices, and thou blamest the Vedas, which sanctiongj 
such bloody rites.” + 


Buddha’s aversion to speculation is confined to issue 
which are irrelevant to his ethical purpose. It is not of 
importance to know whether the world is a creation by God 
or an evolution by a natural substance out of its own interior, 
But it is of importance to know that everything has a cause 
and on removing the cause the effect disappears. Suffering 
has a cause, and, if we remove it, it vanishes. We must 
remove tanha by the observance of the celebrated eightfold 
path. Buddha accepted the current ideal of his time and 
strove to become a Buddha. We are unhappy because of 
our ignorance, avidyé; we must attain bodhi, jiiana. The 
path to it is not so much an intellectual as a moral one. We 
shall be rid of all suffering, if we create within ourselves a ney 
heart and will and learn with new eyes. We must perfect 
our character by a life of sacrifice, even as the example of 
Buddha tells us. ‘*‘ Come near, O monks, walk in purity to 
make an end of all suffering.”’ 2 


III. 


The truths laid down by Buddha about the world and the 
soul are motived by his interest in the ethical life. Sarvam 
anityam, sarvam anatmam, nirvanam santam, may be said 
to sum up Buddha’s metaphysics. 

Sarvam anityam: The craving of the human soul for 


1 Nindasi yajiiavidher ahaha Srutijatam sadaya-hrdaya-darsita pasug- 
hatam KeSava dhrta-buddha-sarira jaya jagadiéa Hare//. 

* The opposition of the orthodox to Buddha’s teachings is easily 
intelligible, in view of Buddha’s indifference to caste, supremacy of the 
Vedas and ceremonial piety. It is a matter of interest to know that the 
Brahmin teachers repudiate not so much the teaching of Buddha as the 
metaphysical doctrines of the later Buddhist schools. So long as the 
social practices were tolerated, even atheistic systems like the Safikhys 
were accepted as Vaidika by the Brahmin teachers. The dichards among 
the Brahmins and the Buddhists were inclined to exaggerate the differences 
between the teachings of the Upanisads and the Buddha for different 
reasons. The former believed that the Upanisads contain the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth and the Buddha teachings were quite different 
and naturally inferior to the teachings of the Upanisads. The latter wert 
anxious to affirm the superiority of the Buddha to the Brahmin teachers, 
and therefore contended that what he taught was quite different from the 


teachings of the Upanisads. But an impartial student should not be led f 


away by these prejudices, but approach the problem with imagination 
and reverence. See, for a fuller discussion of this question, the writer’ 
Indian Philosophy, 2nd edition, 1929, Appendix. 
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ce and fulness of life cannot be found in the world of sense 
and succession, since nothing in it is permanent. Everything 
isa becoming, a passing away. In the Mahdparinirvdna 
Sitra, Buddha says: ‘*‘ Know that whatever exists arises 
fom causes and conditions and is in every way imper- 
manent.” Whatever is born is subject to death, as the 
Bhagavadgitad has it.1 Marandntam hi jivitam. Life has 
death for its end. Dharmapada says: “* Not in the sky, nor 
in the depths of the ocean, nor by entering the caverns of the 
mountain, nowhere in the world can such a place be found 
where a man might dwell without being overpowered by 
death.” This view of the world as a procession of events is 
in accordance with the conclusions of modern science. Life 
and mind have been known to be unabiding. Even the 
concept of inert matter has given place to one of energy in 
modern physics. 

Buddha is indifferent to the question of a supreme 
personal God. He is aware of the actual implications of such 
aconception for ethical life. For Buddha religion is not a 
matter of doctrines or dogmas, ceremonies or sacraments, 
but a state of the mind. It is to devote oneself with all one’s 
thought, strength and heart to the good life. To be religious 
is to believe in the interdependence of the spiritual and 
ordinary life. The essence of his creed is not so much “I 
believe ” as ‘‘ I give myself.’’ The acceptance of a creed is 
easy; the pursuit of a life is hard. The theistic worshippers 
of Buddha’s day were inclined to cast their burdens on 
providence and take refuge in God. They tried to escape 
from effort by expecting dramatic happenings. Buddha 


Insisted on internal effort and intense striving. What we 


make of our lives cannot be undone. It is erroneous to 


| Imagine that it matters little what we do in this life, so long 


as we do not forget to remember God’s name in the last 
moments of life. Religion is here or nowhere, now or never. 
It is a constant struggle with the forces of evil. In this 
battle one has to rely on the strength of one’s personality. 
By means of meditation one draws the power of the universe 
into oneself and brings the soul into relation with the unseen. 


ofa personal God, since such a belief tended to indolence and 
hypocrisy. Here again it is the ethical interest that is 
responsible for his attitude. 

_ Sarvam andtmam : Regarding the nature of the human 
individual Buddha says that we should avoid here also, as in 
1 II., 27. 
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the case of the world, the two extremes. To say that the 
individual is a permanent entity, the unchanging subject ¢ 
all changes, is as false as the other position that the individy 
is nothing and will be completely cut off at death. Huma 
life, like all existence, is a change with continuity. It jg, 
series (santana) of successive states originating in dependeng 
on others. Everything is a succession. The human individu 
does not remain the same for two consecutive moments 
Since atman is generally defined as an absolute, independent 
entity, assuming different abodes in different lives, Buddh 
contends that there is nothing absolute and unchanging ip 
the human individual. If we believe in any such thing 
Buddha thought that ethical life would lose its point,! fq 
the human soul has in it already something absolute and 
permanent. We want to become something which we ar 
not. 

The view that all that is necessary is to free the self from 
physical and psychological restraints led to erroneous notions 
about isolating the 4tman by ascetic practices. Buddha 
believes in the ethical way to salvation. We require to 
rebuild the self by effort and discipline. So Buddha viewed 
the self as something which evolves and grows, an achieve. 
ment to be made and won, to be built up with pain and 
labour, and not something given to be enjoyed. Our seff 
consists of the feelings that burn us, of the passions we brood 
over, of the desires that haunt us, and of the decisions we 
make. These are the things that give life its dramatic 
character. 

Besides, one of the chief obstacles to spiritual progressis 
a false self-conceit. The individuals seem to feel that they 
have in them something peculiar and private which cuts 
them from others. An easy way to remove this sense of 
separateness is to deny the reality of a separate self. The 
deepening of the universal in us is possible only when the 
sense of the separate loses its hold on us. Self-transcendence, 
self-sacrifice through love and sympathy are needed to 
realise the truth. The saint lives in the universal life. The 


self is matter-mind, namariipa, an evolving complex } 


skandhas. Neither the body (ripa) nor feeling (vedan&) nor 
conception (samjiia) nor dispositions (samsk4ra) nor thought 


1 Samyutta III., xxii. 97. 
2 See Mahdvagga I, 6, 88. 
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complex of skandhas is called an individual.’ In all this 
discussion there is no denial of the self, but insistence on the 
absolute reality of the self and the non-self character of the 
five constituents. We mistake these latter for the self, and 
desires are produced. Hence suffering is caused. We desire 
the impermanent, the perishable, that which is not the self. 
By the observance of the moral law we overcome the obstacles 
to the realisation of true bliss or nirvana. 

Death and birth are no more than instants in a con- 
tinuity. Since there is not any metaphysical entity called a 
sul which, without being itself subject to change, takes a 
new abode when the body dissolves, all that we have is a 
complex which in its changing forms represents the results 
of its previous acts. 

The next existence is in accordance with the moral status 
attained at the instant of death. Man is born from his own 
deeds, not from his parents. He gets the parents he deserves. 
The individual who revives is the heir to the actions of the 
dead man. Great stress is laid on the importance of conduct, 
which follows from the supremacy of the law of Karma. In 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, Jaratkarava Artabhaga puts 
a question ‘* Yajfiiavalkya, when man dies, his voice goes 
into the fire, his breath into the wind, his eye to the sun, his 
thought to the moon, his ear to the quarters of heaven, his 
body to earth, his personality to the ether, his hairs to the 
plants, the hair of his head to the trees: his blood finds a 
place in the waters. But where, then, remains the man 
himself ?”’ ‘* Give me thy hand, my friend,” is the answer. 
“Artabhaga ! we two alone must be privy to this; not a 
word on that subject where people are.” ‘“‘ And they two 
went and conversed together. What they then said, they 
said regarding action (karman); and what they then 
propounded, they propounded regarding action; by pure 
action man becomes pure; by evil action, evil.” Buddha 
repeats this view. ‘‘My action is my possession; my 
action is my inheritance; my action is the matrix which 

me; my action is the race to which I belong; my 
action is my refuge.” . Tanha or thirst, craving or desire, is 
the force which makes and remakes the world. Life depends 
on the desire for life. So long as the latter is unsuppressed, it 
gathers for itself a new form, and the result is a new 
individual. At any given moment we see only a phase in the 


1 Milinda IL, i. 1. 
* Majjhima III. ,208 ; see also Milinda I. 
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evolution of the individual. When he reaches the final stage 
and his evolution is consummated, heights of insight and 
power undreamt of before are attained. 

Nirvdna: Those who attain nirvana get rid of their 
skandhas, their individuality, and reach the light of a new 
spiritual day. If they continue in the world, they correspond 
to the jivanmuktas of Brahminical thought. They ar 
liberated even while alive. The calm serenity and peace 
with which they face the sufferings and hardships of life, the 
felt conquest of fear and abounding love for all that is alive 
are the prominent features of their lives. They see all things 
temporal with purged eyes. They feel themselves to be at 
one with universal life. Nirvana is a state attainable in this 
life and is quite compatible with physical and intellectual 
exertion. Strictly speaking, death makes no difference to 
one who has attained nirvana; for he has reached a state in 
which change and death have no power. Negative descrip- 
tions of the state of nirvana are of frequent occurrence, 
Speaking of the dying saint, the Uddna says: ‘‘ Dissolved is 
the body; extinct is feeling; the perceptions have all 
vanished ; the dispositions have found their repose. Thought 
has sunk to its rest.”’ 

IV. 


The teaching of Buddha is not a complete system, if it 
leaves us with loose ends and ragged edges. If the worldisa 
passing show, if the soul has nothing real about it, and if 
nirvana is extinction, pure and simple, we cannot account for 
the success of Buddhism. The ultimate questions refuse to 
be set aside. What glimpses do we obtain of the ideas of the 
Buddha on these problems? If the world is a process, 
governed by the causal law, what is the source from which 
this law derives its sanction and power ? Buddha himself did 
not tellus his views. He observed an ambiguous silence. To 
me the silence is not a proof either of denial or of agnosticism. 
It is an expression of the conviction that there are certain 
truths which cannot be expressed and sincerity requires that 
we should hold our tongues regarding them. Silence is on 
occasions the only language of true worship. Buddha drew 
a sharp line between truths which can be defined and com- 
municated, and those which cannot be defined and com- 
municated. He admits that origins are past finding out 
logically. He did not dogmatise about truths which can 
only be lived and realised. What may be regarded as the 


earliest effort of the Indian mind regarding the enigma of 


1 Kindred Sayings, II., p. 118 ff. 
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being and of creation—Rg. Veda X. 129—finds its echo in 
the silence of Buddha on the question of the ultimate tran- 
scendent reality. Even the Upanisads support this attitude. 
“That to which no eye penetrates nor speech nor thought, 
which remains unknown and we see it not, how can instruc- 
tion therein be given to us?” 1 Our thoughts of God are 
always images, though they may not be graven images. 
When confronted by the real with its depths which we cannot 
by any searching find out, the highest wisdom is humble 
silence. If Buddha declines to say whether or not there is 
Being which is exempt from all change, it is because it is a 
truth which can be realised by an inexpressibly fuller and 
deeper mode of life and not by logic. The apprehension of 
living meaning is different from learning verbal definitions. 
The visible and the invisible, the natural and the spiritual 
are distinguished by the ways in which they make themselves 
known. The natural world is known by perception and 
logic, the spiritual world by the sense of the holy and the 
judgment of the sacred. The former gives us relative values, 
and the latter absolute values. What can be proved Buddha 
announces ; what requires to be realised he leaves unsaid, 
since he is anxious that no one should accept anything on 
mere authority. He does not encourage the acceptance of 
truths at second hand. Revelation is based on experience, 
and must be capable of realisation. It is what is seen with 
the eyes of the soul. It is truth disclosing itself, and if in 
such a matter Buddha announced his experience to those 
who have had no glimpse of it, they would only be exchanging 
one yoke for another. Truth is not truth for us except as we 
ourselves see it. There is no ultimate authority save the 
witness of reality to one’s own mind. No one is truly 
religious until he realises the utter loneliness of his spirit 
and accepts nothing but what speaks in this loneliness. 
Buddha does not want to make religion an affront to reason 
for which we have to apologise before the bar of thought. 
If clear understanding is not possible, hope is not forbidden 
and effort is not discouraged. 

. Those who believe that Buddha’s silence was a cloak for 
nihilism do not seem to rate highly his courage or character. 
Buddha admits that he has not revealed all the truths he 
knows. In the Samyutta Nikdya we read that Buddha took 
a few simsapa leaves and urged that, as these did not exhaust 
the leaves of the forest, even so the truths he had announced 
were not all the truths that he had learned.? As usual, he 


1 Kena Up., 8. 2 L., vi. 81. 
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assigned as the reason for his silence the fact that the other 
truths were not calculated to further progress in holiness, 
Wherever Buddha refuses to answer questions, he takes care 
to add, that he does so not because he does not know the 
answers, but because he thinks that their discussion jg 
ethically unprofitable. 


“Why, Malunkyaputta, have I not explained jt 
(whether the Tathagata exists after death or does not)} 
Because it does not tend to the advantage of the religious 
life, to aversion, absence of passion, cessation, calm, 
insight, enlightenment, nirvana, therefore have I not 
explained it.” 4 


Buddha’s silence is an indication of his conviction in the 
inexpressibility of certain truths of spiritual life. It does not 
mean that he held negative views and had not the courage to 
express them. The nihilistic view makes Buddha affirm that 
the world is all and it is sustained by conditions, there is 
nothing in the individual beyond the skandhas, and when 
the conditions are exhausted, the world perishes. When the 
skandhas which make up the individual are extinguished, 
nothing survives but a vacuum. Nirvana is annihilation, 
Buddha speaks of it with a moving eloquence as though it 
were— 


Rest after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Peace after war. 


The nihilists, however, conclude, as the verse does, with— 
Death after life. 


For them it is escape from life and not victory over it. 
Buddha however asserts that it is only the annihilation of 
raga, dvesa and moha, or lust, hate and stupidity, only of 
evil conditions and not of all being. Sariputta tells Yamaka 
that, even as we cannot understand the mystery of personality, 
we cannot understand the state of saint’s being after death. 
Thought reaches here a deep mystery, on the solution of 
which it should not insist. In other words, it is not annihila- 
tion, utter and complete. In the realm of the changing itself 
there must be contained, veiled perhaps, but still present, an 
element which bears in itself the pledge of eternal life, 
stretching out beyond origination and decease. There is 4 
life in us which is non-successive, non-extended, and our 
destiny is to make it fully real. If we did not have it, we 


1 Cula-Mdlunkyaputia Sutta, Majjhima, I., 426. 
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yould not be dissatisfied with the finite. Ifthe universe were 
a simple succession and the human individual nothing more 
than a changing complex, there could not be any dissatisfac- 
tion with the finite and the changing. Even for consciousness 
of change, there must be at the back of all change an element 
of permanence. The teaching of non-self is a denying of 
what people generally mistake for self. It is not, however, 
to deny altogether the reality of self. There is in us a thirst 
for the ultimates, a quest for the eternal, and it is not 
satisfied by the things of the world. For the world in which 
we wander is not our home. Things seen and temporal imply 
things unseen and eternal. We judge things as fleeting 
because we have a consciousness of the enduring. Nun 
Khema told King Pasenadi that the silence of Buddha is an 
indication of the immensity of the task and the inadequacy 
of our resources. Even as we cannot count the sands of the 
river, we cannot describe the state of the perfect one after 
death; for his being is ‘“‘ deep, unmeasurable, unfathomable, 
as the great ocean.” The Uddna refers to a state where dis- 
tinctions of space and time have no meaning, a state “ with- 
out basis, without possession, without cessation.” } 

To believe that Buddha himself did not know the truths 
and covered up his confusion and non-knowledge by silence, 
ishardly consistent with his claim to have attained enlighten- 
ment or bodhi. In his first sermon at Benares, he tells the 
five monks : — 


“If ye walk according to my teaching, ye shall be 
partakers in a short time of that for which noble youths 
leave their homes and go into homelessness, the highest 
end of religious effort : ye shall even in this present life 
apprehend the truth itself and see face to face.” 


When Malunkyaputta charges him to admit that he does not 
know what the truth is, Buddha denies the charge. 

If nirvana is not annihilation, if it refers to an absolute 
state, then the two other propositions that nothing is 
impermanent and nothing is self require to be modified. The 
state of nirvana which is positive being is permanent, and the 
individual has besides the skandhas something else which is 
permanent. It will not do to decline to believe that nirvana 
is annihilation and believe in the impermanence and non- 
selfness of all. 

If we are to give a coherent interpretation to the views 

which are attributed to Buddha in the earliest documents, it 
1 See also Uddna VIII., 3, Pali Text. Soc. Edn., p. 80. 

VoL, XXXII, No. 8. 12 
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is necessary to hold not only that (1) the world is imper. 
manent, (2) the individual is an unstable compound anj 
(8) nirvana is escape from the transitory, but also (4) that 
there is something exempt from all change, and (5) that it js 
the deepest in man, which is the most unique and the most 
universal, though it is not to be confused with the jiva or the 
human individual, and (6) that we realise our oneness with 
this supreme being by perfecting our character and attain g 
state which is sAntam (peace), sukham (bliss). These pro- 
positions are not mutually inconsistent, but form an organic 
whole. The first three are asserted by Buddha, as they are 
capable of proof ; the second three are suggested by him and 
left for our realisation. If we do not admit the latter three, 
Buddha’s scheme of metaphysics remains fragmentary and 
imperfect, and many of his statements become unintelligible, 

A few reflections may be added in support of this theory. 
Buddha denies the view that makes the 4tman an indepen- 
dent unique essence which remains unchanging through all 
changes, the view that is associated with pluralist thinkers of, 
say, the Sankhya, the Nyaya or Visistadvaita schools. If the 
self is an unknown X, it is an entity that is unnecessary to 
the actual business of developing a life that is significant. 
At the same time, he is not prepared to say that there is 
nothing else than the skandhas in the individual. He 
actually compares the skandhas to the burden and the self 
to the bearer of the burden, the pudgala. The third view 
that the self is neither the same as nor different from the 
skandhas is set forth by the Vatsiputriyas in the opening 
section of the Kathdvattu. The human individual is a unity 
of diverse parts. 


“* There is nothing concrete in the individual which 
is not produced and which will not pass away, nothing 
from which there is no escape or change. The dis- 
tinctiveness of selfhood does not lie in its simplicity, but 
in the specific organisation of its contents.”’! 


Its specificality constitutes the uniqueness of the individual. 
We are not accounting for this principle of organisation ot 
integration, without which there can be no self at all. The 
principle is “‘ not the empirical self, but the reality without 
which there could be no such thing as an empirical self.” 
This principle is necessary to account for all existence, 
— and biological as well. It is something that does not 

elong to the world of change, though this world of change 
1 An Idealist View of Life (1932), p. 267. 
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cannot be without it. Buddha did not, however, lay stress 
on this principle of universal being operative also in the 
individual self, for the simple reason that he was keenly 
interested in the skandhasamiha or the composite being 
subject to growth. The inmost self is what the jiva becomes. 
The jiva has to become the atman by study and effort. The 
student is brahmacari or the seeker of the ultimate reality. 
In Dharmapada we read “ The self is the lord of self; who 
else should be the Lord ? With self well subdued, a man finds 
alord such as few can find.” 1 A few nobles meet the Buddha 
and ask whether he has seen a woman whom they are seeking, 
since she has stolen some of their property. The Buddha 
replies: “* What have you, Kuméaras, to do with a woman ? 
Were it not better that you were seeking the self?”’ Again, 
the last utterance of Buddha was: “ Live as they who have 
the self . . . who have dhamma as a lamp, as refuge.” All 
the later Buddhists agree in holding that Buddha on 
occasions admits the reality of the self and on others denies 
it, Nagarjuna in his commentary on the Prajnd-pdramita 
sitra observes : ‘* The Tathagata sometimes taught that the 
itman exists and at other times that the 4tman does not 
exist.” 2. It is not necessary for us to believe that Buddha 
was either confused in mind or was lacking in courage to 
deny the existence of the 4tman. 

The universal principle which accounts for the organisa- 
tion in life, physical, biological and psychological and moral, 
without which the empirical individual cannot be, is for 
Buddha the dharma. Is the moral ideal a mere dream of the 
human mind, or is it native to the constitution of things ? 
Is it an empirical accident which may disappear or has it the 
backing of the universe ? Buddha is clear that dharma or 
the law of righteousness is absolute, real, the only thing 
which escapes the law of mutation and death. Buddha 
recognises the unity of all things, the supremacy of order and 
traces in it an absolute wisdom and justice. While the 
Upanisadic thinkers were at little pains to purge the popular 
religion and, with contemptuous tolerance, left untouched 
the current superstitions, divination, sacrifice with its 
repulsive accompaniments, and found in the most repulsive 
features of popular religion a harmless symbolism, Buddha 


1 “ Atta hi attano natho ko hi natho paro siya/ 
Attana hi sudantena natham labhati dullabham// (160) 
* From Yuan Chwang’s Chinese version. This view is supported by the 
Abhidharmakoga édstra and Dharmapdlacdrya’s commentary on the 
Vijfiénamdtra $astra. 
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endeavoured to make principle and practice consistent with 
each other and declared that morality is of vastly mop 
importance than the punctilious observance in daily life of g 
host of minute traditional regulations. For him dharma; 
the supreme reality, dharma is the underlying principle of 
the universe; dharma is the deepest, in man which account 
for his efforts and endeavours. Dharma is therefore not ap 
empirical accident but is the absolute reality. No wonde 
Buddha does not anywhere repudiate the reality of Brahman 
which the Upanisads assert, for he identifies it with eterna] 
dharma. Oldenberg writes :— 





** It is significant that, although the speculations of 
the Upanisads regarding the 4tman and Brahman must 
in Buddha’s time have been long since propounded and 
must have become part of the standing property of the 
students of the Vedas, the Buddhist texts never enter 
into them, not even polemically. The Brahman as the 
Universal One is not alluded to by the Buddhists, 
either as an element of an alien or of their own creed, 
though they very frequently mention the god Brahma.”! 


For Buddha it is the inmost principle of cosmic order and 
moral life, the essence of each human being, by which he 
seeks and attains liberation, the spirit in man. Dharma is 
the invisible and unbounded life, whose nature can only be 
suggested and not described to those who have not known it. 
Though unspeakable in its transcendence, it yet gives 
significance to the life of man. While it refers at one end to 
the nature of Absolute being, at the other it denotes the 
fundamental quality we divine in ourselves, the ground of 
our being, the quality which confers on us a certain kinship 
with the All-real and gives us our love of eternal life, our 
capacity for God. It is the essence of all existence, the bond 
that binds together the rhythms of nature and the movements 
of history, the simple, the universal and the spaceless and yet 
the rich and the concrete. As for Kant at a later day, for 
Buddha, religion is essentially belief in the reality and 
sovereignty of the moral order, and is dependent in the last 
resort on a right attitude of will. Perfection is not so much 
intellectual exaltation into the region of eternal truth as 
ethical transformation into eternal righteousness. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


Wattarr, IND1A. 
1 Buddha (1928 edition), p. 68, E.T. 
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TRADITIONAL MORALITY AND 
MODERN LIFE. 


PROFESSOR W. G. DE BURGH, M.A. 


Tue subject I have chosen for this article is one that suggests 
areal problem in ethics. It is the misfortune of the moral 
philosopher that he is constantly being asked questions that 
either have no answer or lie beyond his province. For 
instance, people expect him to justify morality by reference 
to something other than itself. They ask him why they 
should do what they know they ought to do when they don’t 
want to do it. To this question there is no answer ; morality 
either carries its own justification or can’t be justified at all. 
“Why ought I to do what I ought todo?” “ Because you 
ought’; and there’s an end of it. Then, again, people are 
always asking the moral philosopher to tell them what it is 
they ought to do. This indeed is a reasonable question, but 
it is not the philosopher’s business to give an answer to it. 
It is what each man, as a moral agent, must do for himself. 
If he needs counsel, let him seek it, not of any philosopher as 
such, but of the best among his intimate acquaintance. A 
practical decision, to have moral value, must be taken on a 
man’s own responsibility. Wereit otherwise, were the burden 
shifted upon a tribunal of ethical experts, it would prove the 
euthanasia of morality. 

The case is very different, however, with questions about 
the nature and status of moral values. When we judge 
character, our own or other men’s, as good or bad, and actions 
as right or wrong, we do so in the light of a standard or moral 
ideal. It is the business of Ethics to inquire into these 
standards or ideals, and to ask, among other questions, 
whether they are merely notions fabricated by our minds 
under the influence of our social and physical environment, 
357 
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human constructs that have no objective being beyond oy 
transitory thought of them; or whether they express , 
growth of genuine vision, a process of discovery of a goodness 
that has a basis independent of our apprehension of it, ing 
realm that extends beyond the bounds of space and time. 
Are moral standards relative or absolute? That they y. 
from age to age is obvious. But is this all that is to be said? 
Is Naturalism right in its claim to interpret them as simply 
products of actual human nature and actual circumstance} 
Such questions are forced home by the swift changes in 
moral valuations which we are witnessing to-day. Here is the 
real ethical problem that lies behind the present discussion, 
Not that I am proposing to discuss it; my subject is “ Tradi- 
tional Morality and Modern Life.” But it is there in the 
background ; and I shall return to it for a moment before | 
close. 


II. 


In speaking of “‘ Traditional Morality,” I have in mind 
the moral standards which were dominant in nineteenth- 
century England, and amid which the older among us were 
brought up. I want to point the contrast between the ways 
of life that these standards represent and those that have 
arisen since the war. Not that the war was solely, or even 
mainly, responsible for the change; by provoking wide- 
spread disillusionment, it brought to a head the unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the established order that were already 
stirring in the first decade of the present century. The moral 
crisis cannot be studied in isolation from the wider trans- 
formation of thought and feeling that is the outcome of 
novel experience. We can discern, at all events in the history 
of Western civilisation, how epochs of relative stability 
alternate with epochs of creative ferment, when men’s hearts 
are moved by vague desires for they know not what, heralding 
the birth of a new order in art and science, morals and 
religion. We are living in such an epoch to-day. Whether 
the fruits of its restless aspiration will prove in the event of 
higher worth than those of the past, we cannot tell ; they 
will certainly be different, alike in quality and in orientation. 
The pre-war generation grew up in a well-ordered world. 
This does not mean that it was inertly conservative in 
thought and action, or impotent to reform the social and 
physical conditions under which it lived. It may well be 
that epochs of stability are productive of more far-reaching 
changes than those of revolution. But the changes were 
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external and left basic convictions undisturbed ; men altered 
the world, they did not alter their own minds. The Victorian 
age displayed indeed an amazing diversity of achievement ; 
if we are tempted to smile at its fashions in dress, furniture 
and architecture, or at its rigid codes of social etiquette, let 
us remember that it gave birth to evolutionary science, 
scientific history and psychology ; to national education, the 
new Universities, and the admission of women to the pro- 
fessions ; to the expansion of Britain beyond the seas and 
the establishment of self-government at home and in the 
Dominions; to the Oxford Movement in religion, and in 
literature to the growth of the novel from Thackeray and 
Dickens to George Meredith and Thomas Hardy. A great 
gulf severs the England of 1837 from the England of 1901. 
Itis not the volume or the rapidity of change that marks the 
contrast between then and now. The difference is that the 
foundations on which the Victorians built with such assurance 
have been tried and been found wanting. They lived in 
security. Science made its advance on the unquestioned 
basis of Newtonian physics; industry and finance on the 
unquestioned basis of private property and the Capitalist 
economic system ; politics, for all the rivalry of Conservatives 
and Liberals, on an unquestioned faith in “* freedom, broaden- 
ing slowly down from precedent to precedent ”’ within the 
spacious confines of British constitutionalism ; social life, on 
the ordered grading of classes, parted by no rigorous lines of 
demarcation, with equally ordered patterns of behaviour, as 
we find them pictured, for example, in the tales of the three 
great novelists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, Meredith, Hardy, and Henry James. That sense 
of security in a stable order of life has now been shattered. 
And what are we to say about the ethical securities of 
Victorian England? Here the scope of the discussion calls for 
more detailed specification. Five types may be distinguished 
within the ethical tradition; of which two are intimately 
dependent on religious beliefs, and a third is avowedly 
Christian in principle, though it largely swings free of 
religious associations in its practice; while the fourth and 
fifth are purely secular, the last being frankly antagonistic to 
all religion. The two types of distinctively Christian ethics 
are (1) the Catholic and (2) the Puritan. Both were con- 
servative in morals and, in politics, anti-revolutionary. The 
Catholic rule of life, resting on infallible revelation, was the 
more rigid ; as the nineteenth century wore on, its influence 
spread among the masses and, through the Oxford Move- 
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ment, within the Anglican communion. The strength of the 
Puritan ethic lay in Methodism, the creed of the petix 
bourgeosie and the skilled artisan, backed in the higher ranks 
of society by the influence of the Evangelical revival, |) 
regard to both these types we must not allow the conventional 
practice of the average Christian to cloud our view of the 
ideal he professes to follow, or, more particularly, of the very 
different behaviour of those in whom a living faith generate 
what medieval thinkers termed “ infused virtue,” i.e. the 
form of character distinctive of the saint. The Catholic and 
Puritan traditions must be measured by their best. Thirdly 
(3), there is what may be called the Public School ethic, a 
creation of the Victorian age, which aims at the production 
of the Christian, or, more pointedly, of the English, gentleman, 
with its watchwords, now somewhat blown upon in popular 
estimation, of “‘ corporate loyalty ’’ and “‘ honourable ser- 
vice ” in Church and State. Though restricted to the upper 
and professional classes, its influence was diffusive, through 
the Anglican clergy, the country gentry, and the Civil 
Service, which became by the close of the century the real 
governing power in the Empire. Elementary education, for 
example, was, from the first, and is still, administered from 
Whitehall by men trained in the ethic of the Public Schools. 
All these three types preserved more or less closely their 
contacts with the faith of Christianity ; even the least other- 
worldly of Public School men retains through life a loose 
attachment to the religion of his youth. The fourth type 
(4) is the morality of the man of business, on the higher level 
where, as in Galsworthy’s Forsytes, the sway of “ cool self- 
love ” and of the acquisitive desires is tempered by a generous 
hospitality, by kindliness towards dependents, by stem 
commercial integrity, and a self-respect and pride of place 
that recall the Stoics of the early Roman Empire. This way 
of life is essentially this-worldly and independent, though 
not exclusive, of religious loyalties. The last type (5), the 
Rationalist, was avowedly anti-religious. Traditional it 
assuredly was; for its sources lie back in the Eighteenth 
Century Enlightenment, in Voltaire, in Condorcet and the 
French revolutionary Idealists. Liberated from its attenuated 
theological vesture, t.e. from Deism, it passed into the hands 
of the British Utilitarians, in their crusade for political reform. 
Bentham and his disciples were zealous missionaries who lived 
by faith. The articles of their belief are well-known. First, 
they had a touching confidence in the perfectibility of man 
and in the possibility of unlimited progress. The evils that 
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block the way are due to the bad organisation of society and 
can be cured by remedial legislation. Secondly, they 
advocated individual liberty, dreaming of a world where each 
will achieve his own salvation by his own effort, and there- 
with the happiness of all other members of the community. 
Thirdly, this happiness, the goal of all endeavour, was inter- 
preted as economic welfare, the possession by each individual 
of a sufficiency, and something more, of this world’s goods. 
Lastly, the way to this Utopia lay in rational enlightenment, 
dispelling the mists of superstition, above all in knowledge 
of the sciences which already gave promise of man’s boundless 
mastery over nature. Not that these beliefs won general 





support. Their crude optimism and speculative super- 
ficiality provoked criticism from philosophers, at Oxford 
from Green and Bradley, at Cambridge from John Grote and 
Henry Sidgwick. The gentry and the middle classes adhered, 
as we have seen, to the Christian ethical tradition ; while the 
workers, throttled by the Factory System, turned for salva- 
tion, not to the doctrines of laissez-faire and individual self- 
help, but to the rising gospel of State Socialism. Yet the 
indirect influence of the Utilitarians was considerable; if 
Christian ethic inspired the Anti-Slavery crusade and the 
Factory Acts, that of Rationalism must be credited with the 
— of the Penal Code, national education and religious 
iberty. 

Now it is true that these currents of ethical tradition still 
survive, some of them—the Rationalist ethic, for example, 
and the Catholic—with strengthened influence. But none 
are unchallenged ; all have felt the shock of new experiences, 
undreamed of by the Victorians. Rationalism alone has come 
to some sort of accommodation with the new spirit. Readers 
of Bertrand Russell’s popular writings will note how he 
endorses most of the traditional articles of its beliefs. The 
claims of personal liberty, of economic welfare, of the potency 
of unprejudiced reason in applying science to life, are 
reasserted almost without qualification. Only the faith in 
perfectibility and progress is somewhat dimmed ; how could 
it be otherwise after the tragedy of the war? For the rest, 
traditional morality is suspect, like all else that is traditional. 
Complacency has vanished ; to win adherents, a way of life 
must prove its power to control the present and give hope 
and confidence for the future. The triumphs, as we please to 
call them, of applied science, the diffusion of knowledge 
through the popular Press, the tyranny of advertisement and 
mass-suggestion—it is not for nothing that the Nazi Govern- 
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ment includes a Minister for Propaganda and Enlightenment 
—the spread of class-consciousness and class-enmity, the 
crowning disaster of the war, with its baneful legacy of moral 
disillusionment and economic misery ; these have brought 
into being a new world, and the new world has given birth to 
a new outlook. The harvest of objective change was sown 
by the Victorians ; the resulting change of outlook sets the 
problem for to-day. The modern age has drifted from its 
historic moorings ; it has lost its assurance of security and js 
voyaging, without pilot, on an uncharted sea. 


III. 


Dr Whitehead, writing of the unbroken tradition of 
Western culture from Plato to 1900, declares that it 


““is warped by the vicious assumption that each 
generation will substantially live amid the conditions 
governing the lives of its fathers, and will transmit these 
conditions to mould with equal force the lives of its 
children.” And he adds that “ we are living in the first 
period of history for which this assumption is false.” 


The intelligentsia of the post-war generation have a keen 
sense that this is so; but the new conditions baffle their 
comprehension, and they have an equally keen sense of their 
inability to cope with them. Hence the prevalent note of 
revolt against tradition mingled with mistrust of the world 
and of themselves. It is difficult for the reflective observer 
to appraise their temper or their valuations ; for he is as 
ignorant as they are of what will come of them. He can only 
judge from what lies to his hand, i.e. the aspirations and 
behaviour of the young. The opinions of youth, even on its 
own age, cannot be accepted at their face value. But they 
are evidence at least of this, that the young are profoundly 
disillusioned with the established order of society. They are 
not prepared, as were their fathers, to take the universe as 
they find it. Age and experience, on their view, have heen 
weighed in the balance and been found wanting. We have 
but to look abroad, to Soviet Russia, to Fascist Italy, to the 
German Nazis, to realise the strength of this determination, 


on the part of youth, to come into its own in the reshaping of 


European society. A like temper is evident, though more 
measured in its expression, among the youth of our own 
country. Here their activity takes shape, not in schemes for 
political revolution—they are frankly bored with politics, 
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and, if they coquet with Communism, it is with the know- 

ledge that it is a forlorn hope—but in the fields of morals, 

literature and the arts. Nor are the leaders to whom they 

look for guidance to be found among philosophers ; there is 

nothing in the England of to-day comparable to the sway 

borne by Fichte over the youthful mind of Germany in the 

Napoleonic age. The voices that arrest attention are those 

of poets and novelists, together with the host of lecturers and 

journalists, who, like the Greek Sophists of the fifth century, 

provide, on varying levels of distinction, intellectual goads 

for a responsive public. I have in mind writers like D. H. 

Lawrence, and, among living teachers, Bertrand Russell and 

Aldous and Julian Huxley. But it is not easy to gauge from 
these authors the real temper of present-day youth. There 
isa wide gulf between appreciation and actual behaviour. 

Youth is always intolerant of conventions that outrage its 
sincerity of feeling and eager to respond emotionally to new 
ideas. The young to-day are almost morbidly anxious to 
escape the reproach of insincerity, and are far less hampered 
than were their fathers by reticence in speech or action. 
There is always, too, a temptation to claim credit as advanced 
thinkers by the avowal of views of daring unconventionality. 
We may recall the vogue of Oscar Wilde half a century ago— 
a phenomenon, be it. noted, of Victorian England. How 
many of those who professed admiration for that gifted 
personality shaped their conduct on his example? In the 
Victorian age, young people’s professions were perhaps more 
moral—shall we say, more hypocritical ?—than their per- 
formance ; to-day, I fancy that performance is, as a rule, 
more moral than profession. I question, for instance, whether 
sexual irregularities are as frequent in the lives of the post- 
war generation as current literature would lead us to suppose. 
I am thinking of this country, not of America, where 
repression in other matters has fostered compensatory 
indulgence in sex-relations. I believe that the great majority 
of the young of both sexes feel and act much as the young 
have always done. If anything, there is more eagerness on 
the part of girls to get married than there used to be. The 
Victorian enthusiasm for causes is a back number; enthu- 
slasm for persons has taken its place. For the rest, I suspect 
that impartial inquiry would endorse, as regards our modern 
youth, Professor Alexander’s charitable dictum on mankind 
in general, that perhaps three-quarters of them are good for 
three-quarters of the time. 

Let me try to analyse the more positive features in the 
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outlook of the younger generation. What is most distinctive 
is their astonishing, their exuberant, vitality. It shows itself 
in the thirst for new and thrilling experiences, the passion to 
be ever on the move, in any direction and at any cost, so long 
as the change is rapid and gives scope for their unwearying 
energy. This interest in movement and change for its own 
sake, apart from utilities to be served or goods attained, is 
characteristic of modern culture generally ; it dominates 
economics and politics, art and science, and even metaphysics 
and theology—the secular strongholds of the unchanging and 
the eternal. We have only to think of modern music and 
painting, of the resolution of the physical world into fields of 
energy, of the zeal of philosophers to make amends to Time 
for centuries of obloquy. Professors Alexander and White- 
head, for example, have got even God on the move, 
Negatively, this zest for rapid living has its correlate, as 
Burnet pointed out in a lecture at Oxford shortly before his 
death, in indifference to the heritage of learning. Where the 
present is of absorbing interest, there is no place for reflection 
on the past. History—and all knowledge, even that of the 
physical sciences, is becoming increasingly historical—is 
dismissed as a back number, discredited, as we noted above, 
by failure and deserving only of dishonourable interment. 
Mr Wilenski would close all museums and galleries to the 
public, at least until they have learnt, by living in the 
creative processes of the art of the present, to live also in 
those of the art of bygone times. The young to-day are at 
once more alive and more, far more, ignorant than their 
progenitors. In so far as they are not content to live wholly 
in the present, their eyes are turned towards the future. 
Their desire is not for erudition, but for experiment. Here 
science, which is so rapidly transforming the conditions of 
civilisation, points the way; if man can thus win control 
over Nature, shall he not, by the same method, win control 
over his own life? The method of science is to frame a 
hypothesis by induction from the known facts, to calculate 
what should follow from it, and test its validity by observa- 
tion and experiment. Let the moral reformer do likewise. 
Why should not anyone, with the requisite initiative and 
courage, try any mode of behaviour that promises satis- 
faction, unhampered by the dogmatism of tradition ? He's 
within his rights ; he takes the burden on his own shoulders 
and is prepared to stand or fall by the result. If he falls, the 
error is readily condoned; rather, the rebel excites the 
sympathy of his fellows, as does a scientist who has been 
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misled in his researches by the lure of an ill-fated hypothesis. 
In life, as in science, failure may well prove more instructive 
than success. The modern age shows a large indulgence 
towards the victims of moral aberration. 

The most obvious field for such experiments is that of 
sex-relationships. It is in youth that they are most insistent 
and engrossing. Recent research in psychology has thrown 
much light on the dark places of the mind, especially in the 
early phases of its development. We have learnt, for instance 
—and the lesson was sorely needed—the disastrous effects of 
the inhibition and repression of natural impulse. The rival 
claims of self-expression and self-control give rise to a grave 
problem, to which traditional ethics offers no adequate 
solution. I confine myself to noting facts, without embarking 
on ethical appraisement. What an older generation called 
wantonness is now interpreted as healthy natural impulse. 
The way is thus laid open to the apotheosis of desire. Fais 
ce que voudras. To quote from D. H. Lawrence, the one 
writer of unquestioned genius that the twentieth century has 
produced : 


“*God in me is my desire. Suddenly God moves 
afresh in me, a new motion. It is a new desire. Soa 
plant unfolds leaf after leaf, and then buds, till it 
blossoms. So do we, under the unknown impulse of 
desires, which arrive in us from the unknown.” 


Two changes have come about, facilitating experiments 
in sex-morality. The equality of the sexes has been recog- 
nised, not only in politics, of which youth takes little heed, 
but in social intercourse, for which it cares greatly. Men 
have ceased to be looked on as women’s natural protectors ; 
women are no longer left in ignorance before marriage of the 
facts of sex; frank discussion of sex-questions is no longer 
taboo for unmarried youths and girls. Freedom in talk leads 
to freedom in act. Young women take pride in vindicating 
their newly-won independence, and claim the right to control 
their lives at their own risk. Besides, the popularisation of 
the motor-car tends to prevent effective supervision by their 
elders. Secondly, the risks have been minimised by the 
increased efficiency of instruments of birth-control. Thus it 
is possible, as Bertrand Russell has pointed out, for married 
women to indulge in extra-marital intercourse without peril 
of exposure or prejudice to the legitimacy of offspring and 
the integrity of the family. We have already noted how 
tolerant is social opinion of the irregularities both of the 
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married and of the unmarried. It is no longer fatal to a girl, 
in the eyes of her suitor, if she has had prior relations with 
another man. 

* Fais ce que voudras.” The experimental temper js 
inevitably individualist. This does not mean that the youn 
are deliberately egoistic or averse to co-operation with their 
fellows. Rational Egoism, as Bishop Butler showed, prompts 
to much the same course of overt action as Rational Benevo- 
lence, whereas the behaviour of young people to-day is apt to 
cause pain and injury to others. This, of course, is per 
accidens and contrary to their intention. By individualism, 
I mean that their outlook upon life is from the angle of 
personal claims and personal attachments. What they 
demand is the chance to make or mar their own fortunes, free 
from parental restraint or social obloquy. Their interest in 
the world is not as a scene for the carrying out of impersonal 
causes, but as giving scope for the free play of personal 
desires. Success in so doing is their measure of its value, 
Above all, they are sensible of the danger to personality from 
the mechanisation of industry and the standardisation of 
professional life. ‘‘ What’s the good,” cried Lawrence, 
himself a miner’s son, “ of an industrial system piling up 
rubbish, while nobody lives ? We want a revolution, not in 
the name of money or work or any of that, but of life.” To 
combat this menace, the young grasp eagerly at any weapon 
that comes to hand. They are by no means averse to 
authority, so long as it is of their own choosing. We have 
only to look at Italy and Germany to see that. Traditional 
authority, on the other hand, is gud traditional, under a 
cloud. So also is it with established institutions. States and 
Churches evoke hostility rather than enthusiasm ; unless, 
like the Soviet State, they are the products of youth’s own 
creative energy, in the working of which youth itself can 
share. What response would be aroused to-day by the toast 
of “our glorious constitution,” that stirred the popular 
gatherings of a century ago? With Lawrence, the young 
** think the State a vulgar institution.” Their sympathy for 
Communism is an affair of the heart rather than of the head; 
resting partly on a sense of the failure of Capitalism, but 
mainly on admiration for the forceful courage with which the 
Soviet revolution has been carried through. Of its repression 
of liberty they take little note. On the other hand, voluntary 
associations of all sorts are in high favour, and give scope for 
much loyalty, self-sacrifice and mutual service. Above all, 
the young of both sexes are more responsive than ever they 
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were to the claims of personal affection. They show a ready 
generosity towards the “ down and out,” especially if they 
are, in Victorian phrase, “‘ undeserving ” ; the “ deserving,” 
ie. the morally respectable, have only got—what they 
deserve. Social valuations have become less materialist. 
Despite the increasing power of money in commerce and 
public life, its influence on personal relationships is almost 
negligible. Rich and poor can associate without the baffling 
sense of mutual restraint that impeded intimacy in bygone 
days. The barriers of class-consciousness, once so formidable, 
are being worn down : friendships, and even inter-marriage, 
between persons of different social antecedents, are no longer 
visited with social reprobation. Here, too, for the modern 
generation history simply does not count. 


IV. 


The honesty of this new attitude towards life, its freedom 
from complacency and its frank comradeship in adventure, 
contrast agreeably with the self-satisfied reliance on con- 
ventions that marked an earlier age. It is no child of nine- 
teenth-century Rationalism, for all its insistence on individual 
liberty and its contempt for historical tradition. For, unlike 
the old creed, it is a product of the emotions rather than of 
theintellect. Ifthe youth of to-day are attracted to Bertrand 
Russell’s ethical doctrines, it is not from rational conviction, 
but because they feel that his heart is in the right place. He 
isthe champion, both by precept and example, of the method 
of experiment in morals, especially in the fields of sex and 
education, in which youth takes peculiar interest. We must 
not look for logical consistency in the outlook of the modern 
age. The prototype is to be found, not among the Utili- 
tarians, but among the Romantics, such as Shelley in our 
own country, or George Sand in France, or those devotees 
of the religion of feeling, the Schéne Seelen who wander fitfully 
over the enchanted world of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 

We may generalise a little further. The advocates of 
emotional satisfaction do but reflect, in the field of conduct, 
a general mistrust of intellectualism that characterises the 
modern outlook upon life. The appeal everywhere is to 
immediate experience. I will illustrate from three types of 
contemporary opinion, the representatives of any one of 
which would shudder at being associated with either of the 
other two. First, take the philosophers; everyone knows 
how Bergson led the way by dethroning intelligence in favour 
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of intuition. Others have followed similar paths; the 
psychologists vie with one another in interpreting cognitive 
processes in terms of conation, and Professor Alexander gives 
his blessing on their endeavour ; while philosophers, psycho- 
logists and scientists are at one in proclaiming that sense. 
data, directly experienced by way of acquaintance, furnish 
an indubitable basis for their constructions. Truth for its 
own sake is at a discount ; in his recent book, The Scientific 
Outlook, Bertrand Russell begins by telling the ingenuous 
public that science alone gives knowledge, and ends by 
telling them that its claim to truth is illusory and that its 
sole significance is its power. My second illustration is from 
D. H. Lawrence, who may well be regarded, as he regarded 
himself, as the religious prophet of the modern age. “ Pri- 
marily,” he wrote, “‘I am a very religious man.” In the 
secular conflict between religion and science, Lawrence was 
unreservedly on the side of religion. He hated science, as he 
hated ethics; because they strive to illumine with intel- 
lectual light the mysterious abyss of darkness, where 
immediate emotional experience alone can penetrate, and, 
by penetrating, give peace both to spirit and to sense. 


*““ My great religion,” he said, “is a belief in the 
blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect. We 
can go wrong in our minds. But what the blood feels, 
and believes, and says, is always true.” 


Lawrence’s religion, indeed, was his own; and there are 
many who would question its right to the name. I think 
they are mistaken. Lawrence was at heart an austere Puritan, 
and we can well understand his delight in the Letters of the 
medieval prototype of Puritanism, St Bernard. If it had 
fallen to the lot of ‘* Jix,”’ as Home Secretary, to pass judge- 
ment on St Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle, he would 
have censored them, as ignorantly, and on the same pretexts, 
as he did Lawrence’s novels. 

My third example is of a phenomenon which everyone 
will admit to be religious. There are, of course, many to-day 
for whom the word religion either conveys no meaning or 
provokes uncompromising hostility. The regretful question- 
ing of the later Victorians, the temper of a Matthew Arnold 
or a Renan, is alien to the present generation. Undenomina- 
tional religion, again, is at a discount ; the young, if they are 
religious at all, expect religion to be definite and to tell them 
clearly where they stand. This, rather than the appeal to 
historicity, is what attracts many to the Church of Rome. 
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We sometimes hear it alleged that the young to-day have no 
sense of sin. Anyone who doubts the prevalence of the sense 
of sin should reflect on the rapid spread of the Group Move- 
ment. It has many symptoms of modernity ; its call is from 
youth to youth, its method is experimental, and it operates 
as a voluntary association. I refer to it here as illustrating 
the appeal to immediate experience. Its avowed aim is to 
change the heart and establish personal contact with Christ, 
and the means are personal contacts among its members. 
Evidence and argument play no part in its activities ; their 
place is filled by direct illumination by the Spirit. It not only 
lacks intellectual foundation, but glories in the lack of it. 
For this reason I question whether its influence will last. No 
religion can endure without a rational basis ; and the Group 
Movement, for all its insistence on a high standard of conduct, 
is likely to go the way that Mithraism went when confronted 
with Christianity. The secret of its present success is 
revealed by one of its favourite catchwords ; it satisfies the 
need for “‘ guidance.” The need is urgently felt by the youth 
ofto-day. For all their vitality, their freedom from reserve, 
their thirst for experiment and self-expression, their revolt 
against history and against reason, they know that they are 
drifting in a disordered world, and are profoundly mis- 
trustful. This spirit of disillusionment and self-mistrust is 
the tragedy of the modern age. 


¥: 


I am loth to close with a moral, lest I should seem 
churlish towards the rising generation, which in one respect 
at least shows brighter promise than that in which I was 
brought up. It is more alive, and I prefer vitality to respect 
for historical tradition. It is not by reversion to the past 
that men’s souls will win salvation. Yet my preference is of 
the heart rather than of the head, and we must take heed of 
Bertrand Russell’s warning and not allow wish-fulfilment to 
determine our judgements. The only moral I will draw is 
philosophical. What troubles me about the modern world is 
its mistrust of intellect. I have no faith in an appeal from 
reason to an immediate experience that is non-rational. 
Experience cannot be severed into a basic fragment that is 
directly apprehended and a superstructure that is inferential. 
Reasoning apart from intuition is empty; intuition apart 
from reasoning is blind. All knowledge implies their union. 
I cannot labour this point here ; suffice it to say, on the one 
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hand, that reason covers more than reasoning, and, on the 
other, that to seek truth beyond its borders is to seek dark. 
ness and not light. 

To justify the distinction, among our personal opinions, 
of true and false ; and, among our personal desires, of good 
and evil, is the business of philosophy. Such a philosophy jg 
very different from that ‘‘ philosophy of science ”’ to which 
alone Russell allows the name. Science gives here no help at 
all. It furnishes, as Russell himself shows, its own refutation, 
in that its pursuit of truth issues in a scepticism to be 
welcomed only as the outcome of a heroic effort after a 
truth that cannot be found. From this impasse there is no 
escape. In his despair of science as the pursuit of truth, 
Russell falls back on science as the pursuit of power. But 
the power may be for evil as well as for good; the lives 
saved by improved sanitation may be destroyed by poison- 
gas; and what can science, which deals solely with facts and 
causal laws, tell us about values? The knowledge of good 
and evil lies beyond the scientific pale. 

Philosophy is not bounded, as science is, by the horizon 
of temporal events. ‘“ The things that are temporal,” writes 
Professor Whitehead, “‘ arise by their participation in the 
things that are eternal.”’ Theory of knowledge is bound to 
take account of timeless objects, as conditions of what is 
given in temporal experience. The same is true of theory of 
morals. A purely humanistic and this-worldly ethic is self- 
contradictory both in theory and in practice. It seeks 
satisfaction of desire within the temporal process ; but where 
can it find it ? Not in the future, for that is unknown ; not 
in the past, for that is dead and buried ; not in the present, 
for the present is a vanishing “‘ now.” 

*“* Rapide avec sa voix 
D’insecte, Maintenant dit: je suis Autrefois.” 

There was good reason for Lawrence’s reproach of Russell: 
‘“‘He will—apart from philosophical mathematics—be so 
temporal, so immediate. He won’t let go, he won’t act in the 
eternal things, when it comes to man and life.” 

That is my moral. What the modern age lacks 1s 
reverence, a reverence that is no mere emotion, but an 
emotion that has its source in intellectual vision. Here, in 
the contemplation of that which is beyond time, and which, 
being beyond time, imparts to things temporal their grade of 
value, lies the answer to the moral problems of to-day. 

W. G. DE BURGH. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 
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PURPOSIVE ACTION. 
H. W. B. JOSEPH, F.B.A. 


II. 


TuE first part of this paper criticised the doctrine that what 
makes an action purposive is being taken as means to an end ; 
and a connected suggestion, put forward by Professor Stocks, 
that what makes purposive activity artistic or moral is to be 
found in some character of the means-taking, not in its 
pursuing other ends than if it were not moral or artistic, was 
examined and rejected so far as art is concerned. Before 
offering an alternative account of what purposive action is, 
this suggestion must be examined in regard to the morality 
of actions. For Professor Stocks thinks that what he has 
said of the artistic act and interest may equally be said of the 
moral act and the moral interest; and that it cannot be 
truly said of the first does not show that it cannot of the 
second. The moral interest also, in his opinion, supervenes 
upon purposes independently given. But since the artistic 
interest transforms the means, he has difficulty in finding a 
place for a further and moral transformation. 


‘‘ Purpose proposed an end, and construed all else 
with sole reference to it ; art brought the means to life, 
and made them justify themselves. What room is left, 
then, for morality? Means and end between them 
exhaust the act.”’ } 


The answer is surprising, and, I think, untenable. 


“Purpose, when fully developed and expressed, is 
action, and the embroidery of art, if incidental to 
purpose, is incidental to action ; but ‘ action’ none the 


1 Pp, 27. 
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less is a term foreign to the vocabulary equally of art 
and of purpose.” ! 


I would allow that of every purposive activity, either 
merely means-taking or otherwise, one may ask whether it js 
good, and whether one ought to engage in it. But that js 
not to say that those activities are not actions, nor that 
purposes are only supplied to and not by the moral interest, 


““ Suppose one rejects a possible way of making 
money,” says Professor Stocks, ‘‘on moral grounds, 
This will not mean that one gives up the purpose of 
making money where one decently can” . . . or “ that 
one has thought of another and a better way of making 
money.” * Making money is “only an end, like any 
other, a possible result of action, and .. . falls, with 
all other ends, under the inflexible moral rule that it 
may not be pursued by any and every means.” ® 


Our ends—this seems to be the argument—are no more 
supplied by the moral than by the artistic interest ; but each 
of these interests in its way controls the means-taking. Yet 
supposing I were to substitute for making money in the above 
illustration the death of a rival; is it only certain means to 
achieving this purpose that I must reject on moral grounds ? 
And if ends are provided to the moral interest extraneously, 
and making money is one of them, must not my maxim be 
rem, St possis, recte ; si non, quocunque modo rem? Making 
money when one decently can may be sometimes right ; but 
sometimes a man ought to abandon it altogether. You 
cannot take the ends to which in fact and independently of 
moral considerations men’s means-taking activities are 
directed, and say that morality is concerned only with the 
means to be used in attaining them. 

“* Morality,’’ says Professor Stocks,* “‘ may call on a man 
at any moment to surrender the most promising avenue to 
his own moral perfection”; again speaking as if the end 
were furnished to it extraneously, and it were only concerned 
with the means. And doubtless it may be a man’s duty to 
abandon his career and fight, though his career was a better 
school of moral perfection than war commonly is. But that 
is really to say that morality may call on a man to reject or 
postpone some contemplated end, not revise the means to it. 
Only if we call the good which a man can realise in, or make 
of, his life his end, is there an end which the moral interest 





1 P, 30. “P, 8. 3 Pp, 29. 
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may not call on him to reject ; and that is because this 
interest itself provides it. And if that is what is meant by 
his moral perfection, his moral perfection is not an end in 
the sense of something to which what he does is means. I 
will not discuss here the view that the moral interest is 
regardless altogether of any good to be realised either as a 
result or in the doing of the action it prescribes. According 
to this view, which I do not share, though acting from a sense 
of duty is morally good, what it is my duty to do need neither 
itself be good, nor be expected to have any good result. 
Without subscribing to this, I would maintain that nothing 
properly to be called an end, nothing of a nature determinate 
enough for us to seek means to it, is given to the moral 
interest as what must be accepted as an end, with no moral 
question except concerning the means by which it should be 
sought. Of any such end, the moral interest may lead me to 
say “ In no way this.” 

The moral interest does not indeed provide all ends. But 
neither, when ends are furnished to it, is there left to it only 
the task of controlling means. 


“It does not matter, so far as I can see,” (I quote 
again) ‘‘in what terms the purposive attitude is con- 
ceived, whether as directed to self-interest, one’s own 
happiness, or to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, or even as self-realisation: in each case this 
limitation stands, that the end is ‘ constituted by nature 
and supposed ’ in the purposive activity.” + 


But surely it is a moral question whether I should direct my 
activities to my own happiness, or the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, or self-realisation (which, I agree, turns 
out on examination to be “‘ a purely formal conception ”’).? 
Further, there is the question in what they severally consist. 
The purposive attitude is shown in deliberately including 


these components and rejecting those; and the moral 


interest enters also here. Of the various ends which human 
nature sets a man desiring or seeking after, the moral 
interest makes him consider which to include in his life ; and 
this not without regard to the character of the means by 
which they might be brought into being. And such regard 
to the means is treating them not indeed as ends, but as 
right or wrong, good or evil, and so fit or unfit to be com- 
ponents of his life ; and if admitted as components or con- 
stituents of a virtuous or good life, though they are not 
1P, 81, 2 Pp. 91. 
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admitted as means to its virtuousness or goodness, yet th 
are purposely admitted, in that way of purposiveness which 
is not means-taking. That the conception of “a continuing 
form finding its changing embodiment in the changing 
situations of life’’ is “‘ at the foundation of all effort and 
every purpose’! [I largely agree. But the whole effort to 
embody this form in one’s life is purposive, and every 
activity in which this is done is pro tanto a purposive activity, 
though it need not be means-taking. We must conceive 
purposive action more widely than that. 

Perhaps we may be helped to determine how we ought to 
conceive purposive action, if we ask ourselves why we think 
such action to be distinctively rational. And to answer this 
question, we may consider with what purposive action is to 
be contrasted. I suppose with what is impulsive, instinctive, 
or reflex. A question may be raised about the instinctive; 
for in many of their instinctive activities animals have been 
thought to exhibit purpose or design. But in so thinking are 
we not challenging the opposition of instinct and intelligence, 
and holding that there is more in such activities than the 
conceptions with which the physical sciences work will 
cover ? 

A completely physical interpretation of what we call the 
actions of men or other animals would hold that the conscious 
states of desire, aversion, fear, pleasure, pain and all thinking 
and imagining are irrelevant ; an adequate account of the 
changes that occur in any process carried out by animal 
muscles could be given without reference to them. It is 
allowed that we cannot always at present give such explana- 
tions. But though explanations have still to be offered in 
which these conscious states and activities are treated as 
playing a part, it is often such a part that the whole process 
may still be covered by the conceptions of physical science. 
Thus that the sight or scent of food determines an animal in 
a certain physical state to the motions of approach, seizure 
and ingestion is such an explanation ; and though the effect 
of these motions is the removal of both the physical state 
and the conscious discomfort called hunger, we need no more 
say that they are means taken with that end in view than we 
say that mountain ranges cool the warm moisture-laden air 
from the ocean in order to help the vegetation in the plains 
below. Such a schema of explanation as may be thus applied 


to feeding may be extended to the more complex setting of 


ideo-motor action. Not scents or sights, but images of these 
1 Pp. 75-76. 
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PURPOSIVE ACTION 
in the mind, or sounds (whether of words or otherwise) that 
call up such images may come to cause the movements which 
in turn cause the result that might have been described as 
their end. But so long as what is loosely called the associa- 
tion of ideas is all that is involved, we are still within the 
field of scientific conceptions. The so-called association of 
ideas (I do not say, everything which that has been held to 
cover) is really a linkage of unit-activities that comes about 
in the animal in virtue of such activities having been pro- 
voked together by stimulus from without, so that hereafter 
when one is provoked again it will serve as stimulus for the 
other. Much else would have to be said to make this account 
complete. The same unit-activity may have been provoked 
along with divers others, and have acquired linkage with 
them all; and there must be some reason why on a subse- 
quent occasion its renewed provocation leads on to this 
rather than that other. Moreover, much happens in a mind 
which, though some psychologists have referred it to 
association, others have shown to involve far more than 
such linkage of unit-activities. But that alone in principle 
can distinguish what Hobbes called the “‘ wild ranging of the 
mind’ from rational discourse, or what Locke called the 
association of ideas from the following out of that “‘ natural 
correspondence and connexion ” of them which he said it 
was “ the office and excellency of our reason to trace.” That 
again is the principle of the conditioned reflex ; and those 
who would explain as the establishment of a conditioned 
reflex an animal’s learning by trial and error to find its way 
out of a maze, or to unfasten without random movements 
the door of a cage separating it from its food, are really 
supposing such an association of unit-activities to arise. The 
word “‘ activity ”’ here must, of course, be taken to include 
hearing a particular sound, smelling a particular odour, 
seeing a particular shape or colour or coloured shape, feeling 
fear, hate or anger, desiring or imagining thus or thus and 
so forth, as well as executing a particular movement. The 
Gestalt school have pointed out how much even of animal 
behaviour seems irreducible to such linkage of unit-activities, 
unless Gestalten can be regarded as particular stimuli, and the 
apprehensions of them as unit-activities produced in response. 
Unfortunately, as Dr Bruno Petermann has shown,? in their 
conception of a physical Gestalt they proceed as if it could be 
so regarded, and thereby fatally blur the distinction between 


bom. The Gestalt Theory and the Problem of Configuration. Kegan Paul, 
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changes that fall under the conceptions of physical science 
and those which manifest reason. 

Ideo-motor connections are established in men, although 
something else than an ideo-motor connection may be 
required to set them working. A pianist purposely starts 
playing ; but, as he plays, the sight of a printed note deter. 
mines the movement by which a certain key is struck. The 
“secondarily automatic” conforms to the association 
schema; though, unless it is somehow controlled in a manner 
that does not, purposes may not be carried out. And within 
a secondarily automatic series we do not speak of means and 
end, though there are relations of cause and effect. We do 
not say that a pianist looks at the score as a means to moving 
his hand in a certain direction. This perhaps we should not 
say even before the activity had become secondarily auto- 
matic, since the movement of his hand is as much in his own 
power as the looking. But neither should we say, when the 
activity has become so, that he moves his hand as a means to 
the sounding of the note. The whole activity is to be called 
purposive because the details are adjusted to one another so 
as together to constitute the whole designed, rather than 
because of relations of means and ends. 

The user of an adding-machine, reading the digits in the 
items to be added, for each digit-reading presses a particular 
key. Here is sequence of unit-activities. There emerge 
printed digits giving the total; and nothing has happened 
inside the machine that cannot be brought under the con- 
ception of a linkage of unit-activities. The machine has not 
thought, nor acted purposively. But its designer, who 
determined how the unit-activities must be linkable so that 
this could happen, thought and acted purposively in think- 
ing. And this thinking was not such a linkage of unit- 
activities as goes on in the machine. 

What human activities cannot be brought within the 
schema of explanation that covers reflex, impulsive and con- 
ditionedly reflex action, when ideo-motor and other associa- 
tive connections are added ? Determination by desire can 
be brought within it ; and if the action in my power is not 
itself that of which the thought or imagination excites 
desire, but only causes that when done, still the action will 
fall under the schema. But so far it would not be a means 
taking action, but only one producing the effect desired. To 
justify calling it a means-taking, there must be not only the 
thought or imagination of z causing the thought or imagina- 
tion of that movement in my power y which would cause 2; 
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the thought that y is a means to z must be added. And this 
ig not merely that the thought of z should lead by unit- 
linkage to the thought of y as well as to desire, and these by 
jdeo-motor connection to the movement y; nor even that 
besides this the thought that y will cause z should arise. This 
last thought must not only arise but be another factor helping 
to cause y. Now how can this be? I have already the 
thought or imagination of z and of y ; I must now think of 
causing. But that is not enough ; for that I can do without 
thinking that y will cause z. To bring together the thoughts 
of a and of b and of a relation FR is not to think that a is in 
the relation R to b. Even if it were held that I cannot think 
of two terms and a relation without thinking of them as 
related by it—which is not true—there would be nothing to 
determine, if the relation were asymmetrical like cause, which 
term should fall into which place. To think then of causing 
is not enough. Moreover, why should it happen? Unit- 
linkage cannot connect the thought of a term with that of a 
relation as it may connect it with that of another term ; for 
the terms may be imaged, but the relation not. This was the 
difficulty that troubled Hume, and led him to resolve the 
thought that a causes b into the thought of the sequence of 
bona; but all that he really accounted for, even so, on his 
principles of unit-linkage, was the sequence of the thought of 
bon that of a; not until after which, at most, could I have 
the “ idea ” of the sequence. 

Genuine means-taking activity seems to me beyond the 
range of the non-rational. Whether it occurs in animals 
other than man I do not know. But I submit that the 
explanations commonly offered of what are called means- 
taking activities in them leave out what alone could justify 
so calling them. Many activities both of theirs and ours can 
be brought under a schema merely of desired-effect-producing. 
_ Now means-taking activities are, as we have seen, 
identified by some, both anciently and to-day, with pur- 
posive. But they are in no wise the only human activities 
which fail to conform to the schema of unit-linkage. Suppose 
I desire my house-door to shine with a particular colour. 
The unit-linkage schema might explain my covering it with 
a certain pigment, as a desired-effect-producing movement. 
But it would not explain my desiring it because I thought it 
beautiful any more than my painting it as a means-taking 
movement. For beauty is not a particular imaginable, like 
a house-door shining thus; and the desired shining of the 
house-door is neither a means to beauty nor produces beauty 
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as an effect, but (as I may think) is beautiful. Precisely the 
same argument applies if what I desire is thought of as good, 
or as choiceworthy. Yet everyone would accept, as a reason 
why I desired my door to shine with this colour, that | 
thought it would be beautiful, or why I desired to know 
something, that I thought the knowledge good; I am not 
saying, morally good. And my so thinking is not u.- 
connected with my activity being rational; but it js 
unconnected with any relation of means and end. 

I pass to cases where it is yet more obvious that the 
rationality from which I have distinguished conformity to 
the unit-linkage schema has nothing to do with means-taking, 
Though you might approve my painting of my door because 
the colour chosen is beautiful, it would hardly be beautiful 
independently of its relation to the surrounding colours, 
Anyhow, artistic activity is commonly shown in the pro- 
duction of parts so adjusted to one another that the whole is 
beautiful. In this adjusting, as distinct from producing the 
parts, there is no means-taking ; and the process of delibera- 
tion described by Aristotle could never discover how the 
adjustment is to be secured, a “‘ theme ”’ developed, a design 
completed or reached. Take the case of a building. It is not 
a question how stable foundations may be constructed, how 
the materials required may be transported, cut up, shaped 
and erected, but what the materials, their shapes and relative 
situations shall be. Or in dancing, not how the dancer’s 
muscles may be suppled and trained, but what the move- 
ments shall be. There is plenty of means-taking considered 
in deciding the one sort of question, but not in deciding the 
other. Each detail in the design of building or of dance is 
deliberated on, and included with reference to the rest with 
which it forms a whole: unless indeed the whole springs 
before the mind at once, as Professor A. E. Housman says 
has occurred to him with at least whole stanzas of a poem ; 
and even then each detail is to be justified and retained with 
such reference. But no detail is a means, producing, as an 
effect beyond or apart from it, either another detail or the 
whole. Yet is not the activity rational ? Is not each detail 
purposively included ? Is not its relation to the rest and to 
the whole a reason why it is included in the design, and, 
where design and execution are different (as they commonly 
are, though not, for example, when a man completes a poem 
** in his head ”’), why it is included in the execution, just as 
much as its causing the “‘ end ” is a reason why a man takes 
the means in his power? The process of discovering such 
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relations can no more be brought under the schema of 
scientific explanation than can the discovery of means ; and 
the thought of them no more determines action according to 
the principles of unit-linkage than does the thought that 
something is a means. And I cannot see that these non- 
means-taking activities are less rational or less purposive 
than the means-taking are. 

It seems to me that an action is purposive so far as in 
doing it the agent looks beyond the action itself or its 
qualities to something the apprehension of which, or of its 
relation to which, is a reason or among the reasons for his 
doing it. This statement needs certain elucidations or 
qualifications which will appear in the course of illustrating 
different ways in which this general character of purposive- 
ness may show itself. But one, since it concerns them all, I 
will set down at once. It is that the apprehension of that 
beyond the action itself which furnishes a reason for doing 
it may be implicit only. This is so even in means-taking. 

Purposiveness is means-taking, when that to which the 
agent looks beyond the action is some effect expected to be 
caused by the change which the action brings about. The 
dancer of a pas seul, in taking each step with reference to 
others beyond it, is acting purposively ; but because those 
other steps are equally actions in the dancer’s power and 
not effects of the step in question, it is not a means to them, 
and the purposiveness is not means-taking. But a physician 
healing himself, though he takes one action with reference to 
others of his to follow, waits for effects of the one to arise in 
his body through causes outside his control; and so far his 
purposiveness is means-taking. I have suggested above that 
the connection between the action in one’s power and the 
effect for the sake of which it is done may be so uniform and 
unquestioned that one does not attend to the distinction 
between them; such is the connection between the move- 
ments of a pianist’s fingers over the keyboard and the sounds 
that follow. We may as fairly say that a man gives a 
rendering of a sonata on the piano as of a song with the 
voice, and not that he takes means to the production of the 
former music. But his actions at every moment are pur- 
posive in respect of the relation between each of them and 
the rest as constituents in playing the sonata; they are 
means-taking only in respect of the causal connection between 
striking a key and the sound resulting. Let me give another 
illustration of the distinction. If the reasons for my action 
lie in the expected actions of others, but these enter with 
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mine as constituents into the execution of a single and 
common whole, my action though purposive with reference 
to them is so far not means-taking. I say so far, because of 
course the whole activity to which both it and they belong, 
like my whole activity of playing a sonata, may be means. 
taking in relation to an effect expected to follow from it; 
and each particular component action may be said to par. 
ticipate in this means-taking purposiveness. But if, though 
my action has reference to the action of another, yet this is 
by way of changes to be produced by my action in the 
situation in which another has to act, then the purposiveness 
in my action is means-taking, just as in the instance of a 
physician healing himself. The other’s action, again, may 
be expected to be done with reference to the same compre 
hensive activity as mine; or it may be expected to be done 
in execution of a different purpose to mine, but to further in 
some way the realisation of mine. In the latter case, though 
not in the former, my action is means-taking with reference 
to the other man’s action, as well as to the change in the 
situation which it is expected immediately to effect. 

So much for means-taking, which is but a special case of 
what seems to me one main form of purposiveness, viz., when 
that to which the agent looks, beyond the act itself or its 
qualities, is something else particular to which it is related. 
That something else may be an effect desired, and then the 
action is means-taking. But it may be other actions con- 
tributory, or expected to contribute, to the same total 
activity or its result ; and these other actions may be either 
my own or of others. Or it may be the whole to which the 
action or its result is expected to contribute, though no 
thought of what other actions are necessary besides is present 
to the mind. Thus a man acts purposively when he does 
what he thinks will ‘“‘ augment his happiness” ; and this is 
different from taking means to the production of a particular 
desired pleasure. The latter also is purposive; though 
merely to be determined to action by the pleasure accom- 
panying the imagination of some not present state, and of 
the movements the imagination of which is linked with the 
former imagination by the “ association of ideas,” is not 
purposive. And I suppose that in many of our most 
characteristically purposive activities, we do each action with 
reference rather to the whole to which our various co 
operating actions contribute than to other contributories. 
This is especially noticeable where our apprehension of what 
beyond the action furnishes a reason for doing it’ is only 
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implicit. For in carrying out a difficult task, when a man is 
as we say Wholly absorbed in what he is at the moment doing, 
he may be said to forget altogether in doing one action the 
others done or awaiting doing, but never altogether to forget 
the one purpose or task, in the execution of which they are 
all components. 

Let me repeat that the whole which requires the particular 
action for its completion need not be, like dancing or chamber 
music, a mere whole of action. It may be something which 
the whole of action is to leave behind it as its product; and 
in this case there is a means-taking relation to the product 
to be left behind. But the apprehension of the relation 
between the particular action and the whole of action or 
other contributory particulars, and of that between what it 
is to produce and the whole product, or other parts of it, to 
be left behind, also makes the particular action purposive. 

The other main form of purposiveness in action—and this 
form does not have means-taking as a special case—seems to 
me to be shown when the action would not have been done, 
but for the agent thinking that he ought to do it, or that it or 
its result—or some whole of which it or its result is a con- 
stituent—is good or beautiful. These considerations are 
neither of means, nor of specific qualities in the action or its 
result ; for that I ought to do an action is not a quality of it, 
and to be good or beautiful is not a specific quality of what is 
so; that for which it is held that I ought to do one action, or 
that one action or its result is good or beautiful, is not that 
for which I so think of another. Here too I think that we 
somehow look beyond the particular action, and but for this 
should not do it. And, though we may also look to a par- 
ticular result, which is something else to which the action is 
related, the essential feature is that we look to what is no 
such particular : to duty or good or beauty. No doubt I do 
the action because I ought to do it ; because this is good or 
beautiful. But I have regard to a universal principle of 
obligation ; to a goodness or beauty that cannot be identified 
with what makes this good or beautiful. 

And this perhaps is why, even if we were erroneously to 
call the system, by their relations to which, and to one 
another in which, our actions are purposive, their end, yet 
there is no finis ultimus. So far as it is possible for a man to 
unify all his activities by way of one purpose, it is by making 
them not means (unless it were to a result to come about 
after death), but constituents of a good for the sake of which 
they are done. ‘“‘ By what means,” asks Carlyle, at the close 
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of his Life of Sterling, ‘‘ is a noble life still possible for me 
here?” He is thinking of such unification ; but he should 
have asked “‘ By how living ?”’ not “ By what means?” 
Yet even so, the goodness realised in a noble life cannot be 
identified with it, but falls also, as it were, beyond it ; though 
it is no particular to which such a life is related as, in the 
first main form of purposiveness, a particular action js 
related to something else particular beyond it. 

There remains a field not yet spoken of, that of the 
rational activity displayed in thought. I find it difficult 
not to admit purposiveness there also. It appears to me 
clear that the whole effort of trying to understand, the 
mind’s voyage of intellectual discovery, is internally pur- 
posive. And the same holds of an artist’s effort of thought 
in discovering the design he wants to achieve, the poem he 
wants to write, and so forth. Each detail of his thought has 
reference to a whole beyond it. Only he is not explicitly 
aware of this Beyond, of the design to which the detail has 
reference, until afterwards. Yet surely it, or the thought of 
it, must somehow work in determining what comes into the 
mind, and the incorporation of this into the design, as in 
purposive action the thought of a beyond works in a man’s 
decision ; particularly, as the thought of a good works, 
which some action may help to articulate and constitute. 

If so, purposiveness is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the working of intelligence, whether in speculative discovery 
or artistic creation, or practice ; but not means-taking : that 
is but a special case of one form of purposiveness. Those who 
speak of the limits of purpose may be asking themselves 
where human activity rises above purposiveness, or else 
where we can find what is not yet in any way purposive. To 
my mind, while in the higher direction there are no limits of 
purpose, in the lower they are exceedingly hard to draw. On 
the one hand, there may be irruptions of unpurposive 
behaviour in man ; on the other, it is difficult to believe that 
there is nothing but unpurposive behaviour in other animals. 
The Cartesian belief that these are unconscious machines 1s 
scarcely held to-day; but are they altogether machines, 
though conscious? No mere complex of non-purposive 
component activities can be purposive ; nor do I see how the 
purposive can develop from the non-purposive. But where 
and how the capacity for purposiveness first appears—that 
seems to me to be the question of the limits of purpose. 


H. W. B. JOSEPH. 


New Co.tiecre, Oxrorp. 
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MUST SCIENCE RUIN ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS ? * 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., F.B.A. 


Wuat 1s Economic PRoGREss ? 


Economic progress is the orderly assimilation of innovation 
into the general standard of life. I use the word “ innova- 
tion” advisedly, for ‘“‘ invention”? has too mechanical a 
connotation, and we must include processes and the conse- 
quences of discovery. Vitamins are not an invention, but 
their discovery is innovation in knowledge. Canning has 
not been invented recently, but its extension to vegetables, 
fruit and poultry in our home counties, is an innovation 
which disturbs many factors before it is finally assimilated. 
So economic progress usually connotes a widespread sharing 
of new benefits, but is by no means inconsistent with some 
degree of uneven distribution of wealth or income, for in a 
non-socialistic community, in my judgment, some disparity 
generally raises the standard of life of the mass to a point 
higher than it would be under a forced equality of distribution 
of wealth, the envies and illusions caused by disparity not- 
withstanding. The purely material standard in Great Britain 
was raised fourfold during the nineteenth century, and 
probably rather more in the United States. If we take into 
account also length of life and the proportion of leisure, the 
increase is much greater. Here I draw attention particularly 
to the limitation of this expression—the standard of life—its 
quantitative nature. It may tell us that the average man 
can afford four times as many candles as his forerunner a 
hundred years ago, but it says nothing of the qualitative 
evolution of his expenditure through oil, gas, gas incan- 
descence, up to electric light. It says nothing of the amenities 
of a bicycle, or the significance of insulin. 

? An “Evening Discourse” delivered at Leicester to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, September, 1983. 
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To Wuat Has Procress BEEN Due? 


This fourfold improvement arises only to a very small 
extent through changes in the average innate capacity of 
man, not co-operant with, or parasitic upon, his environment, 
It is almost all due to innovation in social activity (including 
social education and the reactions of economic betterment 
upon physical and mental ability). The greater part of the 
innovation is scientific innovation, in physics, engineering 
and public health, but a not inconsiderable part falls outside 
these categories, and belongs to the non-physical section— 
better ideas about money, more social confidence in banking 
and credit, improved political and social security and legal 
frameworks for the better production and diffusion of wealth. 
The elaboration of these factors depends partly on intellectual 
prevision and invention, but mainly upon average moral 
standards and calibre of character, since many political 
schemes, including international co-operation, are impractic- 
able just because and only because of failings or fallings short 
in the present standards of human nature. It is being 
commonly stated that scientific changes are coming so thick 
and fast, or are so radical in their nature and implications, 
that the other factors of social life, the intangibles of credit, 
the improvements in political and international organisations 
and ideas, are unequal to the task of absorbing and accom- 
modating them, or else the changes present new problems 
which have no counterpart on the social side. For example, 
the power and practice of broadcasting internationally, from 
Moscow in propaganda, or between America and England for 
purposes of mutual enlightenment on points of view, or 
round the Empire for a binding sentiment, may—perhaps 
must—have great ultimate consequences, socially and 
politically ; but the problems it creates have no precedent 
or guides from the past, and may liquefy set conditions or 
harden fluid ones before we are ready for the consequences. 
If changes in social forms and human nature or behaviour 
cannot possibly be made rapidly enough for the task, then 
that sense science may “ ruin ”’ economic progress, and the 
world might be better served in the end if scientific innovation 
were retarded to the maximum rate of social and economi¢ 
change. 


LIMITING Facrors. 


I do not suggest that certain discoveries should be put 
into cold storage for 2,000 years, like conic sections—that 1s, 
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deliberately —though it is not unlikely that many things are 
now worked out theoretically in advance of the times, to be 
worked into practical applications far in the future. But I 
do refer to the possibility of a maximum social advantage in 
some co-ordination of application which may mean something 
less than a maximum or forced application at any particular 
oint. Civilisation went through a long period when the 
limiting factor to progress was the scientific, but is now 
passing through a stage when the limiting factors are non- 
scientific. They may be the capacity of minds or materials 
or societies for the rapidity of change, or for the enormous 
range of change. The lack of identity in the tempo of change 
creates new problems, tending to offset scientific advantages, 
of three types. First, for example, the utilisation of rare 
minerals for essential or competitive purposes, as we learnt 
in Sir Thomas Holland’s Presidential Address at Bristol, 
where the full social or political consequences of the new uses 
found for certain minerals began to dawn on some of us. This 
utilisation of natural products, the need for which becomes 
general, but the distribution of which is particular and 
accidental, sets up great political strains, and we have 
invented no means of adjusting the international effects of 
accidental monopoly of essential elements. Second, the 
problem of scope, where the scale of production upon which, 
for example, a chemical innovation can be made to give its 
teal economic advantages, is a scale inconsistent with the size 
of markets freely open in a nationalistic world. Here strains 
are set up in the international machine and the balance of 
trade, which may gravely jeopardise economic progress, and 
dry up the juices of commerce. One may think of powerful 
industrial nations setting up synthetic nitrogen plants on a 
scale each scientifically correct in a productive sense, but not 
asa whole adapted to a real world of isolated nationalistic 
consumption. 

Third, for example, where the innovation is absorbed 
most easily for offensive purposes in a military or naval sense, 
it may create rivalries and changes of balance of power 
inimical to economic security, and compel new economic 
sacrifices outweighing the direct economic advantages of 
peaceful uses. It is open to question whether the innovation 
of air-craft has yet become, on net balance, economic pro- 
gress. What it has added to the standard of life in a civil 
direction, may still be outbalanced by the new burdens in 
other directions for offence and defence, and by some loss of 
amenity. 

Vou, XXXII. No. 8. 13 
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THE Two CuLassEs OF INNOVATION. 


Inasmuch as all economic production creates real veste| 
interest in a location or a skill devoted to it, and eye 
scientific innovation alters the centre of gravity of collectiy, 
demand, every such scientific change disturbs an econom; 
equation. That equation for human life may often be riche 
ultimately, but the pain or waste of disturbance has to hy 
debited to the gain, before the net balance is progress, Fy 
the time being, the balance may be net loss, the price paid 
for to-morrow. If to-morrow is continually postponed, 
because it, in its turn, is redisturbed, and the economir 
to-morrow never comes, it is literally jam yesterday, jam 
to-morrow, but never jam to-day. Wastes of absorption wil 
be at a minimum in certain conditions, which are related to 
the wearing life of existing assets and places, and to the rate 
of flow of new skill into new directions. The orderly absorp. 
tion of innovation into economic progress, apart from 
improvements in the non-economic factors of such progress, 
depends upon two kinds of balance. The first is the balance 
between two classes of scientific discovery, that which 
accelerates or makes easier the production of existing 
economic goods, and that which creates new kinds of 
economic satisfactions—the derivative and the direct. Let 
us suppose that in static society a million people are employed 
making boots, and the gramophone has not been invented. 
Then let a labour-saving device be invented, such that the 
same quantity of boots can be made by half the workers, 
and boots are half the price. Assuming that the demand fa 
boots is quite inelastic, and no more are wanted, there is 
potential unemployment for half a million people, and the 
whole population has now reserve unspent purchasing power, 
saved on cheaper boots. The gramophone is introduced, 
employing the potentially unemployed, and absorbing the 
reserve or released purchasing power. The progress of the 
past hundred years has been essentially of this order, and 
innovation has enabled purchasing power to be released for 
new spending, first, upon far more of the same article at the 
reduced price; second, upon more of other existing goods; 
and, third, upon entirely new kinds of satisfaction, bicycles 
or radio sets. In this connection it must be remembered that 
an old article may be so transformed in degree as to bk 
equivalent to a change in kind—the silk stocking ant 
feminine footwear are cases in point. Now even if these two 
classes of innovation, direct and derivative, are in balance, 
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the process of absorbing them will give rise to economic 
growing pains and temporary dislocations of capital and 
employment, but the gains will rapidly outweigh the dis- 
advantages. But when they are not in balance, the process 
is more painful, and the debit to be set against progress very 
much greater. The introduction of machinery has been for 
300 years accompanied by the same hostile arguments, for 
the immediate effects in unemployment are much more 
obvious and human than the countervailing employment 
given by the released purchasing power, which may occur in 
some other place or country. Illustrations may be found all 
the way from Queen Elizabeth’s sentiments on stocking- 
knitting machinery, to the Luddite riots, and the eight looms 
per weaver, of to-day. 

Lee brought out an epoch-making invention for knitting 
stockings, which was the only considerable British inven- 
tion before the eighteenth century, and Queen Elizabeth 
exclaimed: ‘“‘I have too much regard for my people who 
obtain their bread by knitting.”” So Lee took his machine 
to France. 


An Historic EXAMPLE: THE ADVENT OF THE 
STAGECOACH. 


But in the literature of the whole series, nothing can 
outdo, for detailed economic jeremiad and precise calculation 
of woe, a contemporary examination of the effect of the 
introduction of the stage coach in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century upon the post horse industry and all that 
depended upon it. It is contained in a rare book entitled 
The Grand Concern of England, 1673, which covers a variety 
of discontents, and I cannot find that any attention has ever 
gp oe to it. It is so striking that I must quote at 
ength :-— 


‘* These Coaches and Caravans are one of the greatest 
mischiefs that hath hapned of late years to the Kingdom, 
mischievous to the Publick, destructive to Trade, and 
prejudicial to Lands. 

‘* First, by destroying the Breed of good Horses, the 
Strength of the Nation, and making Men careless of 
attaining to good Horsemanship, a thing so useful and 
commendable in a Gentleman. 

“* Secondly, by hindring the Breed of Watermen, who 
are the Nursery for Seamen, and they the Bulwark of the 


Kingdom. 
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‘“‘ Thirdly, by lessening of his Majesties Revenues, 
** For the first of these ; Stage-Coaches prevent the 
breed of good Horses, destroy those that are bred, and 
effeminate his Majesties Subjects, who having used them. 
selves to travel in them, have neither attained skil] 
themselves, nor bred up their Children to good Horse. 
manship, whereby they are rendred uncapable of serving 
their Countrey on Horseback, if occasion should require 
and call for the same; for, hereby they become weary 
and listless when they ride a few miles, and unwilling to 
get on Horseback ; not able to endure Frost, Snow, or 
Rain, or to lodg in the Fields; and what reason, save 
only their using themselves so tenderly, and their riding 
in these Stage-Coaches, can be given for this their 
inability ? 

‘* What encouragement hath any Man to breed 
Horses whilst these Coaches are continued ? There is 
such a lazy habit of body upon Men, that they, to 
indulge themselves, save their fine Cloaths; and keep 
themselves clean and dry, will ride lolling in one of them, 
and endure all the Inconveniences of that manner of 
travelling rather than ride on Horseback; So that if 
any Man should continue his Breed, he must be one that 
is a great lover of them, and resolve to keep and please 
his own fancy with them ; otherwise most certainly he 
(as most Breeders already have done) will give over his 
breeding. 

““ There is not the fourth part of Saddle-Horses, 
either bred or kept now in England, that was before these 
Coaches were set up, and would be again if they were 
supprest. Nor is there any occasion for breeding or 
keeping such Horses, whilst the Coaches are continued. 

‘“* For, will any Man keep a Horse for himself and 
another for his Man, all the year for to ride one or two 
Journeys, that at pleasure, when he hath occasion, can 
slip to any place where his business lies, for two, three or 
four shillings, if within twenty miles of London, and so 
proportionably into any part of England? No, there is 
no Man, unless some Noble Soul, that scorns and abhors 
being confined to so ignoble, base and a sordid way of 
travelling, as these Coaches oblige him unto, and who 
prefers a publick Good before his own ease and advan- 
tage, that will breed or keep such Horses. Neither are 
there near so many Coach-Horses either bred or kept in 
England now, as there were Saddle-Horses formerly, 
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there being no occasion for them, the Kingdom being 
supplyed with a far less number. For, formerly, every 
Man that had occasion to travel many Journeys yearly, 
or to ride up and down, kept Horses for himself and 
Servants, and seldom rid without one or two Men; but 
now since every Man can have a passage into every 
place he is to travel unto, or to some place within a few 
miles of that part he designs to go unto, They have left 
keeping of Horses, and travel without Servants; And 
York, Chester and Exeter Stage Coaches, each of them 
with forty Horses a piece, carry eighteen Passengers a 
week from London to either of these places ; and in like 
manner as many in return from these places to London ; 
which comes in the whole to 1872 in the year. Now take 
it for granted, That all that are carried from London to 
those places, are the same that are brought back, yet 
are these 936 Passengers carried by forty Horses ; 
Whereas, were it not for these Coaches, at least 500 
Horses would be required to perform this Work. Take 
the short Stages, within twenty or thirty miles of 
London, each Coach with four Horses carries six 
passengers a day, which are 36 in a week, 1872 a year ; 
If these Coaches were supprest, can any Man imagine 
these 1872 Passengers and their Servants, could be 
carried by four Horses? Then reckon your Coaches 
within ten miles of London, that go backward and 
forward every day and they carry double the number 
every year; and so proportionably your shorter Stages 
within three, four or five miles of London. 

“There are Stage-Coaches that go to almost every 
Town within 20 or 25 miles of London, wherein Pas- 
sengers are carried at so low Rates, that most persons in 
and about London, and in Middlesex, Essex, Kent and 
Surry, Gentlemen, Merchants and other Traders that 
have occasion to ride do make use of; some to keep 
Fairs and Markets ; others to visit Friends, and to, and 
from their Countrey-houses, or about other business, 
who before these Coaches did set up, kept a Horse or two 
of their own, but now have given over keeping the same ; 
so that by computation there are not so many by ten 
thousand Horses kept now in these Parts, as there were 
before Stage-Coaches set up : By which means breeding 
of good Pad-Nags is discouraged, and Coach Horses that 
are bred, by cruelty and ill usage of Stagers are 
destroyed.” 
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Then he goes on to show how the Watermen have been 


“It prejudiceth his Majesty in his Revenue of 
Excise : for now four or five travel in a Coach together, 
and twenty or thirty in a Caravan, Gentlemen and 
Ladies, without any Servants, consume little Drink on 
the Road, yet pay as much at every Inn, as if their 
Servants were with them, which is the Tapsters gain and 
his Majesties Loss: But if Travellers would, as formerly 
they did, Travel on Horseback, then no Persons of 
Quality would ride without their Servants: And it is 
they that occasion the Consumption of Beer and Ale on 
the Roads, and so would advance his Majesties Revenue, 
I know it will be Objected, There are as many People 
now as will be when Coaches are down, and they drink 
where ever they are ; Therefore no matter whether they 
drink at Home or on the Road, since the Consumption 
will be the same ; How can the Kings Revenue then be 
advanced by Servants travelling with their Masters or 
Mistresses, more than it is already? The answer is 
plain ; at home they drink small or strong drink brewed 
by their Masters that pay no Excise, but whatever they 
drink at Inns pays the King’s duties; And all Innkeepers 
do declare that they sell not half the drink, nor pay the 
King } the Excise they did before these coaches set up.” 


But it is when he gets to the dependent and ancillary 


‘* These Coaches and Caravans are destructive to the 
Trade and Manufactories of the Kingdom, have im- 
poverished and ruined many thousands of Families, 
whose subsistence depended upon the Manufacturing of 
Wool, and Leather, two of the staple-Commodities of the 
Kingdom: For, before these Coaches were set up, 
Travellers rode on Horseback, and men had_ Boots, 
Spurs, Saddles, Bridles, Sadle-clothes, and good riding 
Suits, Coats and Cloaks, Stockings and Hats ; Whereby 
the Wool and Leather of the Kingdom was consumet, 
and the poor people set at work by Carding, Combing, 
Spinning, Knitting, Weaving, Fulling : And your Cloth 
Workers, Drapers, Taylors, Saddlers, Tanners, Currvts, 
Shoemakers, Spurriers, Lorayners, Felt-makers, had 4 
good imploy, were full of work, got money, lived hand- 
somely, and help’d with their Families to Consume the 
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Provisions and Manufactures of the Kingdoms ; But by 
means of these Coaches, these Trades, besides many 
others depending upon them, are become almost useless ; 
and they, with their Families, reduced to great necessity ; 
insomuch, that many thousands of them are cast upon 
the Parishes wherein they dwell, for a Maintenance. 
Besides, it is a great hurt to the Girdlers, Swordcutters, 
Gunsmiths and Trunkmakers ; Most Gentlemen, before 
they travelled in their Coaches, using to ride with 
Swords, Belts, Pistols, Holsters, Portmantues and Hat- 
cases, which in these Coaches they have little or no 
occasion for: For, when they rode on Horseback, they 
rode in one Suit, carried another to wear when they 
came to their journeys end, or lay by the way: But in 
Coaches, a Silk-Suit, and an Indian-Gown with a Sash, 
Silk-Stockings, Beaver-Hats men ride in, and carry no 
other with them, because they escape the wet and dirt, 
which, on Horseback, they cannot avoid ; Whereas, in 
two or three Journeys on Horseback, these cloaths and 
hats were wont to be spoiled: Which done, they were 
forced to have new very often; and that encreased the 
Consumption of the Manufactures and the imployment 
of the Manufacturers, which travelling in Coaches doth 
no way do. And if they were Women that travelled, 
they used to have Safeguards, and Hoods, Side-Saddles 
and Pillions, with Strappins, Saddle or Pillion-cloths, 
which (for the most part) were either laced or imbroy- 
dered ; to the making of which there went many several 
trades, seeing there is not one Side-Saddle with the 
furniture made, but before it be furnished, there are at 
least thirty several trades, have a share in the making 
thereof, most of which are either destroyed, or greatly 
prejudiced by the Abatement of their Trade: Which 
being bred unto, and having served seven years Appren- 
tiship to learn, they know not what other course to take 
for a Livelyhood. And besides all these Inferior Handy- 
Craftsmen, there are the Mercers, Silkmen, Lace-men, 
Milliners, Linnen and Woollen Drapers, Haberdashers, 
and divers other Eminent Trades, that receive great 
prejudice by this way of Travelling: For the Mercers 
sold Silk and Stuff in great quantities for Safeguards, 
Hoods, and Riding Clothes for Women ; by which means 
the Silk-Twisters, Winders, Throseters, Weavers and 
Dyers, had a fuller Imployment, the Silk-men sold more 
Lace and Imbroidery, which kept the Silver-Wyre- 
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Drawers, Lace-Makers and Inbroyderers. And at least 
ten Trades more were imployed: The Linnen-Draper 
sold more Linnen, not only to Sadlers to make up 
Sadles, but to Travellers for their own Use, nothing 
wearing out Linnen more than riding. Woollen-Drapers 
sold more cloth than now; Sadlers used, before these 
Coaches were set up, to buy 8 or 400 L. worth of cloth 
apiece in a year, nay some Five hundred and a Thousand 
pounds worth, which they cut out into Saddles and 
Pillion-Cloths ; though now there is no Sadler can 
dispose of One Hundred pounds worth of Cloth in a year 
in his Trade. The Milliners and Haberdashers, they also 
sold more Ribbons, Gloves, Hoods, Scarfs, and other 
things belonging to their Trade ; the dust, dirt and rain, 
and riding on Horseback, spoiling and wearing them 
out, much more than travelling in a Coach; and on 
Horseback these things were apter to be lost than ina 
Coach.” 


Then he goes into morals and ethics :— 


*“* For passage to London being so easie, Gentlemen 
came to London oftner than they need, and their Ladies 
either with them, or having the Conveniences of these 
Coaches, quickly follow them. And when they are there, 
they must be in the Mode, have all the new Fashions, buy 
all their Cloaths there and go to Plays, Balls and Treats, 
where they get such a habit of Jollity, and a love to 
Gayety and Pleasure, that nothing afterwards in the 
Countrey will serve them, if ever they should fix their 
minds to live there again ; But they must have all from 
London, whatever it costs.”’ 


After reviewing the effects on the better distribution of 
money in the country, on the rents of lands, urban and farm, 
through meat and pasture consumption, he proceeds to show 
that after all, the travel by coach is much dearer in the long 
run, even to the one who thinks he is clever in doing it, and 
then, what of comfort and convenience ! :— 


‘“‘ Travelling in these Coaches can neither prove 
advantagious to Men’s Health or Business : For, what 
advantage is it to man’s Health, to be called out of their 
Beds into these Coaches, an hour before day in the 
morning, to be hurried in them from place to place, till 
one hour, two, or three within night; insomuch that 
after sitting all day in the Summer time stifled with 
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heat, and choked with the dust; or the Winter time 
starving and freezing with the cold, or choked with 
filthy Fogs, they are often brought into their Inns by 
Torchlight, when it is too late to sit up to get a Supper ; 
and next morning they are forced into the Coach so 
early, that they can get no Breakfast. What addition is 
this to men’s Health or Business, to ride all day with 
strangers, oftimes sick, ancient, diseased Persons or 
Young Children crying; to whose humours they are 
obliged to be subject, forced to bear with, and many 

- times are poysoned with their nasty scents and cripled 
by the crowd of the Boxes and Bundles. Is it for a 
Mans Health to travel with tired Jades... ” 


EruicaL AIMS IN PROGRESS. 


The argument so far, no doubt, begs the question of the 
meaning of progress, and assumes that silk stockings and fine 
shoes represent a “higher” standard of life than black 
homespun woollens and rough boots—a doctrine that is not 
acceptable to Mr de Valera for example—but as we are not 
entering the field of morals or ethical aims, we are obliged 
to assume that those objects which are actually the subject 
of average human desire must be given their economic 
significance accordingly, and not attempt to solve the larger 
problem simultaneously. In this sense such a mechanical 
invention as the totalisator must take its place in “* progress ” 
at this stage. 


THE BALANCING ELEMENTS. 


The problem of balance, however, as between those 

inventions which provide directly new things to enjoy and 
which provide old things with less effort, is not so 
simple. 
: The problem in question, in the direct and the derivative, 
isnot, however, so simple in practice, for the sum total of the 
effect of derivative innovations (creating technological un- 
employment) ought to be balanced by the sum total of direct 
imovations or increased demand for other products (new 
and expanded employment). But many direct innovations 
are not additive, they are substitutional, and destroy the 
need for old commodities. If combs are made from celluloid, 
and dishes from papier maché or pyrex, they will certainly 
not create a wholly additional demand or employment— 
there will be a displacement of the old types in metal or bone 
Vou. XXXII. No. 8. 18* 
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combs or china dishes. This substitution goes into riya] 
classes of utility also, and a radio set may be a real substitute 
for a billiard table, and oil may be the enemy of hops jf 
cheap ’bus-riding supplants long sittings in public houses, 
These substitutions may be gradual enough to be absorbed 
as a normal feature of progress, but if they are very rapid and 
coincide with certain other economic disturbances they may 
be very distressing. By ‘‘ normal” I mean such as can be 
coped with by the direction of new labour entering industry 
or new capital spent on renewals, leaving the contractions to 
take place by natural age attrition, without unemployment, 
or premature obsolescence—for the moment this is the 
optimum point of change. 

The lack of balance between derivative and _ direct 
innovation may be due, of course, to a terrific drive and 
rapidity in scientific discovery of the industrial type, but it 
is only fair to say that the excess of one may be due to causes 
on the economic side. If for purely monetary reasons, the 
gold standard, etc., the purchasing power of money is con- 
tinually increasing through falling prices, and, with the 
current inability to change the money totals of wages and 
other costs, real wages are rising, it becomes increasingly 
possible to substitute innovations of machinery for hand 
labour, or complex for simple. A change that was not worth 
making on a balance of old wage costs against new capital 
costs in 1923, became well worth making by 1932, and indeed 
imperative, if any profits were to be preserved. Hence the 
almost artificial pressure which a rigid monetary system may 
bring to bear towards the over-rapid application of new 
methods and creation of unemployment. 

Let us suppose that a given output is produced in 1928 at 
a cost of £10,000, being £8,000 in wages and £2,000 in 
interest on capital in machinery, at 5 per cent. Sales take 
place for £11,000. New machinery would enable it to be 
made for £10,000, being £2,000 in wages and £8,000 in 
interest. But this is not worth doing. Let the price of 
commodities fall 25 per cent.—then the proceeds fall to 
£11,000 — 2,750 = £8,250, and manufacture must stop, and 
all are then unemployed. But the new machinery proposition 
is looked at again, and its cost having come down to the 
equivalent of £8,000 — 25 per cent. = £6,000 p.a. the total 
new costs with wages unchanged at £2,000 are £8,000, and 
the proposition is worth while taking up again. It has 
apparently put 75 per cent. of the wage earners out of work, 
though actually the number is less because of those engaged 
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inmaking the machinery. But the alternative was that they 
were all displaced. 


THe Factor oF OBSOLESCENCE. 


The second kind of balance which is vital to economic 
progress and which may be ruined by over rapid innovation 
is that between obsolescence and depreciation. Nearly all 
scientific advance for economic progress has to be embodied 
in capital forms, to be effective, more and more elaborate, 
large and costly. The productivity of such apparatus and 
plant per man involved becomes greater, and even allowing 
for the men employed in making the machinery or process, 
the total satisfaction is continually produced with less and 
less human effort. Now it used to be said of British machinery 
that it was made good enough to last for ever and long after 
it became old fashioned, whereas American machines were 
made to be worn out much earlier, and were thus cheaper, 
and they could be immediately replaced by capital assets con- 
taining the latest devices. If the period of physical life and 
fashionable life can be made to correspond, there is greatest 
economy and security of capital. But if the expensive 
embodiment of the latest science can be outmoded and super- 
seded long before it is worn out, there is waste of capital, loss 
of interest, and resultant insecurity of business and invest- 
ment. The factor of physical safety alone means that each 
embodiment must be really durable, even if roughly finished, 
and, therefore, it is impossible wholly to reduce physical life 
to probable ‘‘ obsolescent ” life. In this way an over rapid 
series of innovations may mean the scrapping or unprofit- 
ability of much excellent capital for very small marginal 
gains. A responsible socialist community would see each 
time that the gain was worth while, but competitive indi- 
viduals have no collective responsibility. Suppose the Giant 
Cunarder attracts a profitable contingent for two years only, 
when a lucky invention in a new and rival vessel attracts all 
her passengers at a slightly lower fare. Here is progress in 
one typical sense, but the small net advantage to be secured 
by individuals as free lance consumers may be dearly pur- 
chased by large dislocations or loss of capital reacting even 
upon those same individuals as producers. 

Now, if the innovation were very striking, and were 
reflected in working costs, the margin of difference between 
the old working costs and new working costs may be large 
enough to pay interest on the new capital employed, and also 
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to amortise the cost of the unrealised life of the asset dis. 
placed. A locomotive may have many years of useful life 
left, but a new type may provide a margin by lower working 
costs not only sufficient to make one adopt it on normal 
renewal, but also to pay for the premature scrapping of the 
old type. The majority of modern innovation is, however, 
of the type which does not pay the costs of obsolescence and 
proceed by orderly and natural physical renewal or sub. 
stitution. 

A similar type of argument applies to the capital expendi- 
ture generally of all kinds on a district, which can be amor. 
tised over the whole economic activity of that area, such as 
a colliery area, but which is wasted if a dislocation occurs by 
the adoption of some innovation stimulating rival activity 
in another place. 

Consider the effect upon Lancashire of the discovery that 
the boasted natural advantage of humidity for spinning and 
weaving can be produced artificially elsewhere, and, more- 
over, to a better degree of uniformity. 

Similar, but more poignant, considerations apply to 
obsolescence in human skill and training, more rapid than 
the ordinary attrition through age retirement can accom- 
modate. Physical capital forms, human vocational training, 
and centring in geographical areas, are all essential features 
in the absorption of scientific innovation into economic 
progress. Each has its natural time span, and a narrower 
span of scientific change is bound to set up large economic 
debits to be set against the economic credits of the change. 
A man running a race might be stopped to be given a new 
magic cordial, which after allowing for the two minutes 
stoppage, would enable him to finish a minute earlier. But 
if he is stopped at frequent intervals for other magic cordials, 
each advantageous by itself, the total period of stoppages 
would at some point exceed the possible gains of speed 
during the short undisturbed running periods, and he 
would finish later at the post, instead of earlier. This isa 
parallel to the current effects of too rapid disturbance on 
progress. 


Can PLUSES AND MINUSES BE Put TOGETHER ? 


Under an individualistic form of society, it is difficult to 
alter the social technique of change, and to make its credits 
really pay for the debits, and make all the people who gain 
by the profits on new capital pay also for the losses on 
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prematurely displaced capital, or the gainers by cheapness 
and variety pay the human costs of unemployment and no 
longer wanted skill. The basic economic reason for social 
unemployment relief is not the humanitarian argument of 
social obligation against distress, or the argument against 
revolution, but the plain argument that the gainers by 
innovation, the “‘ consumers ”’ of it, should bear the losses of 
innovation. At the same time much can be done to shorten 
the hitherto natural time span and make society ready to 
absorb the quickened tempo of science. No prices ought to 
be charged except on the basis of costs fully loaded with 
short-period obsolescence—this would prevent over rapid 
substitution, economic only to a narrow range of people. We 
have no adequate technique of change, we treat life as mainly 
static, with occasional and exceptional periods of change, 
whereas we must learn to look upon it as continuously 
changing, with occasional and abnormal periods of rest, and 
we have to secure all the changes of social outlook implied by 
that reversal of view. 


THe DuRATION OF LIFE. 


The next field in which scientific advance alters the 
economic problem faster than we can solve it, is in the 
duration of human life. We have to provide a social dividend 
adequate to maintain a much larger proportion beyond the 
age to contribute to it. Combined with the altered birth 
rate, a profound change is taking place in age densities, and 
the turnover from an increasing to a stationary and then a 
declining population, in sight in this country, Belgium, 
Germany and even the United States, is bound to affect the 
tempo of economic life. A larger and more immediate 
problem of adjustment is, of course, the absorption of the 
results of science not in increased masses of new kinds of 
commodities made by the released labour of labour-saving 
devices on old kinds, but in generalised leisure. The transi- 
tion from a state of affairs in which we have an uneconomic- 
ally high commodity wage paid to a part of the population, 
and the rest with a mere pittance and enforced idleness, to a 
state where a part of the reward is taken all round in larger 
leisure, and where economic satisfaction from leisure is 
deliberately equated to that from commodities in the 
standard of life, may need a surgical operation, or a catalyst, 
such as the United States experiment can show. 

In the past, the absorption of innovation has been 
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achieved, according to contemporary explanation, by foy 
agencies :— 

(1) Great elasticity of demand for the old commodities at 
reduced prices—food and staple household necessities, 

(2) Rapid introduction of new things. 

(8) The rise in population created by the increase jp 
produce. 

(4) Overseas outlets in more backward industrial coun. 
tries. 

In the first the elasticity completely alters as the 
standard arises, and generally there is not now the scope 
for lower price in food or clothing increasing the demand 
pro tanto. 

The rate of increase in the population has a profound 
effect upon the total elasticity of demand for these products, 
and a total purchasing power raised 50 per cent. for the same 
population because it has improved 50 per cent. per head, 
though it may be the same as a total purchasing power at the 
same sum per head for a population half as large again, will 
a quite different in its effective demand for the elements of 
life. 

For the third, a rising standard no longer stimulates 
growth of population, but often tends the opposite way. I 
should like to read from a book written for the working 
classes, ‘‘ The Working Man’s Companion, The Results of 
Machinery, viz. cheap production and increased employ- 
ment, exhibited ”; published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge exactly a hundred years ago :— 


‘The multiplication of produce multiplies the con- 
sumers of produce. There are probably, upon the 
average, no more hats made in the year than there are 
heads to wear them, but as there are fifteen millions of 
heads of the British subjects of King William IV. and 
there were only five millions of the British subjects of 
Queen Anne, it is self evident that the hat makers have 
three times as much work as they had a century anda 
quarter ago. What has given the hatmakers three times 
as much work? The trebling of the population ? And 
what has trebled the population? The trebling of 
produce—the trebling of the means of maintaining that 
population.” 


For the fourth, the external outlets are now largely self: 
producers. As regards the rapid introduction of new things 
—these mostly now demand increased leisure for their proper 
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absorption and use, so that the two are co-related and 
mutually dependent. 

It can be conceived that a socialistic organisation of 
society could obviate such of the maladjustments as depend 
upon gains and risks of absorption not being in the same 
hands, and a theoretic technique can be worked out for the 
most profitable rate of absorption of scientific invention 
having regard to invested capital, and skill and local interests. 
It is sufficient to say that it needs a tour de force of assump- 
tions to make it function without hopelessly impairing that 
central feature of economic progress, viz. individual choice 
of the consumer in the direction of his demands, and an 
equally exalted view of the perfectibility of social organisa- 
tion and political wisdom. But in the field of international 
relations and foreign trade, which alone can give full effect 
to scientific discovery, it demands qualities far beyond 
anything yet attainable. 

Economic life must pay a heavy price, in this generation, 
for the ultimate gains of science, unless all classes become 
economically and socially minded, and there are large 
infusions of social direction and internationalism, carefully 
introduced. This does not mean government by scientific 
technique, technocracy, or any other transferred technique, 
appropriate as these may be to the physical task of pro- 
duction. For human wills in the aggregate are behind 
distribution and consumption, and they can never be regu- 
lated by the principles which are so potent in mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, or even biology. .. . 

Inall sections they are dealing with things that “ stay put” 
while they study them, that act to-morrow as they act to-day, 
that act in New York as they act here—real reliable con- 
stants, vitamins, chromosomes, hormones, Planck’s con- 
stants, electrons, flavines, carotenes, proteins and limestones. 
They have to learn to deal with wills, prejudices, races, 
religions, fads, fancies, motives and delusions. A great 
draft on the highest mental ability for such social studies 
is essential. In so doing, they will get a new range of 
marginal satisfactions in life, a new sense of solidarity and 
the moral implications of science and discovery. The 
moralists too will learn their lesson—in Canon Streeter’s 
great words “‘ Science is the great cleanser—it renders possible 
no religion but the highest.” 


J. C. STAMP. 


Lonpon. 



































THOMAS TRAHERNE AS “ DIVINE 
PHILOSOPHER.” 


G. I. WADE, Pu.D. (Lonpown). 
Lowther College, N. Wales. 


“HE thought that to be a Philosopher, a Christian, and a 
Divine, was to be one of the most illustrious creatures in the 
World . . . No man can be a Man unless he be a Philo- 
sopher.”’ So wrote Traherne of himself in one of a series of 
meditations on the thought that ‘‘ the treasures of Heaven 
are the treasures of Wisdom,” and that therefore “ we 
should spend our days in studying Wisdom.” And while 
not exactly claiming that he himself was an “ illustrious 
creature,”’ he certainly claimed serious consideration as a 
thinker and as one who had practised in his life what he 
preached in his writings, and found it good. In the Preface 
to his Christian Ethicks he speaks in particular of the “ New 
Notions ”’ to be found in its pages, and in general terms of 
the new outlook, the new spirit they reveal. ‘‘ He enriches 
all, by farther opening the grandeur and glory of Religion,” 
he says; and the magnitude of the claim is almost over- 
looked in the quietness of its utterance. Or again : 


**T will open my mouth in parables, I will utter 
things that have been kept secret from the foundation 
of the World! Things strange, yet common ; incredible, 
yet known; most high, yet plain; infinitely profitable, 
yet not esteemed. . . . The thing hath been from the 
Creation of the World, but hath not been so explained 


1 Thomas Traherne, 1688 ?-1674. Prosewriter, poet, mystic. M.A. 
and B.D. of Oxford. Chaplain, 1667-1672 to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Lord 
Keeper of the Seal. Author of many devotional works—Christian Ethicks, 
Centuries of Meditations, Poems, the majority surviving only in anonymous 
MSS., discovered, identified, and published by Bertram Dobell in this 
century. 
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as that the interior Beauty should be understood. It is 
my design therefore in such a plain manner to unfold it 
that my friendship may appear in making you the 
possessor of the whole world.” 


Always he stresses that what he has to say, though “ in- 
credible” or ‘‘ never so strange to our age,” is truth which 
has been discerned by reason and tested by experience. 

That claim of Traherne’s for consideration as a sage and a 
seer we have tended, since that romantic rediscovery of his 
writing, very largely to ignore. The charm of his personality, 
the exquisite beauty of his prose, the poems that breathe the 
very being of one who has become a little child again and 
entered into the kingdom of God—all these have received 
their meed of discriminating praise. The fact that before 
they reached us they have also passed the judgment of a 
highly-trained, highly-analytical mind has been lost in the 
glamour of the result. Traherne was no simple child of 
nature, no naive country parson, as some have written. He 
was in sober fact a scholar, an authority on one branch of 
ecclesiastical antiquities, a man recognised as learned in a 
learned age. He was also—what is more important—a 
thinker of originality and power, with a new vision, as he 
said, of the grandeur and glory of religion. 

This is not to say, of course, that he lays the past under 
no contribution. His reading opened to him the treasuries 
of humanity, and he borrowed freely. His debt in particular 
to Plato is soon obvious, as also the fact that he is steeped in 
Plato’s writings, and in Plotinus and in Platonists of all 
types, from Hermes Trismegistus to Mirandola. Direct 
quotation, their special imagery, their phrasing, occur 
and recur in Traherne’s books. His very Christianity is 
Platonic—the Christianity of the Gospel of St John and of 
the Pauline epistles. It remains true that he is a Christian 
first and a Platonist afterwards, and his Deity, the Father 
Whose sons have power to grieve or rejoice His heart, is 
quite other than the Plotinian ‘ Intellectual Principle ” that 
“does not possess Being; does not know itself as Good.” 
Traherne’s chief debt to Plato and his followers does not lie 
in the ideas he adopts, important as these are, but in the 
support their philosophy afforded to his own experience that 
the religious life is the reasonable life; indeed, the only 
reasonable life; and that reason will guide a man right to 
the top of the ladder which leads to communion with God. 
If at the end there come experiences which are unutterable, 
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these, he says, are not contrary to reason ; reason is function, 
ing most perfectly when it ceases to be aware of itself ag 4 
distinct faculty of the personality, when it merges with all 
the rest into a mode of awareness for which language has no 
name. That harmonising of the whole personality into a 
unity is something many have known—Wordsworth’s 
description is famous—and supremely, the great mystics, 
To Traherne this experience—his favourite phrase for it js 
** To sit in the Throne of God ”—comes by inevitable spiritual 
law to every man who obeys the dictates of reason. 

As a Platonist, and as an advocate of Reason in an age 
that still distrusted it, Traherne takes his place in the little 
group of religious philosophers known as the “ Cambridge 
Platonists.”” These were the men whose intellectual power, 
spiritual insight, and moral quality were to free religious 
thought in England, and who individually were none the less 
original thinkers for the influence they exercised on each 
other or for the principles they held in common. As a group 
they proclaimed new doctrine, a new outlook, and risked and 
indeed incurred the odium which seems the _ prophet’s 
immemorial lot. Traherne can hardly be called a “ Cam- 
bridge ”’ Platonist, yet it is obvious that he is of their school 
of thought. It is even probable that he knew personally 
some of their leaders. Sir Orlando Bridgeman was a Cam- 
bridge man; Traherne’s predecessor as his chaplain was 
Hezekiah Burton, one of the group, and the friend and 
correspondent of More. Burton and Traherne were both 
present in Sir Orlando’s house when he drew up his Will; 
and it is hardly likely that this was their sole encounter. As 
a member of the Bridgeman household Traherne certainly 
came directly within the Cambridge-Platonist sphere of 
influence. 

Yet it is true—and the fact is important—that Traherne 
is no mere disciple, nor his writings mere echoes. Whichcote 
he may well have heard preach at St. Laurence Jewry; 
Smith’s Discourses and Culverwel’s Light of Nature he had 
probably read—they were Platonic “ best-sellers”; but 
much that was most important in the work of these leaders 
was only being wrought out contemporaneously with 
Traherne’s own work. Nothing of Whichcote’s was published 
till the middle of the eighteenth century ; Cudworth’s Tru 
Intellectual System appeared in 1678, four years after 
Traherne’s death; More’s most characteristic works, the 
Divine Dialogues and the Manual of Metaphysics, in 1667 and 
1671 respectively. Traherne’s philosophy, mature and com- 
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pletely thought some years at least before his death, is clearly 
thus not derivative, but itself an integral part of this wide 
movement. Only such independence could justify Traherne’s 
confidence that he had something to say which had not 
occurred to the majority of his countrymen. 

That Traherne was a Platonist defines his position as an 
advanced and liberal thinker in his own age; his independ- 
ence within the Platonic group is best realised by a few com- 

arisons. 

; Of Whichcote and Traherne not much need be said. 
Whichcote was of an earlier generation, and was already 
drawing his crowds to his Sunday lectures in Trinity when 
Traherne was an undergraduate at Brasenose. Whichcote’s 
great achievement was that he reached a higher level of 
thought than any Protestant theologian before his day, and 
that by his power as a preacher and teacher he inspired a 
host of others to accompany him. He saw reason steadily as 
a“ candle of the Lord,” a gift to be used without fear or 
restriction ; he proclaimed that religion was a unity of life, 
not a system of dogmas; that dogma, that ancient tyrant, 
was relatively unimportant, and the essentials of a Christian 
creed very few. How startling and how unwelcome such 
ideas were to an age that had poured out its blood and sweat 
to maintain the reverse need not here be stressed. The 
general attitude of censure and of fear was for the whole 
century to expose the Platonists to incessant ridicule and 
attack. Yet by Traherne and by the other Platonists who 
followed Whichcote that view of reason and of religion which 
he proclaimed is accepted so simply that it is not argued. 
Regarding it as axiomatic, they build on it their philosophies 
of the religious life. 

Smith, Cudworth, and More are the three generally 
recognised by history as the most important leaders of this 
Platonic movement; and it is interesting to compare 
Traherne with them. Smith’s Select Discourses appeared 
when Traherne was an undergraduate, and Traherne may 
well have been deeply influenced by them. In the blending 
of philosophy and poetry, in profundity of spiritual insight, 
in beauty of language and passion of feeling, he has closer 
affinity with Smith than with any of the rest. Traherne and 
Smith are also wholly in accord in their conception of religion 
as fully developed living. Yet they arrive at their rational 
conviction of this by very different routes. Traherne evolves 
Man and the Universe from the essential nature of God, 
which he conceives as a passionate Love-Energy. Smith 
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starts from the existence of an immortal soul in man, which 
he asserts to be a rationally-demonstrable fact, and thence 
arrives by induction at its Divine origin and destiny. Smith 
is more concerned than Traherne to authenticate human 
belief in a Deity, and in presenting that Deity as the general. 
isation and archetype of human powers. Traherne seeks 
rather an answer to the still vaster problem why in an eternal 
scheme of things the phenomenon Man has being at all. The 
difference is one of approach and emphasis ; fundamentally 
they are in accord. Indeed, what has been written of Smith's 
Discourses might well be read as a peculiarly apt appreciation 
of Traherne’s Centuries of Meditations : 


“No spiritually thoughtful mind can read them 
unmoved. They carry us so directly into an atmosphere 
of divine philosophy, luminous with the richest lights of 
meditative genius. . . . We see a mind religious to the 
core . . . not only free from all pietistic weakness and 
dogmatic narrowness but poising itself naturally at an 
altitude out of sight of them. ... His mind... is 
fresh as a new-born life, with open eyes of poetic wonder 
and divine speculation. He has not painfully reached 
the serene heights on which his thoughts dwell; 
but these heights are the natural level of his lofty 
and abounding spiritual nature.” (Tulloch: Rational 
Theology, II, 186.) 


There is one minor difference between Smith and Traherne 
which is noteworthy. Smith compels his reader to go with 
him up mountains of erudition and through forests of 
classical quotation. Most of the Cambridge Platonists do 
this. The constant reference to authorities was part of that 
inherited bondage to tradition which the new scientific spirit 
and the new speculative spirit of these Platonists themselves 
was to break. But the process of emancipation was slow; 
and the fact that Traherne can be read with delight by a 
modern reader to whom much even in Smith is wearisome or 
unintelligible, serves to show that he was the more truly free 
from the fetters of the past. 

A comparison of Traherne with Cudworth brings this into 
clearer relief. Cudworth is pre-eminently the scholar of the 
group. Student, tutor, professor, in unbroken succession, his 
life and his outlook on life were wholly academic. He has all 
the strength and singleness of purpose of one whose energies 
have been bent only in one direction. Hisnatural thoughtful- 
ness was enriched and stimulated by wide reading, and he 
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had at his command vast stores of learning. But thought 
and expression are alike cumbered with it, and his works are 
well nigh unreadable to-day. Their sheer weight and size, 
their massiveness, both intellectual and physical, has won 
them respectful fame; but it can be safely assumed that 
The True Intellectual System of the Universe has not been 
opened by one in ten who are familiar with its title and 
general purport. Traherne, partly because his erudition was 
less colossal, but more because his contact with life was 
fuller, has been saved from one of the heaviest millstones of 
oblivion, that dead weight of outworn theories and disproved 
“facts.” 
Henry More is the third of the recognised leaders in this 
eat evolutionary movement of thought, and the last we 
shall here consider. With More Traherne has much in 
common, beyond their common Platonism ; and even in the 
heightened degree of that Platonism they are akin. It is in 
charm of personality that these two particularly resemble 
each other, in loftiness and serenity of soul, and in a strange 
transparent frankness in revealing those experiences of the 
inner life which most men hide from their fellows behind 
barriers of uncomprehension, inarticulateness, self-conscious 
reserve. From both More and Traherne we have spiritual 
histories of their childhood and adolescence ; and though the 
setting of More’s early life was Calvinistic, Traherne’s High 
Church, one feels the essential similarity of their experience. 
Both were endowed with a lively curiosity, both early took 
reason as their guide; both went through a period of 
scepticism, both emerged, pledged to mysticism. With both 
there followed on this resolve a period of intense search for 
knowledge, succeeded by doubt 


‘“ Whether the knowledge of things was really the 
supreme felicity of man, or something greater or more 
divine was. Or, supposing it to be so, whether it was to 
be acquired by such eagerness and intentness in the 
reading of authors, and contemplating of things—or by 
the purgation of the mind from all sorts of vices what- 
soever.”” 


So More also, as Traherne, turned to the philosophers of old, 
“the Platonic writers . . . among whom there was frequent 
mention made of the purification of the soul, and of the 
purgative course that is previous to the illuminative.” 
(Divine Dialogues.) The final choice of both was the personal 
quest of spiritual wisdom, both experienced the painful stages 
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of self-discipline, both were rewarded by the attainment of 
felicity. 

Yet in spite of this remarkable similarity of experience, 
there are strong differences between the two. More, like 
Cudworth, lived his life in the cloistered peace of a Univers; 
College, and lacks the saving salt of direct contact with a 
many-sided world. Traherne for the most fruitful period of 
his life was an honoured member of a great political house. 
hold in London ; and across the pages of such a book as his 
Christian Ethicks are flashed vivid glimpses of that world— 
its saints and sinners, its folly and its wisdom. Traherne 
read romances and visited theatres; he was interested in 
rogues and criminals ; he had a cultured taste for music and 
pictures, for jewels and enamels and embroideries. He was 
sensitively aware of the human comedy and the human 
tragedy as it played itself before his gaze. He had extra. 
ordinary energy of enjoyment, and his eager spirit went out 
as ardently to the world of men and of art as to the world of 
Nature. More lacks this touch with common reality, and 
for want of it his speculations drifted off as he grew older 
into those aberrations of mysticism which are the pathology 
of spiritual intensity. After 1688 he became increasingly 
absorbed in studies of the Cabbala, in theosophy and the 
occult, in attempts at interpreting such things as Ezekiel’s 
dream or the visions of the Apocalypse. Traherne is free 
from the least taint of all this. More, too, has Cudworth’s 
prolixity ; and thus it is that the dust of oblivion lies 
undisturbed on his works to-day, while Traherne’s Centuries 
are among the things so written that men do not willingly let 
them die. 

It is thus part of Traherne’s greatness that while he was 
whole-heartedly of the Platonic movement he succeeded in 
avoiding its dangers. He was poised by his own ideal of full 
response to life—‘‘ we should be all Life and Mettle and 
Vigour and Love to every thing ; and that would poise us.” 
The learning of the past was as potent an attraction to him 
as to the others, and was his to command ; yet his pages are 
never a dead mosaic of quotation. Having dedicated himself, 
like most of the other Platonists, to making a personal 
experiment of the religious life, he yet wholly escaped the 
pitfall of superstition and occultism into which so many of 
the finest minds of the time, deceived by its scientific appear- 
ance, became engulfed. More, Van Helmont, Lady Conway, 
Glanvil, Thomas Vaughan, are but some of the more pro- 
minent of those who dissipated their energies on Hermetic 
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and Rosicrucian lore and on incredible experiments in Magic. 
We realise Traherne’s strong sanity the more in realising all 
that he might have been—and was not. He was not 
monastic; not ascetic; not as the author of Theologica 
Germanica nor as Thomas 4 Kempis; not preoccupied with 
Death and Hell-torment ; not prostrate in self-abasement. 
All these features of medieval Catholicism continued to 
pervade seventeenth-century Protestant thought. In the 
prayers of Jeremy Taylor, in the devotions of Bishop 
Andrewes, in Herbert’s Poems, in the multitude of sermons 
and devotional writings, one meets almost exclusively the 
old dualism, the old conception that the body is evil and all 
its desires to be mortified, that the things of this world are to 
be shunned as a plague by the soul in quest of perfection. 
Against this tide of feeling, stronger far than the Christian 
Platonism of the few, Traherne stands in opposition, pro- 
claiming the glory and the beauty of the natural world, the 
oneness of spirit and matter, the rightful possession of all 
things by joy. 

This is no small thing; and his title to his own great 
claim, that ‘‘he enriches all, by farther opening the grandeur 
and glory of Religion, with the interior depths and beauties 
of Faith,” is further supported by two distinctive features of 
his teaching. 

One of these is the extraordinary completeness, the 
thorough-going persistency, with which he applies his philo- 
sophy to the everyday affairs of life. Everything must be 
seen and acted upon in the light of a mighty vision of the 
wonder of life itself. ‘‘ Remember always that thou art about 
a Magnificent work !’’ Even an acorn or a grain of sand, he 
says, cannot be truly seen by the unilluminated soul. 


“Can you take too much joy in your Father’s 
works ? He is Himself in every thing. Some things are 
little on the outside, and rough and common; but I 
remember the time when the dust of the streets were as 
precious as Gold to my infant eyes, and now they are 
more precious to the eye of reason.” 


The striking effect of novelty that Traherne’s own power 
of seeing all Nature in this fashion has given to his writings 
has been remarked by all his critics. His attitude towards 
Nature is something new in our literature; and this is the 
secret of that strange effect of beauty. The part, every tiniest 
fragment of it, is for Traherne, flooded by the light of the 
whole; so that indeed his writings, as one critic has said, 
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‘put the earth and its wonders before us in a new and 
entrancing fashion ; there is no one in the whole range 
of mystics who looks on Nature just as Traherne does: 
we take a fresh breath, rub our eyes, and get ow 
gratitude’newly back again, as if indeed we were abroad 
with him on some sunlit down, seeing with him God’s 
grace in every ‘ spire of grass’ and in His ‘ orient and 
immortal wheat’”. (W. K. Fleming, Mysticism in 
Christianity.) 


The other feature is harder to sum up. It is that com- 
bination in his thought of a medieval logic and precision 
which will permit no amorphousness, no loose ends, with the 
most modern ideas of immensity, infinity, vastness in spiritual 
conceptions. Milton and Traherne were exact contemporaries 
—yet Milton’s theology is so medieval that no modern reader 
looks to Paradise Lost for spiritual guidance. To say that 
Traherne’s outlook is astonishingly modern is to overpraise 
the present. And linked with this combination of definite- 
ness and immensity is the way in which the whole of his 
teaching is alive with his own personal life. Traherne is no 
armchair theorist. Everything he writes is an expression of 
his own experience; and his personality is the proof of his 
philosophy. 

The men of his day (and is it less true of ours ?) were 
seeing for the most part fragments of life which made no 
pattern. With Traherne it was otherwise. 


““It was your friend’s delight,”’ he says of himself, 
“to meditate the principles of upright nature. ... 
For now they are lost and buried in ruins, nothing 
appearing but fragments that are worthless shreds and 
parcels of them. To see the piece entire ravisheth the 
Angels. It was his desire to recover them, and to 
exhibit them again to the eyes of men.”’ 


This he did. And even if there were nothing new in 
Traherne’s ideas, yet his presentation of his faith, with its 
magnificent conception of the Deity, its exaltation of 
humanity as potentially Divine, and its exquisite perception 
of the interrelationships between all things in the Universe, 
would remain a great first-hand restatement, an inspiring 
personal vision of the unity of life. 


G. I. WADE. 
LowTHER COLLEGE, 
NortH WALEs. 
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SOLITUDE. 
LADY VYVYAN. 


Taz Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, turning on the word 
“lone, lonely, lonesome,” the flashlight of its erudition before 
it goes forward to illuminate with equal rapidity “ longi- 
loquence” and “loquacity”” and “ loricate”’ and “ loxo- 
dromic ” and smaller fry of the L breed, concedes for the use 
of poets only the beautiful word “ lonelihood ” ; then, after 
quoting Goldsmith on the lone miser, Blackmore on the lone- 
sme bittern and Milton on the lonely travailer, after 
touching lightly on Quadrille and Euchre and Queen Eliza- 
beth, after referring with a curtness almost statistical to the 
slitary condition of some localities and of all spinsters and 
widows, it quits the subject without so much as a glance 
into the abysmal loneliness of spirit that has been the 
inspiration of writers, guiding star of philosophers, consort 
for good and also for evil of anchorites and anchoresses, 
companion to the thoughtful, a spectre to the thoughtless, 
ever since the day when Cain exclaimed: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ? ”’ 

Through the ages thinkers have sought inspiration in 
solitude, repairing to attic, arbour, hermitage, to cave or 
desert or to mountain summit, for, while man’s inherent 
loneliness will drive the many to seek escape from their 
destiny in herd activities, in associations for this and that 
and the other, in sworn allegiance of a lifetime or in friendship 
ofan hour, in conference and jamboree, even in pledge of the 
flowing bowl, there has always been another kind of refuge 
for the few. 

_There is a term in boxing that expresses an attitude of 
militant defence; ‘‘ he squared up to his adversary ” one 
will say of a man prepared to face the music in pugilistic 
fashion. In just that attitude of mind have the great 
thinkers of the world wrestled with the problem of man’s 
409 ~— 
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“put the earth and its wonders before us in a new and 
entrancing fashion ; there is no one in the whole range 
of mystics who looks on Nature just as Traherne does: 
we take a fresh breath, rub our eyes, and get ow 
gratitude’newly back again, as if indeed we were abroad 
with him on some sunlit down, seeing with him God’s 
grace in every ‘ spire of grass’ and in His ‘ orient and 
immortal wheat’”. (W. K. Fleming, Mysticism in 
Christianity.) 


The other feature is harder to sum up. It is that com- 
bination in his thought of a medieval logic and precision 
which will permit no amorphousness, no loose ends, with the 
most modern ideas of immensity, infinity, vastness in spiritual 
conceptions. Milton and Traherne were exact contemporaries 
—yet Milton’s theology is so medieval that no modern reader 
looks to Paradise Lost for spiritual guidance. To say that 
Traherne’s outlook is astonishingly modern is to overpraise 
the present. And linked with this combination of definite- 
ness and immensity is the way in which the whole of his 
teaching is alive with his own personal life. Traherne is no 
armchair theorist. Everything he writes is an expression of 
his own experience; and his personality is the proof of his 
philosophy. 

The men of his day (and is it less true of ours ?) were 
seeing for the most part fragments of life which made no 
pattern. With Traherne it was otherwise. 


“‘ It was your friend’s delight,” he says of himself, 
“to meditate the principles of upright nature. ... 
For now they are lost and buried in ruins, nothing 
appearing but fragments that are worthless shreds and 
parcels of them. To see the piece entire ravisheth the 
Angels. It was his desire to recover them, and to 
exhibit them again to the eyes of men.” 


This he did. And even if there were nothing new in 
Traherne’s ideas, yet his presentation of his faith, with its 
magnificent conception of the Deity, its exaltation of 
humanity as potentially Divine, and its exquisite perception 
of the interrelationships between all things in the Universe, 
would remain a great first-hand restatement, an inspiring 
personal vision of the unity of life. 


G. I. WADE. 
LowTHER COLLEGE, 
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SOLITUDE. 
LADY VYVYAN. 


Tar Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, turning on the word 
“Jone, lonely, lonesome,” the flashlight of its erudition before 
it goes forward to illuminate with equal rapidity “ longi- 
loquence ” and “ loquacity ’’ and “ loricate” and “ loxo- 
dromic ” and smaller fry of the L breed, concedes for the use 
of poets only the beautiful word “ lonelihood ” ; then, after 
quoting Goldsmith on the lone miser, Blackmore on the lone- 
sme bittern and Milton on the lonely travailer, after 
touching lightly on Quadrille and Euchre and Queen Eliza- 
beth, after referring with a curtness almost statistical to the 
solitary condition of some localities and of all spinsters and 
widows, it quits the subject without so much as a glance 
into the abysmal loneliness of spirit that has been the 
inspiration of writers, guiding star of philosophers, consort 
for good and also for evil of anchorites and anchoresses, 
companion to the thoughtful, a spectre to the thoughtless, 
ever since the day when Cain exclaimed: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ? ” 

Through the ages thinkers have sought inspiration in 
solitude, repairing to attic, arbour, hermitage, to cave or 
desert or to mountain summit, for, while man’s inherent 
loneliness will drive the many to seek escape from their 
destiny in herd activities, in associations for this and that 
and the other, in sworn allegiance of a lifetime or in friendship 
ofan hour, in conference and jamboree, even in pledge of the 
flowing bowl, there has always been another kind of refuge 
for the few. 

_There is a term in boxing that expresses an attitude of 
militant defence; ‘‘ he squared up to his adversary ” one 
will say of a man prepared to face the music in pugilistic 
fashion. In just that attitude of mind have the great 
thinkers of the world wrestled with the problem of man’s 
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loneliness. Some have accepted the condition summarise 
by Matthew Arnold in his poem Isolation. To Marguerite 
*“* Thou hast been, shalt be, art, alone ’’ are the words of the 
poet, and they are not a cry but a statement of fact. Thos 
who have accepted this fact, with no attempt at refutation 
of its truth and no discovery of any consolation in the fac. 
of its truth, are those whom we call stoics. All men are a 
“* island lights separate by seas we seek vainly to traverse , 
for ever our hearts must remain inviolate sanctuaries yo 
other may enter”; this is the simile of Geoffrey Fyson in 
his beautiful poem Island Lights. But Du Maurier, in Pete 
Ibbetson, voices that same thought with the poignancy of a 
child crying in the dark: ‘“‘ And then the loneliness of us! 
Each separate unit of our helpless race is inexorably bounded 
by the inner surface of his own mental periphery.” 

Others have found, or with more courage than honesty 
have professed to find in that solitude from which, after all 
their searching, they never could escape, a compensation and 
a privilege. ‘“* Presque tous nos malheurs nous viennent de 
n’avoir pas su rester dans notre chambre,” says Pascal, 
And La Bruyére speaks contemptuously of “Ce grand 
malheur de ne pouvoir étre seul.” 

Some have girded their loneliness about them as if it 
were armour to fend off “* the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.”’ A few have kept it as a talisman to which they 
may turn for renewal of vitality after times of strain, as the 
worshipper turns to his god, flowers to the sun, the thirsty 
man to water and the weary one to sleep. ‘ By all means 
use sometimes to be alone. Salute thyself; see what thy 
soul doth wear.” Such is the advice of George Herbert. 
And William Penn, owning that he does not only acknowledge 
but also admires solitude, advocates retreats for those who are 
afflicted or tempted or solitary, that they may “* pass through 
their religious exercises, and being thereby strengthened, 
may with more power over their own spirits enter into the 
business of the world again.” 

Yet, among all these seekers, never a one has found final 
explanation of the why and wherefore of man’s solitude. 
You may confront your destiny with resignation ; I with 
averted face may vainly add distraction to distraction ; they 
may dignify necessity and call it choice; but loneliness 
attends each one of us like his own shadow. ‘* You are your 
prisoner. Yourself are with yourself the sole consortress,’ 
says Francis Thompson in A Fallen Yew. In truth each 
human being stands alone as a rooted tree. 
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Among the votaries of solitude there have been stoics, 
rophets, lovers, anchorites and poets. ‘““ Nunquam minus 
solus quam cum solus”’ were the words of a philosopher 
who esteemed the pleasures of reflection and _self-com- 
munion, but Marcus Aurelius goes further than the urbane 
orator Cicero and he seeks to impress on all who will lend 
an ear his own experience, in terms that are perhaps 
a little didactic. ‘* Be cheerful also,” he says, ‘‘ and seek 
not external help nor the tranquillity which others give. 
A man then must stand erect, not be kept erect by others.” 
Nor does he content himself with abstract principles. He 
pins his listener remorselessly, scorning any search, desire 
or need for mere physical solitude, while he points out with 
stern precision the innermost meaning of the word : 


““ Men seek retreats for themselves, houses in the 
country, sea-shores, and mountains ; and thou too art 
wont to desire such things very much. But this is 
altogether a mark of the most common sort of man, 
for it is in thy power whenever thou shalt choose to 
retire into thyself.” 


An even higher note is struck by Epictetus, who must 
have learnt in a bitter school the deepest lessons that loneli- 
ness can teach; Epictetus, cripple, slave, philosopher, who 
underwent not only slavery but enfranchisement and exile, 
who, in the words of the historian, Lecky, 


‘“‘ while sounding the very abyss of human misery and 
looking forward to death as to simple decomposition, 
was yet so filled with the sense of the Divine presence 
that his life was one continual hymn to Providence.” 

“You are impatient and hard to please,” writes 
Epictetus. ‘“* If alone you call it solitude: . . . whereas 
when by yourself you should have called it Tranquillity 
and Freedom ; and herein deemed yourself like unto the 
Gods.” 


There must be something deeper than coincidence to 
account for the sojourn in the wilderness that, in the lives 
of many prophets, was prelude to their reception of a 
god-given message. In some desert place or cavern the 
claims of the body and the distractions of the world were 
gradually weakened and then defied, until the spirit of the 
prophet would be clear like some quiet lake at eventide, 
awaiting a breath upon the face of the waters. Christ was 
forty days in the wilderness, serving the apprenticeship of 
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thought to his life of action, and his great forerunner, 
nourished on locusts and wild honey, haunted the desert | 


even while he uttered his prophetic summons : “ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.’”’ Saint Francis 
of Assisi accepted from a Tuscan noble the most beautify! 
gift ever bestowed by one man on another, the highest height 
of Mount Alverno for a refuge and a place of meditation, “4 
place most secluded, wild and still.” There, so the story 
runs, he lost count of night and day, was wrapped into an 
ecstasy and received the stigmata. Mahomet at the age of 
forty, withdrawn during Ramadan for solitude and silence 
to a cavern on Mount Hara, found heaven’s answer to his 
questioning. In the stillness of night watches he heard a 
voice, and revelation came to him in a flood of light. The 
Angel Gabriel bade him read from a silken scroll, and he, the 
illiterate Mahomet, read then and there the word of God as 
now embodied in the Koran. Buddha left his wife and 
family in order to become a hermit, dwelling for six years 
undisturbed in his meditations on a river bank, before he 
appeared at Benares as a religious teacher. Legends relate 
that in his musing he was still as any rock, so that the 
squirrel leaped upon his knees and the young quails fed 
between his feet and blue doves picked rice from the bowl 
beside him. He was in truth wholly wrapt from the world 
and from self in “* steadfast pacing of life’s labyrinths ”’ until 
he learnt and taught how man has “no Hell but what he 
makes, no Heaven too high for those to reach whose passions 
sleep subdued.” And in the life of Saint Augustine the most 
dramatic moment was the fruit of solitude. 


** Now when deep reflection brought forth from its 
secret stores the whole cloud of my misery . . . here- 
upon I rose and left Alypius, till my weeping and crying 
should be spent. For solitude seemed fitter for tears.” 


Alone he flung himself under a fig-tree weeping because of 
his own vileness, until he heard a child’s voice chanting 
“ Take and read, take and read.” Alone he hastened to find 
the volume of the Apostle, and in silence read the words that 
led to his conversion : ‘‘ Make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof.” 

In order to find a true picture of the lover’s attitude 
towards solitude we must go back to the thirteenth 
century, to the island of Majorca; there Ramon Lull, 
troubadour, alchemist and saint, wrote in his Book of the 
Lover and the Beloved the following story : 
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SOLITUDE 413 
“ The Lover was all alone, in the shade of a fair tree. 
Men passed by that place and asked him why he was 
alone. And the Lover answered: ‘I am alone, now 
that I have seen you and heard you: until now, I was 
in the company of my Beloved.’ ” 


All the love poems of the lovers of all ages can say no 
more than this : 
“ Over the mountains and over the waves, 
Under the fountains and under the graves, 


Under seas that are deepest which Neptune obey, 
Over rocks that are steepest Love will find out the way.” 


So runs the old song. But the greatest thing that love can 
overcome is absence, and, like an undertone beneath all the 
lover’s sighs and elegies and protestations, there runs this 
love of solitude that will enable him to reach his absent 
mistress in the world of thought. 

Dante, after his second meeting with Beatrice, says: 
“Betaking me to the loneliness of mine own room, I fell to 
thinking of this most courteous lady ” {Vita Nuova). Peter 
Ibbetson, from the solitude of a criminal lunatic’s prison, 
learnt to bridge the distance between himself and his beloved 
Duchess of Towers, meeting her nightly in his dreams until 
their dream world became his only reality. Between this 
early stage of Dante’s now immortal love and the dream 
world in which Peter found fulfilment, there have been in the 
history and tales of lovers unnumbered ways and means of 
deriving help from solitude. It is possible that in many 
cases absence from the beloved one has been the nurse of 
passionate devotion ; this, if it be a fact, does not infer that 
success and possession are Dead Sea fruit, but, after all, 
old platitudes and proverbs have an uncanny way of swinging 
back to the truth after being bandied about here, there and 
everywhere, and there are two old proverbs often quoted : 
“Distance lends enchantment ” and ‘‘ Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder.” Perhaps the historic point of view 
may be allowed to have the final word ; in the great passions 
of the world it is not the worth of the Beloved that really 
counts, it is the faithfulness of the Lover. Where is the 
beauty of Beatrice now ? But the Vita Nuova is a joy for us 
and our posterity. 

Then there are the professed and professional votaries 
of solitude, the Anchorites. The double aspect of an- 
choretism may be studied in two pictures of old masters 
who took Saint Jerome for their subject. Carpaccio 
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shows the saint in his study, surrounded by books ani 

statuettes and manuscripts, by leather furniture studdg 
with nails, his staff and shell and globe are about him, ay 
there is upon the sunlit floor a little dog to bear him company, 
But Titian has portrayed him kneeling naked in an attitud 
of frenzy rather than of contemplation, beset apparently by 
all the powers of hell, and the wild rocks about him and th 








tempest-riven sky and trees only play the echo to his agony 
of soul. The first will follow in deliberate study all clues of 
wisdom, human and divine, while the other will wrestle with 
the claims of his body as with a mortal foe. There were als 
anchorites who dwelt with nature in serenity, and amon 
them there was Columcille of Ireland, who feared more than 
death the sound of an axe in the oak woods of Doire. He 
put his love for that hermitage into one verse of a hymn: 


“* It is the reason I love Doire, for its quietness, for its purity ; 
Quite full of white angels is every leaf of the oaks of Doire. 
My Doire, my little oakwood, my dwelling and my white cell. 
O living God in heaven, it is a pity for him that harms it.” 


Then there was Paul of Egypt, the model of all hermits, who 
lived in a desert cave until he was 118; a single palm tre 
gave him food and also raiment, but the raiment was after 
the manner of basket-work. And there was the Lady Julia 
of Norwich, an anchoress of the fourteenth century whos 
very name is like a chord of music; and Saint Teresa of 
Spain, whose wisdom gained from a life of meditation and 
activity was reflected in her book-mark: ‘ Nada te turba, 
Nada te espante . . .”’ translated thus by Longfellow: 


“* Let nothing disturb thee 
Nothing affright thee. 
All things are passing, 
God never changeth. 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things. 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting, 
Alone God sufficeth.” 


This subject, however, is inexhaustible, and for the plait 
man unfathomable. What toiler in the Here and Now cal 
win this peace of anchorites ? 


‘“‘ Abiding alone in a secret place, without cravits 
and without possessions . . . and with the workings d 
the mind and of the senses held in check, with body, 
head and neck maintained in perfect equipoise, looking 
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SOLITUDE 415 
not round about him, so let him meditate, and thereby 
reach the peace of the Abyss: and the likeness of one 
such, who knows the boundless joy that lies beyond 
the senses and is grasped by intuition and who swerves 
not from the truth, is that of a lamp in a windless place 
that does not flicker ’’ (Bhagavad-Gita). 


In approaching the question of poets’ loneliness it is 
well to remember that the poet as such never should be, 
in the outward sense, a lonely creature, in spite of all those 
invocations to his solitary muse that became at one period 
habitual as the one-legged pose to a stork. As Baudelaire 
observed in his study of those “ cripples of life’? who haunt 
certain alleys of public gardens: ‘“ C’est surtout vers ces 
lieux que le poéte et le philosophe aiment diriger leurs avides 
conjectures. I] y a la une pature certaine.”’ What concern 
has a poet with loneliness ? This world of earth and sky 
and water is but playing-ground for his fantasy, the joy and 
sorrow of fellow-men is but a battlefield for heightening his 
prowess, for him a nut can symbolise the universe and all 
the constellations may breathe one familiar whisper in his 
ear. How should the poet be a votary of solitude? He 
must take all things seen and all things dimly apprehended 
for his material; the aspirations, hopes and fears of man, a 
god’s benediction, a devil’s sneer, all are foundation for the 
fabric of his dreams. He will mingle with the Canterbury 
Pilgrims and celebrate the toil of wharfingers, will send his 
soul into the invisible ‘‘ some letter of the after-life to spell,” 
and, thence returning, will study gestures of a Caliban. A 
change of dynasty is to him a very little matter, but he 
would not crush a butterfly, for life is the many-tinted thing 
that lures him on and will elude his grasp for ever. This, 
however, is the external view of the whole question of poets’ 
loneliness ; after all, he who wanders among crowds in the 
sunlight may bear black loneliness within his heart, and 
even the poet who has known “‘ many cities and many men ” 
may be lonely as the first dawn of creation. Moreover, to 
the poet as lover, lover of his mistress, or of nature, or of his 
god, the poet as interpreter of despair and disillusionment, 
the poet as a waif of eternity crying for the moon, we must 
concede a genuine affinity for solitude ; indeed, it has been 
always the lot of the poet to express the tragedy implicit 
i mere mortality. 

It is strange how persistent is the thought that escape 
to the wilderness will involve escape from the troubles that 
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beset humanity. “Oh! that I had wings like a dove” : 
cries the Psalmist, “‘ for then would I fly away and be at § 


rest.” And Jeremiah: ‘‘ Oh! that I had in the wildernes 
a lodging-place.”’ And Chatterton: ‘‘ Joyless I seek the 
solitary shade, joyless I seek the darkling hill and dale, 
where’er I wander sorrow still is there.” And Cowper; 
“Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, some boundless 
contiguity of shade.’’ But Byron sighs for the desert and 
for his Beloved at the same time: “‘ Oh! that the desert 
were my dwelling-place, with one fair spirit for my minister,” 

Even in the face of these invocations to the wilderness 
and the balm that its solitude might bring, it is a fact 
generally recognised by writers and thinking men that man’s 
loneliness is his greatest sorrow. 


“Isolation,” says Carlyle, “‘is the sum-total of 
wretchedness to man. ... Encased each as in his 
transparent ‘ice-palace’; our brother visible in his, 
making signals and gesticulations to us ;—visible, but 
forever unattainable : on his bosom we shall never rest, 
nor he on ours.” 


Baudelaire, better qualified perhaps than any other poet 
to express the truth about loneliness, writes in Mon Cour 
Mis a Nu of this “ sentiment de solitude, dés mon enfance, 
malgré la famille, et au milieu des camarades surtout,— 
sentiment de destinée éternellement solitaire.”’ In truth the 
poet, for all his cosmopolitan concerns, is the man who, 
among all others, has interpreted the loneliness of man. 

Rousseau it was who, in the eighteenth century, first 
advocated that intercourse with nature which has since 
become a cult for troubled humanity. ‘‘ Rousseau, one feels, 
was the only man of his age who ever wanted to be alone,” 
as Lytton Strachey expresses it in his brilliant Landmarks 
of French Literature, for 


“he understood the fascination of silence and the 
loveliness of dreams. He understood, too, the exquisite 
suggestions of Nature, and he never wrote more beauti- 
fully than when he was describing the gentle process of 
her influences on the solitary human soul.” 


The Lake poets adopted this cult, some of them perhaps 
in rather purposeful, self-conscious manner, but they fostered 
the tradition and bequeathed it to the writers that followed 
them : 
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SOLITUDE 


‘On man, on nature, and on human life 
Musing in solitude .. . : 
. . . 1am conscious of affecting thoughts 
And dear remembrances whose presence soothes 
Or elevates the mind, intent to weigh 
The good and evil of our mortal state.” 


If this attitude of Wordsworth in his approach to Nature 
yas a little pompous, at any rate his unpretending sister 
fund the acme of simplicity. ‘‘ God be thanked,” she 
writes in her journal, “I need not society on a moonlit 
lake.” Sick souls of the nineteenth century received the 
kgacy of Rousseau, and thus were written the immortal 
diaries of Amiel and Sénancour and Maurice de Guérin. 
Hudson, Jefferies, W. H. Davies, Edward Thomas and many 
another came forward in their turn, each one deepening in 
his individual fashion the intimacy of man with nature and, 
nourished by this long tradition, the cult of a return to 
nature has spread in ever-widening circles, until to-day the 
crowd of campers and of walkers bid fair to banish by their 
own insistence the very thing that they are seeking. 

But the stoics, lovers, prophets, anchorites and poets 
have not kept a monopoly ; in other modes of life there have 
always been lovers of solitude. There is the traveller, the 
pioneer, the misanthrope ; Columbus seeking for an unknown 
cuntry, Nansen drifting at the mercy of the pack-ice, 
Archimedes, Copernicus and Galileo in their lone quest 
pushing onward to ever more remote horizons the boundaries 
of human knowledge, or Newton with “a mind for ever 
voyaging through strange seas of thought alone’; and the 
Miller of Dee chanting ‘‘ I care for nobody and nobody cares 
forme,” and Diogenes in his tub defiant of heat and cold and 
humanity, and Timon of Athens, who “ alive, all living men 
did hate.” Every one of these was professed to a life of 
loneliness. 

If, however, we study the individual lives of those sages, 
lovers, pioneers and cynics who indulged their predilection 
for solitude, we shall observe that the majority sought her 
rather for their own purposes than for her own charm. 
There have, however, been three writers in the course of 
centuries who, courting her with single-mindedness and then 
nepicurean fashion enjoying the fine full flavour of solitude, 
have loved her for her own sake only ; two were deliberate 
scholars and one was a recluse of the woods. It is worth 
While to read again and again their well-considered words. 
Thoreau’s love of solitude is bound up with his love of 
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nature. “There can be no very black melancholy,” } 
writes, ‘‘ to him who lives in the midst of Nature.” Ay 
again: ‘‘ While I enjoy the friendship of the seasons I tng 
that nothing can make life a burden to me.” And again: 
“I find it wholesome to be alone the greater part of th 
time. To be in company, even with the best, is soon weay. 
some and dissipating. I love to be alone. I never found tk 
companion that was so companionable as solitude.” 

Sir Thomas Browne sounds a deeper note. One feck 
that he has plumbed many secrets of the human soul : 


“No man can justly censure or condemn another, 
because indeed no man truly knows another. This] 
perceive in myself; for I am in the dark to all th 
world, and my nearest friends behold me but ina 
cloud.”’ 


Such is one article of the Doctor’s faith, but the suprem 
passage on solitude occurs in Christian Morals : 


‘* Be able to be alone. Loose not the advantage of 
Solitude, and the Society of thy self, nor be only con- 
tent, but delight to be alone and single with Omni. 
presency. He who is thus prepared, the Day is not 
uneasy nor the Night black unto him. Darkness may 
bound his eyes, not his Imagination. In his Bed he 
may ly, like Pompey and his Sons, in all quarters of the 
Earth, may speculate the Universe, and enjoy the 
whole World in the Hermitage of himself. Thus the old 
Ascetick Christians found a Paradise in a Desert, and 
with little converse on Earth held a conversation 0 
Heaven ; thus they Astronomiz’d in Caves, and though 
they beheld not the Stars, had the Glory of Heaven 
before them.” 


But Montaigne was the writer who understood solitude 
better than any other man, and he enjoyed it without 
reservation or any side-glance at an audience. One can set 
him drawing into himself the flavour of her spirit as if he 
were sipping a rare old vintage. 


‘*We should reserve a storehouse for ourselves, 
what need soever change ; altogether ours, and wholly 
free, wherein we may hoard up and establish our true 
libertie, and principall retreit and solitarinesse, wherell 
we must go alone to our selves, take out ordinarle 
entertainment, and so privately that no acquaintanc 
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SOLITUDE 419 


or communication of any strange thing may therein 
find place: there to discourse, to meditate and laugh, 
as, without wife, without childrem, and goods, without 
traine or servants; that if by any occasion they be 
lost, it seeme not strange to us to passe it over; we 
have a minde moving and turning in it selfe; it may 
keep it selfe companie; it hath wherewith to offend 
and defend, wherewith to receive, and wherewith to 
give. .. . It is a base ambition to go about to draw 
glorie from ones idlenesse, and from ones lurking-hole. 
A man must doe as some wilde beasts, which at the 
entrance of their caves will have no manner of footing 
seene. You must no longer seeke what the world saith of 
you, but how you must speake unto your selfe: withdraw 
yourselfe into your selfe; but first prepare your selfe 
to receive your selfe : it were folly to trust to your selfe 
if you cannot governe your selfe.” 


Looking back on the ground that we have traversed, we 
become aware that all through the ages man has pictured 
himself as a waif of eternity imprisoned here in the thing 
that we call time; and that all save the strongest have 
regarded loneliness as the bane of human life. The strong 
ones have their own peculiar anodyne ; they face it and they 
say: ‘“ Thou art not foe but friend.” The weak ones seek 
forgetfulness, but that brings little help, for the lover’s day 
is short and the poet’s eloquence can never ease his pain. 


C. C. VYVYAN. 


TRELOWARREN, CORNWALL. 











THE SOLITUDE AND THE RELIGION 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY, 


M. L. JACKS, M.A. 
Headmaster of Mill Hill School. 


A WELL-KNOWN scientist and philosopher has described 
religion as “‘ that which a man does with his own solitari- 
ness.” If that is a true definition, religion proceeds from a 
world into which other people may not enter : my solitariness 
belongs to nobody but me, and if it is invaded by another it 
ceases to be solitary and consequently ceases to be a field for 
religious activity. It follows that I am the only man who 
can bring news of that world, and if I am like other men and 
no less cowardly than most, the news that I bring will be 
scanty. Moreover, the mere bringing of the news and sharing 
my experiences in that world with others renders it less 
solitary and therefore less religious. Still more scanty is the 
news brought by the no less cowardly Public School boy from 
the world of his solitariness. Yet it is a wide world, anda 
world in which he passes long hours. For many who are 
older, that world seems not to exist : they have no solitari- 
ness to do anything with. Fear of solitariness, indeed, and a 
desire to escape it at all costs, to shatter its beautiful silence 
with the roar of the motor-car and the blare of the jazz-band, 
to people its enchanted loneliness with the hurrying crowds 
of Oxford Street, this is a symptom of that disease which 
men mis-call life to-day. And perhaps it is also the cause of 
that irreligion which we so constantly deplore. There seems 
little scope for religion in a Road-House. Not so, however, 
with the growing boy: there is for him a loneliness which 
sometimes becomes almost intolerable, and which presents 
his schoolmasters with one of their most difficult problems: 
the more difficult, because the boy himself will say so little 
about it. He will not break the silent solitariness of that 
420 
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RELIGION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY 421 


world. Every boy of that age is shy and self-conscious ; 
reticent and self-contained ; tenacious of “‘ good form ” and 
suspicious of all expressed emotion; as anxious that his 
religion should be correct as that his parents’ behaviour on 
prize-day should be impeccable; but the Public School boy 
exhibits these characteristics raised to a high power. There 








ye some things that he will not talk about, at any rate before 
jereaches the age of criticism at eighteen or so, and religion 
sone of these things: and I am inclined to think that if he 
does talk about it, much before that age, his religion is not 
quite as genuine as when it is wrapped in silence. 

For this silence is not to be taken as indicating a soul 
empty of religion—or at least of the germs of religious life. 
Isee that in a recent book on the Preparatory School boy’s 
Religion, the writer begins with the question : “‘ Has he any 
rligion at all?’ Whatever the answer may be to that 
question, it is a question which could hardly be asked by 
anyone with experience of Public School boys. The saying of 
§t Augustine that ‘man is made for God, and his heart is 
restless until it finds Him,’ is as true of adolescent boyhood 
as it is of adult manhood—truer indeed, for the restlessness 
of heart is much more marked in those earlier years. Despite 
the authority of Wordsworth, the prison-house has not yet 
closed round the boy of fourteen, and “ trailing clouds of 
glory ” he comes into our Schools. There are the elements 
of the religious life in him, part of his birthright as a child of 
God, which he has not yet exchanged for a mess of pottage. 
And yet it must be confessed that the mess of pottage is 
frequently offered to him in his home, and though there are 
honourable exceptions, the School for the most part to-day 
gets very little help in this matter from the home. In most 
homes family-prayers have been abandoned: in many 
mothers are too busy with good work to read the Bible to 
their children (in a recent class of some twenty fourteen-year - 
olds from good homes, only two were found who had ever 
heard of Elijah on Carmel); the motor-car has invaded 
others ; the secular Sunday is all too common (on which a 
boy drives his father to the golf-links and beats him there— 
good perhaps for the father, but bad for the boy)—in these 
and in similar modern tendencies we have a very formidable 
enemy to fight. And yet the majority of boys survive them. 
They begin their School career with certain instincts, certain 
standards, certain ways of looking at life, which are at least 
potentially religious. These may be crude at first, and con- 
cerned mainly on a low plane with very concrete experiences 
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which perhaps appear to have little to do with the high fourtee! 
abstract truths of religion: but they are there: and ag) those & 


boy grows so they grow too: they become spiritualised, gf religion 
his mind gains power of abstract thinking: and they iggy and rea 
in something, possibly confused and critical, but certajgy) which t 
thoughtful, something probably not expressing itself in typ individ’ 
recognised language of religious observance, but somethig§ loyal 1 
which may fairly be described as a religious outlook. I woul brains 
ask the reader to examine some of the stages through whi usually 
a boy passes, and then to consider the methods by which fp which | 
School may promote this development. “ religi 

Professor G. M. Trevelyan in his History of England hug stock ‘ 
an interesting passage in which he describes the religing more ¢ 
common to the primitive Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian jf S¢@4i 
this country as ‘ Pre-eminently a layman’s religion, sf than 0 
warrior’s religion, a religion of high-hearted gentlemen noff WeXP' 
overburdened with brains or troubled about their own souls} itself o 
—a religion which inculeated or reflected ‘‘ Manlines§ (one S¢ 
generosity, loyalty in service and in friendship, and a certain Schoo! 
rough honesty.”” And he adds, ‘‘ The social standards of thef Pray! 
modern English schoolboy come nearest to it.”” We might} favow 
call it a religion of chivalry and honour. He goes on to point} I 0Ug 
out the limitations of this religion, and shows how, jus} se, 
because of those limitations, its worshippers surrendered aif under 
once to Christianity. But in this victory of Christianityp mter¢ 
over the men from the North, it was a religion as wel ‘wal 
as its adherents that had been baptised. Chivalry anip virtu 
honour, the ideal of the “ gentleman,” were not origina} that: 
elements in Christianity. But Christianity assimilatelp the 
them when she found them among her rude northern cor} 4 § 
verts, consecrated them, and retained them. She might religi 
have done otherwise: she might have despised themp VS! 
and turned her back upon them. But she chose a mor} thet 
excellent way: and if Christianity to-day, broad-based Angl 
on the life and teaching of her Founder, is yet the sum by tl 
of all the elements that history has contributed to her} the} 
development, then this ideal of the “ gentleman” is no} ‘Ypé 
inconsiderable portion of her inheritance. It may indeed be relig 
claimed that for many Christians, to whom the spiritual ant ] 
the intellectual make but a weak appeal, this is the prime and 


element in their religion.! It certainly is such to the boy d “a 

1 See Christian, Greek, or Goth ? by H. W. Garrod (H1pBert Journal} obe 
April 1905), republished in The Religion of All Good Men and Other Studia} ec, 
in Christian Ethics, by the same writer (Archibald Constable & Co. Ltd, fielc 
London, 1906). 
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i fourteen; and I suspect that what was the experience of 


those early races, in the “incomplete but not ignoble” 
religion which preceded their Christian days, in their sudden 
and ready conversion to that Faith, and in the contribution 
which they made to it, has been the experience of many an 
individual schoolboy. He comes to School a hero-worshipper, 
loyal in service and in friendship, not overburdened with 
brains or troubled about his soul, manly, generous, and 
usually honest : a fighter also, displaying just those qualities 
which the historian has described, and has described as 
“religion ” ; all these in due time he brings into the common 
stock of Christianity, and enriches it thereby. But he has 
more than these qualities; more than our Anglo-Saxon or 
Scandinavian forefathers had; more, I venture to think, 
than many an adult Christian of to-day ; he has a certain 
unexpressed and inexpressible sense of the infinite, evincing 
itself often in an undisciplined and unreasoning emotionalism 
(one sees it in Crusader Classes, which are so popular in many 
Schools), a certain urge towards worship, an urge towards 
prayer—even though the prayer may be rather an asking for 
favours than an asking for orders, as it later becomes, and as 
it ought to be: and out of this soil so richly planted with 
seed, there springs in time the flower of religious faith and 
understanding. The boy develops; he begins to feel an 
interest in beauty and learning and art; he feels his way 
towards an appreciation of abstract truth and abstract 
virtues, humility and charity ; he finds a value in all things 
that are difficult ; his hero-worship transfers itself to Jesus ; 
the religious ardour of the real Crusader makes itself felt ; 
and as all this happens he finds his social-standard type of 
religion incomplete, and experiences an unconscious con- 
version to Christianity. This is what happens, I believe, to 
the majority of boys, but not to all : some remain primitive 
Anglo-Saxons or Scandinavians to the end, those described 
by the poet as the ‘* young barbarians at play ” : the mistake 
the poet made was to imagine that there were many of the 
type, and perhaps to despise the type too much; for its 
religion, if incomplete, is not ignoble. 

But the process, even with the majority, is a slow one, 
and I have covered several years in the past few sentences. 
Perhaps the first step is taken when the good life is first seen 
to be worth living for its own sake—not as a matter of 
obedience, nor because it pays to keep school rules, but 

cause such a life is intrinsically good. Faith enters the 
field at this stage, that faith which has been described as 
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‘“*reason grown courageous,” for goodness is often, and 
especially to the young, unreasonable. There seems to be 
much more common-sense in selfishness. It is a turning. 
point in a boy’s life when faith thus supplants common-sense, 
though it may happen almost unnoticed. Little or nothin 
may be said about it, even in one’s own solitariness, but 
faith, after all, is a matter not of talking but of walking, 
“Walk by faith,” said the Apostle: and at this stage the 
boy tries to do that; but there is still the problem of the 
way, and, to solve that, signposts are needed ; so it comes 
about that now prayer passes from the asking for favours to 
the asking for orders. In this way some signposts are 
deciphered, and others are found in his reading of the New 
Testament. Even so, it is still an incomplete religion that 
we see ; it is almost entirely an ethical religion, and if that is 
complete religion, then Socrates, and not Jesus, is the saviour 
of the world. It is true that we are no longer in the prag- 
matic and utilitarian sphere of early childhood ; it is true 
that this recognition of intrinsic goodness, accompanied as 
it may be by a recognition of intrinsic truth and intrinsic 
beauty, is a recognition of the Platonic “ideas,” and of a 
world above the world of sense, but no less real than that; 
it is true that this recognition implies the development of 
' abstract thought, and is a step upward from the purely 
mundane level; it is true that the boy now begins to tun 
from the concrete world of outward happenings to the 
abstract world of inward experience ; it is true that he may 
begin to feel more deeply a certain awe of the universe, to 
feel that there is more behind it than can be grasped by the 
unaided senses, something which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, that makes sense of life; all this is true, but the 
religion that is its fruit still lacks radiance, still lacks that 
mystical certainty of a personal Power making for righteous- 
ness in the soul of man, which is really the essence of religion, 
still lacks the Love of God. Yet all the time the ground is 
being prepared ; the boy is passing through all the loneliness 
of adolescence, a time when he shrinks into himself, lives in a 
world of his own, a world of earthquakes and sudden 
upheavals, and just at his direst need his best friends fail 
him ; those years are perhaps the loneliest years in our lives, 


unless or until there enters into them the figure of the ‘ 


unfailing Friend— 


“And lo! Christ walking on the water 
Not of Gennesaret, but Thames.” 
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God becomes not only a power to be obeyed, but a power to 
help. I am not sure to how many boys this happens, but I 
am sure that it happens to some. These form an important 
cass. But there are still the others, probably a larger class 
numerically, who enjoy no such experience. Members of 
both classes, however, about the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
begin to think about Confirmation or joining their Churches, 
and for quite different reasons. With the first class, the 
desire is intelligible enough—a genuine expression of religious 
fervour, and a craving for communion with the Divine. 
With the others it springs from a tendency natural to boy- 
hood, a tendency towards practical action; a boy doesn’t 
like, as he says, to ‘* play about ” with a thing ; he generally 
means business, but he is a hopeless procrastinator (there is 
no greater adept at wasting time), and he needs something to 
commit him to the business ; that ‘‘ something ”’ he finds in 
apromise, for he doesn’t go back on his word ; if religion has 
hitherto been largely a matter of aspiration without achieve- 
ment, here is a definite step he can take which will commit 
him to the way he wants to go, a word he can pledge, and 
experience all the spiritual power of a promise made. So 
that step may be taken, and it will be observed that I suggest 
its being taken at a comparatively advanced age, certainly a 
good deal later than is commonly done. Confirmation, to be 
of value, must be in response to a sincerely felt and volun- 
tarily expressed desire, and such a desire is not likely to be 
felt, and still less expressed, before sixteen. The power of 
suggestion may be brought into play, here as in other matters, 
but no direct pressure: and if there is no spontaneous 
response on the part of boys to this suggestion (and there will 
be none with many of them), then they must be allowed to 
go their own way. 

At all events, whether the step is taken or not, the boy is 
by now growing into a man. There follows, in his last year 
or so at School, an interesting phase. By this time his mind 
is becoming trained, and is often as sharp as a two-edged 
sword ; he becomes highly and acutely critical ; all his own, 
and his parents’ and his schoolmasters’ religious beliefs come 
in for a searching examination—creed and dogma are 
suspect—the very existence of God is questioned—and he 
probably calls himself, not without a certain pride in his 
intelligence, an atheist. In this honest, but mistaken, belief, 
he may leave School; but, however many of his religious 
beliefs he may jettison, temporarily at least, two things 
tfemain ; one is the memory of his pledged word ; the other 


Vo, XXXII. No. 8. 14* 
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is belief in a Person: he has come full-circle, and is again, 
hero-worshipper, though wiser and more discriminating thap 
when he entered our doors. The personality of Christ makes 
a most forceful appeal to intelligent boyhood of seventeen or 
eighteen, partly because of the grand common-sense of what 
He said, partly because of His revolutionary temper—two 
things much valued at that age ; many boys cannot see why 
more people don’t live out that personality in their own lives, 
and there is much criticism of the Churches for their obvious 
failure to practise what He preached. However that may be, 
many a Public School boy leaves School without the ghost of 
a notion what he believes, but able to say with the Apostle, 
in the silence of his own solitariness, ‘‘ I know Whom | 
believe.” 

Such then is a very incomplete outline of what I believe 
to be the religious development of most Public School boys; 
I may have claimed too much for some boys, or too little for 
others; I have doubtless overlooked some approaches to 
religion (Social Service, for example), in others I may have 
mistaken a tortuous lane for an arterial road; but if it is 
permissible to speak of an average in such a connection, it is 
the average which I have attempted to represent. And now 
we must ask, Where does the School come in ? How does it 
deal with all this ? What are the influences it exerts? In 
what ways can it direct these aspirations, educate these 
crude beginnings, encourage this sincerity, discipline this 
emotional extravagance, satisfy this loneliness, and still this 
restlessness ? For these tasks it has three main instruments 
toits hand : Iname them here, not in the order of importance 
—for I find it hard to determine what that order is—but in 
an order of convenience. First, there is class-room teaching 
in what are called Divinity or Scripture periods. Secondly, 
there are the specifically religious activities of the School, 
connected with Chapel Services, and Confirmation, or Church- 
membership Classes. Thirdly, there is the corporate life of 
the whole community. 

Class-room teaching should, I believe, be mainly Bible- 
teaching, at least during the first two or three years. There 
will be plenty of ground to cover; for, as I have indicated, 
we shall be fortunate if we admit many boys to our lower 
forms able to distinguish between either the personalities or 
the spelling of Isaac and Isaiah, or at all clear in their minds 
as to whether Moab or Joab was the Psalmist’s wash-pot! 
Perhaps after all it doesn’t matter very much! But what 
does matter is that the schoolboy of fourteen should quickly 
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become familiar with the great stories of that library of books 
which we call the Bible ; that he should make acquaintance 
with its wealth of literature, its histories and legends, its 
battle-songs and folk-tales, its essays and sermons, its poetry 
and drama and romance, its letters and biographies ; that he 
should see it all in its geographical and historical setting ; 
above all that he should recognise it as a library—not an 
infallible book written with the golden pen of God, but a 
series of books written by men of like passions with ourselves, 
liable to error, but feeling their way under the inspiration of 
God, to an ever truer and fuller understanding of His nature, 
discarding outworn beliefs, as they attain to more truth‘ 
not so much an inspired book, as the library of an inspired 
people, leading the reader out of the early mists of Joshua 
and Judges, into the dawning light of Samuel and Elijah ; 
out of the dawn into the growing light of Amos and Isaiah ; 
out of the growing daylight into the full sun of the New 
Testament, where the true light shines in the face of Jesus 
Christ. We may begin at one end or the other; the New 
Testament is unintelligible without the Old, and the Old 
Testament is incomplete without the New. The important 
thing is that we should teach the Bible, and teach it 
honestly ; in this way it may become a record of absorbing 
interest and of true enlightenment to the growing boy ; 
otherwise it is a lost book. School Bibles used to be deplor- 
able productions, calculated by their appearance to give any 
sensitive reader a permanent distaste for the contents. But 
those days are passing, and to-day there are many attrac- 
tively produced ‘‘ Short Bibles,” containing the text and 
nothing but the text, which enable the teacher to cover the 
essential ground in two or three years. This teaching will 
give the boy a foundation of religious fact, on which to base 
the edifice of his own religious faith ; and he will be building 
this edifice by the time he has covered the two or three years 
we have in mind and reaches the Sixth Form. Here the 
teaching will change. The boy, it will be remembered, is 
passing through what I called the “ atheistic ” stage, and it 
is our duty to arm him, not only against his atheistic self, 
but also against that clever, destructive, and largely atheistic 
world into which he is shortly to voyage. This can be 
done, using perhaps as a basis a highly critical treatment 
of a New Testament book, by discussing with him in an open- 
minded way the rational grounds for the Christian faith, 
facing quite frankly the scientific position, hammering out 
the difficulties, and leaving the conclusions to be drawn. 
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The danger is that the way may be too open-minded, and jj 
might be argued that the boy is launched into the world with 
everything on board except an anchor—especially at a time 
when there are abundant signs, in politics and religion alike 
of a craving for authority. We have only to think of 
dictatorships, the growth of Roman Catholicism, the Group 
Movement. Ought we not, it might be argued, to say to our 
boys—‘‘ Whatever you may believe, this is the truth”? | 
think not : I think enough is done if we make it quite clear 
what our own belief is—‘‘ Stand thou on that side, for on this 
am I.”” And that brings me to my last point about class. 
room teaching; all that I have suggested would be worse 
than valueless if the teacher’s own position as a believing 
and practising Christian were not made clear from first to 
last ; and that position cannot be emphasised too often. It 
is, I believe, the point where in Public Schools we are in 
greatest danger of failing. 

And there we pass to Chapel Services, for it is in these 
perhaps that the teachers’ attitude can be-made clearest. In 
most Public Schools all Chapel Services are compulsory for 
the boys, and in some for the masters also ; when this latter 
practice holds, it is ensured that at the most vital moments 
of its life the whole School is gathered together and is seen 
to be one; but that advantage is bought at a price; the boys 
know that the masters are not there of their own free will, 
and discount their presence—with the result that the moment 
becomes less vital. It is better that the masters should come 
voluntarily, and should show by their coming that they value 
what the Chapel stands for and what it has to give. Example 
here is a far more effective instrument of religious teaching 
than precept in the class-room ; indeed, I am not sure that 
the example of the masters, here and in other matters, is not 
the most effective instrument we have. How many Head- 
masters, I wonder, when interviewing applicants for posts on 
the Staff, inquire not only about their academic and athletic 
record, but also about their Christian record—surely not an 
unimportant question? As for compulsory attendance by 
the boys, I believe in it. Compulsion, doubtless, of any kind 
lowers the significance of the Services; but the voluntary 
principle might well do away with it altogether—or rather 
give them a wrong significance, making religious observance 
the prerogative of a faithful few, instead of that natural part 
of life (as natural as games and work—both compulsory) 
that we wish to make it. It is argued on the other side that 
a boy’s religion must be his own, and that you cannot force 
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it upon him; that is granted, but you must give him the 
material for forming a religion of his own. It is argued too 
that Public School boys get a surfeit of Chapel Services, and 
that this accounts for the empty Churches we see on every 
side; but the reason for their emptiness is rather to be 
found in the Churches themselves ; it is not that the school- 
boy has had too many Services, but that they have been too 
good, and he can find nothing like them in his home town. 
Man philosophises best alone, but he worships best in a 
community ; the School when gathered in Chapel is a very 
inspiring community; on the whole these Services are 
appreciated, not only for what they contain, but also for the 
corporate feeling that they quicken; and it is significant 
that to them, more frequently than to any other School 
activity, Old Boys return. 

But of course they must be good, and they must have a 
significance outside the Chapel walls. Even at their best, 
there is still much to criticise in them. Nobody yet has 
produced a book of hymns suitable for boys of Public School 
age, and they still sing (with considerable vigour as we all do) 
words that are outworn, unreal, and insincere. Hymns doa 
great deal of harm to religion, particularly at School. Prayers 
may be perfunctorily repeated, and in their substance out of 
touch with a boy’s experience, or—at the other end of the 
scale—too familiar. Too much may be done by the Chaplain, 
and too little by the boys themselves. Sermons may be dull 
theological disquisitions, or chatty talks all about football 
“preached down ”’ to the congregation, or—perhaps worst 
of all—frankly apologetic. There are far too many preachers 
to-day apologising for their Gospel—as if it were a thing to 
be explained away, and not rather a thing to be proud of. 
That is a fashion, and a fatal one. These faults are all too 
common, but they can be remedied and are gradually being 
remedied in most Schools. Activity and Reality should be 
the key-notes of School Chapel Services ; plenty to say and 
do, and plenty of real things to think about. Sincerity, of 
course, should be added to these; it is easy to put into a 
boy’s mouth words which correspond to no genuine thought 
or feeling—a confession, for instance, of “* miserableness ”’ or 
“sin” from a very happy youngster of fourteen whose worst 
crime is high spirits; or again, in a well-known hymn, a 
desire, from a healthy member of the football team, for 
“endless Sabbaths ” (on which generally football cannot be 
played). Instances, of course, could be multiplied; and 
though such expressions may often be forgiven, it is a pity 
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in such a context that forgiveness should be necessay, 
Insincerity can also creep very easily into a sermon—only 
be detected at once; there is, indeed, no more direct anj 
penetrating a critic than the schoolboy. _Insincerities yg, 
as these are the worst enemies of Public School religion, 
They invest it, and its expression in outward observan 
with an artificiality which is most damaging. But if they 
can be avoided, and if we can achieve not only Sincerity, by 
also Reality, then the Chapel Service takes its proper plac 
as a wholly natural, and indeed inevitable, part of the good 
life of the community. 

And that brings me to my last point, which is also the 
third of the instruments which I suggested the teacher has ty 
his hand for the development of a religious life—and that is 
the corporate life of the whole community. A School is really 
rather like the early Church, as depicted in the Acts of the 
Apostles, which “ had all things common.” I have said that 
Chapel Services must have a significance outside the Chapd 
walls, and I stressed the importance of their being real, giving 
boys real things to think about, and having to do with real 
experiences ; they must not be a thing apart from the main 









stream of life, just as the Chapel does not stand apart from 
the main group of School buildings ; it is symbolical that the 
Chapel usually occupies a central and dominating position, 
the first building to catch the eye, and the last to give back 
the light of the setting sun—symbolical of a life which 
revolves round a religious axis, and which aspires always, 
however imperfectly, to the light of heaven. It:is interesting 
to remember that there is no educational life so deliberately 
centred on religion as the life of a Public School : Dr Norwood 
makes this clear in his book on The English Tradition in 
Education. The ideal at which we aim is that without the 
Chapel all the activities of class-room and _playing-field 
should be meaningless—all the friendships incomplete—th 
fight with temptation a sham—subjects unrelated and aim 
less—the pursuit of truth, goodness and beauty a chimerical 
employment—and life itself senseless. This means ideally 
that there will be only one subject studied in all subjects— 
and that religion ; only one aim in all activities—and that 
religion ; only one satisfying interpretation, only one valid 
justification for all we do—and that religion. Ideally—for 
it is rarely achieved in practice, nor is it ever put into these 
words : it would not be believed if it were. Even where it's 


achieved, it is hardly recognised ; but it is deeply rooted in 


our traditions, and deeply planted in our hearts ; it fills the 
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air we breathe, and bit by bit, here a little and there a little, 








oa unnoticed and unannounced, it becomes to us the breath of 
act life. Many a boy as he looks up from his game and sees the 
es = Chapel tower, as he hears its bell and day by day enters its 
slic doors, must ask himself the question—What is all this for ? 
ou And when he gives the right answer, as many do on the 


threshold of manhood, then for the first time he really enters 
into his inheritance from the past. The right answer is that 
all his life belongs there; the truth he pursues in his class- 
room work, the accuracy of his mathematics, the beauty of 
his music and literature, the order and coherence of the world 
Iso the f revealed to him by science, the discipline and the self- 
hast) discipline of daily experience, the unselfishness of a game, 
that is the fascination of a hobby, the kindness of a friend—all these 
things are the attributes of that Divine Being Whom he meets 
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SADHU SUNDAR’ SINGH’S RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. 


A HINDU VIEW. 


S. G. WARTY, M.A., 
Bombay. 


THE October (1983) number of the Hipsert Journat con- 
tains a very interesting article by Muriel Kent on the 
religious experiences of Sadhu Sundar Singh, in which the 
writer not only narrates the Sadhu’s experiences, but also 
describes briefly his activities in the cause of the religion 
which he adopted. I propose to discuss here the Hindu view 
of the Sadhu’s experiences, especially the “ vision of Christ” 
which converted him to the religion of Christ, as it had con- 
verted St Paul centuries ago. These are the two historic 
visions to which frequent allusions are being made in recent 
discussions on religion, especially the Christian religion. 
The Hindu School of Devotion has a theory, somewhat 
crude in its shape, explaining the nature of such conversions 
to the side of God. Devotion to God under the Hindu scheme 
can be practised either by intense love of God or intense hate. 
In the latter case, it is called ‘* Virodh-Bhakti ” (devotion by 
opposition). The man who hates God, whose heart is full of 
the bitterest opposition to His works and designs, reaches 
God as surely as the man who dedicates himself to God and 
His service. This, on the face of it, appears somewhat 
absurd, but it is to be explained by the circumstance that in 
both cases, i.e. of love and of hate, the mind of man is fully 
and whole concentrated on God and God alone. The 
absolutely necessary condition is that the love or the hate 
should not be of a half-hearted or selfish character, but must 
be of the sincerest type, and of an unmitigated kind. The 
man must love or hate with all his being, with all his heart 
and with all his soul, and he cannot miss God, for in such a 
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| state there is no room for any other object, not even for a 


stray thought, to enter his mind and deviate it to any other 
purpose in the slightest degree. The essential thing is that 
the man must be God-intoxicated ; whether by love or by 
hate is immaterial. 

It should not be thought that such a state of mind is easy 
to attain. Most of us are incapable of loving or hating with 
the whole of our being. Only a few determined souls can, 
with untiring zeal and unremitting energy, hope to attain 
such a state of mind. To hate with one’s whole being is as 
difficult as, if not more difficult than, to love with one’s whole 
being. Not only do both the conditions require the same 
degree of the concentration of mind, the sacrifice of selfish- 
ness that is to be made in both is the same. In this state of 
the mind, the unselfish love and the unselfish hate are one 
and the same thing, possibly two aspects of the same pheno- 
menon. It is as it were a case of two extremes meeting and 
they both meet in God. 

Such, in brief, is the psychological basis for the theory of 
the Hindus, or rather the explanation why haters are some- 
times as much drawn towards the object of their hate as the 
lovers towards the object of their love. If we apply this 
principle to the cases of St Paul and Sadhu Sundar Singh, it 
is clear that, according to the Hindu theory, they came to 
attain God by ‘* Virodh-Bhakti,” the devotion of hate, 
without, of course, being conscious of the method. Christ is 
only one form of God like one of the incarnations in which 
the Hindus firmly believe, but Sundar Singh, by constant 
meditation and by the full concentration of his mind on him, 
had so developed his hatred of Christ that his mind could be 
conscious of nothing else. There was ingrained in him an 
intense longing to experience God, a devouring thirst for His 
actual companionship, and when this was accompanied by 
the intensest hate of Christ, his mind was capable of seeing 
nothing but Christ, it was as it were transformed into Christ, 
and in a supreme hour he experienced a vision of Christ 
Himself in flesh and blood. Such visions among Hindu 
saints are not uncommon. There may be deceptions in 
many cases, even self-deceptions, but without doubt there 
are genuine experiences as well, in which certain saints have 
felt the presence of God in flesh and blood, in the form in 
which they have been in the habit of worshipping Him. These 
visions are mostly attained by determined love, and in some 
Tare cases they are attained by hate as well. 

One such example of the attainment of God by hate is 
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found in the case of a Maratha saint, Narhari Sonar by name, 
who lived in the Bombay Deccan nearly 300 years ago, He 
was a great devotee of God Shiva, that is to say, he wor. 
shipped God in the form of that particular deity, but at the 
same time he intensely hated, through ignorance, of course, 
every other form in which He was worshipped. It so hap. 
pened that being a goldsmith by caste and trade, he was once 
asked to repair an idol of God Krishna, who is worshipped as 
an incarnation of Vishnu, another form in which the Hindus 
worship God. He consented to do the work on condition 
that he would bandage his eyes while engaged in the work of 
repairing, lest his eyes should see the form of the hateful 
Vishnu. 

Being a well-known expert in his line, it was not difficult 
for him to do any work of that kind by mere touch of his 
hand, even when his eyes were bandaged, but while doing 
the work, the idol, as the story goes, appeared to his touch 
like the idol of God Shiva, and thinking that it was really 
this, he removed his bandage immediately to see the idol of 
his favourite deity. But alas, to his eyes it appeared as the 
idol of God Krishna, which it actually was, and he cursed 
himself for his mistake, bandaged his eyes again, and set to 
work. The experience was repeated, and the idol appeared 
to his touch again as the idol of God Shiva for a second time, 
and for a third time also. He was unable to unravel the 
mystery of such an experience, but the process of thought 
once begun soon brought light from above, that the form of 
Shiva was no other than the form of Krishna, that they are 
indeed mere forms of one all-pervading God, and that to hate 
one form, because it is not to our liking, is mere childishness. 
When this supreme knowledge came to him, the devotee 
developed into a real saint, and is worshipped as such by 
thousands of devotees who visit his shrine. 

It must be admitted that this theory of Virodh-Bhakti is 
a later development of the Hindu devotional school of 
thought, and the theory, being of a somewhat unusual type, 
did not emerge fully from its crude stages. In the Bhagvad- 
gita (about 600 B.c.), which is almost the first among Hindu 
scriptures to advocate in a prominent manner the royal path 
of devotion for the attainment of God, the blessings of Love 
alone are described, and there is not the slightest mention of 
devotion by Hate. Only in the later legendary stories com- 
piled into what are known as Puranas (third to fourth 
century A.D.) the theory takes shape and is explained by 
somewhat crude illustrations. 
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Thus, for example, the Bhagavat-Purana describes the 
legend of two persons who attained salvation by hating and 
by fighting God. The story says that two sages, desiring to 
meet God Vishnu, went to his abode, but were denied 
entrance by two door-keepers. The sages felt insulted, and 
cursed the door-keepers, saying that they should fall down 
from heaven into the mortal world below and be born as 
demons. Realising that they insulted sages and not ordinary 
men, and that they were about to suffer terrible punishment 
as the result of the curse, the door-keepers fell at the feet of 
the sages, begged pardon of them, and entreated them to 
qualify the curse by keeping open some method of resurrec- 
tion. The sages took pity on them, and qualified their curse 
by a condition that after undergoing three births in the 
mortal world they should regain their position in heaven. 
The door-keepers were accordingly born in the mortal world 
as demons, and, as is only natural to a demoniacal nature, 
they lived as deadly enemies of God Vishnu and fought his 
empire of the universe. 

In their first birth, they figured as Hiranyaksha and 
Hiranyakashipu, and cultivated such an intense hatred of 
Vishnu, and so disturbed the world under his protection, that 
Vishnu had to incarnate himself as Narasinha, with a man’s 
body and the lion’s head, and killthem. In the second birth, 
the door-keepers were born as Ravana and Kumbhakarna, 
the powerful demon king of Lanka (modern Ceylon), and his 
brother, and then also they so troubled God’s creatures by 
their iniquities and cruelties that Vishnu again incarnated 
himself as Rama, king of Ayodhya (modern Oudh), and killed 
them. They had also a third birth according to the curse, 
and this time Vishnu incarnated himself as Krishna and 
killed them. Thus, by fighting God with a mind full of 
sincerest hate, the two door-keepers regained their place in 
heaven. The legend is somewhat crude in the application of 
the theory but points a moral of its own. The Bhagavat- 
Purana exalts in fact the path of devotional love, but 
incidentally it also shows that even if a person’s mind 
becomes full of God by reason of his hate, for him also 
salvation is in store ; for then, the mind sees and experiences 
no other object than God Himself. 

I am not inclined to discuss the question further than 
this, but Muriel Kent has touched other points in Sadhu 
Sundar Singh’s career after his transformation into the 
devotee of Christ, and it may therefore be well to state here 
what the Hindu idea is of such conversions. The Hindu has 
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the life of perfect well-doing, of complete service to fellow. 
beings, is but a stage in the path of salvation. It brings man 
to the knowledge and experience of God by the training of 
practical service, and when he attains this highest stage, he 
loves his neighbour not “as thyself,” but because “ thoy 
art he.” 

It is also somewhat revolting to the Hindu sense of 
religion that God is attainable only through the acceptance of 
Christ. In the Hindu view, Christ is one form of God in which 
it has pleased Him to manifest Himself, but to say that he is 
the only one through whom God should be worshipped seems 
the result of ignorance and sometimes of arrogance. Whena 
devotee comes to recognise by training and experience, like 
Narhari Sonar whose story is narrated above, that all forms 
are of one God, and that through whatever form men may 
worship they all reach God equally, then the highest know- 
ledge will have been reached with the attainment of true 
salvation and perfect bliss. Emphasis on this point is 
specially noticeable among the Hindu religious writers of the 
present day, possibly as a reaction against the claims 
to superiority of Christianity over Hinduism, made by 
Christian divines like Dean Inge and others. 

The attainment of what the Hindu knows as the highest 
stage does not mean that the service of fellow-beings which 
was useful as training for the citizenship of the Kingdom of 
God would come to an end after the highest stage is reached. 
It is laid down in Hindu scriptures that saints after reaching 
salvation, voluntarily take birth in this mortal world, to 
serve mankind and lead them to the path of God. Just as 
God is believed by Christians to have incarnated Himself as 
Jesus to show the true path of salvation to mankind, so do 
Hindus also believe that saints frequently re-incarnate them- 
selves, to teach men by preaching and example how to attain 
God. It may be added, however, that the service of fellow- 
beings, before perfection is reached, is only cautiously recom- 
mended in Hinduism, because, in the imperfect state of the 
mind, it often leads to pride or vanity or at least breeds a 
sense of self-appreciation, all of which impede man’sspiritual 
progress. Not until man has completely merged his indi- 
viduality in the whole, is he able to serve his fellow-beings in 
the spirit in which it should be done. 

S. G. WARTY. 


Bombay. 









come to cultivate the belief that the Christian ideal of life, 
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THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS—II. 
M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A. 


Tar act of faith and the life of true religion, for this 
theology, is a totality-act, a totality-faith. Therefore any 
invidious discrimination, in the manner of paganism on the 
one hand and asceticism on the other, between spirit and 
nature, soul and body, becomes for it an impiety. ‘“* There 
is no absolute opposition,” says Barth, “‘ between spirit and 
nature, soul and body. . . . We are called to a unity... . 
We sin with soul and body, soul and body are reconciled, soul 
and body are to be redeemed. . . . There is no need for you 
to grow wings.” Again this, Christianity, thus viewed, is 
seen to resolve in its own profounder paradox an antinomy 
which otherwise man cannot escape. For the natural man, 
soul and body are for ever at war; for the re-born man, that 
war is at an end, for it is the whole man and not part of man, 
his soul or his body, which is redeemed. 

On the same principle this ‘“ totality-faith ’ claims to 
resolve the dualism inherent in our time-series of time and 
eternity. ‘‘The resurrection,” says Barth (and in the 
resurrection he perceives the crux of Christianity), “‘ is the 
assertion . . . not of a duality of life here and life to come, 
but of an identity of the two.” It is the resurrection, 
moreover, which resolves the dualism of life and death. 
“The dead: that which we are,” he says again; “ the 
risen: that which we are not . . . the resurrection of the 
dead involves that that which we are not is equivalent with 
that which we are: the dead living, time eternity, the being 
truth, things real.” It is therefore on the fact of the resur- 
tection that, for the Theology of Crisis, Christianity is based. 
When that foundation-faith is undermined, the whole 
superstructure shakes. 

For Barth Resurrection means no less than “ the new 
World, the world of a new quality and kind” breaking in 
437 
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upon our natural world. In that fact we know that this othe 
world is real and existent ; in the appearances of the rig 
Christ we have once and for all the revelation of that lif 
“The Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead,” sayy 
Barth, “is clearly at bottom really nothing else than th 
appearance in a way which points to the ultimate—and th 
cognition of this Kingdom of God, of a life that is God’s om, 
not centred in the human self. . . . In the resurrection th 


new world of the Holy Ghost touches the old world of th§ 


flesh.”” But just because, in the Resurrection, we have the 
world of God, which we can only know by faith, impingi 
on our world of sense, therefore this fact is only knowableby 
and in faith. It is a fact within history and yet from without 
history ; therefore it cannot be judged by any “ historic 
method.” It is a “ historical divine fact, which as such js 
only to be grasped in the category of revelation and in non 
other.” ‘‘ The resurrection cuts clean through the life ani 
death of man, it is salvation-history which cleaves its om 
way through the other histories.” ‘‘ Out of what psychology 
of religion,” says Barth with, given his premises, w- 
answerable logic, “can one derive the presuppositions fo 
this belief? Does not this belief transcend every knom 
organ, every capacity for such an organ or such a function ?” 

Moreover, for this theology, the Resurrection is not only 
the crux of revelation; it is also the crucial fact of the 
Christian life. Crucifixion and resurrection, death in the 
natural life, resurrection to the new life in Christ ar 
real facts of that way of life; that this ineluctable sequence 
was followed by Christ in the realm of fact (not of symbol)is 
our “sure and certain ”’ revelation that these facts are facts 
and that this way is the way of a real reality which we 
cannot avoid but which by that token we can survive. The 
risen life, the real Christian life, is not to be found within but 
beyond natural life. ‘‘ Resurrection,” says Barth, “ take 
place on the far side of the Cross, new life follows death.” 
The risen life is the Christian life; but the risen life is the 
sequel, not the prelude to death ; it is the fundamental lav 
of the life of the soul to which the Resurrection as fact i 
the ultimate and only testimony. Therefore if the Resur 
rection is not fact, Christianity is fiction ; if the Resurrection 
is fact, Christianity is terribly and marvellously true. This 
in Barth’s graphic words, is “ the icy train of thought which 
threatens to shake Christendom.” ‘ In the controversy ove! 
the Resurrection two worlds clash.” The heart of the 
mystery lies here. 
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In the fact of resurrection this theology sees the solution 
of all our dualism, ‘‘. . . the absorption of all this and that, 
all here and there, all once and now into the solemn peace 
of the One.” For the Theology of Crisis there is, on the one 
side, this “‘ mountain-high, marvellous secret,” on the other 
nothing at all, which, for those who have come to this crisis 
of thought, is of any value or significance. Here is the choice 
between Life and Death unmitigated and unmodernised. 


5 “Beside the impossible, unbelievable, inaccessible gospel of 


the Resurrection,”’ says Barth, “ there is left only the abyss 
of an utterly radical scepticism towards everything divine, 
even towards everything that is humanly highest.” Here 
Christianity centres, culminates, commences, concludes. 
Here, once for all, the world of God, ‘‘ the righteousness of 
God, far, strange, high,”’ breaks in upon the life of the world, 
with its inexorable dilemma and challenge. 

In closest and indissoluble connection with this view of 
the Resurrection is the conception of the Theology of Crisis 
of the vexed question of eschatology. Nor is that conception 
confined to the eschatological teaching of Christ; for this 
theology the whole of Christianity is an eschatology. “A 
Christianity,’’ says Professor Barth, ‘‘ which is not altogether 
and utterly eschatological, has altogether and utterly nothing 
to do with Jesus Christ.” Barth “thinks in terms of 
Beginning and End, of Source and Goal.” His doctrine 
rests on } ** the infinite qualitative distinction between time 
and eternity,” an eternity which “ is not to be confused with 
the endlessness of time.” ‘“‘ Eternity is not a phenomenon 
of time at all. Eternity is the eternity of God, of His Reign, 


| which presses into time and determines the present, in that 


it compels men to decision. Time as such is finite, being 
limited by eternity. Beyond is God Who is both Beginning 
and End, at once the Source and Goal of time and history. 


|... We live in the moment, the interval, between Eternity 


and Eternity . . . in this eschatological Now.” 

To such an all-embracing eschatology, the eschatology of 
Christ is incidental and to be expected, since Christ is God 
and Himself both Beginning and End. For Him, conscious 
of the in-breaking of the “‘ last things ’’ of God and of God’s 
eternity into the human world of history and time in His own 
incarnation, it was true that the “‘ end was at hand.” For 
the Christian, who, if he is indeed a Christian, “ lives and 
moves and has his being ” in God Who is that eternity where 


| first and last things are one, it is also always true that the 


1 J. McConnachie, The Barthian Theology. 
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end of natural life and the coming of the Kingdom of Goj 
is ever “at hand.” Eschatology conditions the Christian 
life and Christian thought from beginning to end. 

The conception of eternity and time which begets this 
eschatology is clean contrary to all nineteenth century con. 
ceptions of historicity and progress. It would seem to have 
possible and as yet unexplored affinities with more modem 
thought on the subject. But whether or not reason can orwill 
endorse this conception of God’s eternity and Christian 
eschatology, it is integral in the Barthian view and based 
not upon logic but upon the fact of the Resurrection. 

For the Theology of Crisis there is thus no continuity 
between God and man, between the Kingdom of God, God's 
eternity, and the kingdom of man. That eternity, that 
Kingdom, that life, is not another plane of existence higher 
than that of which we know to which by some Platonic, 
mystical, intellectual or spiritual discipline and struggle we 
can attain at last, but a life as distinct, different, other than 
our human life as the God of this theology is other than man, 
and it is at this point that the clash occurs with the whole 
of our modern evolutionary mode of thought. For that 
thought life is moving from lower to higher or at all events 
more refined and complex levels of being. In its less scientific 
and more idealistic forms life is conceived as a progress from 
the animal to the spiritual, from the human to the divine. 
When that thought is applied to theology, as Mr Middleton 
Murry has recently attempted, we have the conception of 
the life of Christ, of God, as forms of life which have “ broken 
through ” from the biological to a ‘* metabiological ”’ plane, 
an ascent from man to God, a conception closely allied to that 
of Professor Alexander’s “‘ emergent ”’ deity. 

To all such theorising the Theology of Crisis presents 4 
direct opposite. “It is not a matter of e-volution,” says 
Professor Brunner, “‘ but of in-gressio, ingression, a breaking 
into the world of something beyond, something foreign and 
transcendent.” Natural life may indeed be evolving ; it is 
a matter of comparative unimportance to this theology which 
does not in the least affect its main principle that the real life, 
the life in God, the life of the soul, is subject to no such law, 
is distinct and separated from that life by the gulf of death 
and resurrection which no evolution can bridge. God breaks 
through downwards to man; man does not break through 
upwards to deity. 

This conception of “ ingression ” of the divine into the 
natural life as diametrically opposed to that of evolution 
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fom the natural life to the divine life, moreover, plays 
immediate havoc with the various theories as to the possi- 
bility of a species of “ soul-life ” generated in certain isolated 
cases of genius such as Keats, Goethe, Shakespeare or Jesus 
from some difficult ‘“‘ marriage’ or synthesis of Mind and 
Heart (to employ the terminology of Keats often used in 
this connection), evolving by some “ metabdiological ” tran- 
substantiation or hypostasis into a new “ significant varia- 
tion ” of life, a new “‘ wholeness,”’ such as Mr Faussett, Mr 
Lawrence Hyde and Mr Middleton Murry have recently 
explored and adumbrated. 

For the Theology of Crisis, that such a “‘ variation,” such 
anew “ holism,”’ may occur is still of no eventual significance. 
The spirit of man may conceivably attain to such a new 
wholeness, such a “‘ soul-life,” but it will still be something 
infinitely removed from that “‘ new life” which is the gift 
of God and the revelation of the Christian faith. Such a 
process of the evolution of the human spirit may be similar, 
may follow the same fundamental laws of life ; since God is 
Creator as well as Redeemer it is, indeed, to be expected 
that it should ; it may be yet another analogy of the divine 
life such as those of which Jesus showed the eternal signifi- 
cance; it will never win release from the ‘‘ wheel of life” 
and being or cease to be sundered by the gulf which no 
conceivable evolution can bridge, between the real human 
and the real divine life. Not through any “ ekstasis,” 
Dionysian, mystical, metaphysical or esthetic attempts to 
stand outside or achieve a hypostasis of his humanity in 
ecstasies of passion, art or thought, will man win to that 
“eternal life’ of the re-born soul which this Christianity 
claims. Such an hypostasis of the human spirit, even if it 
has occurred or is to be anticipated, remains linked to the 
life of Nature, soiled with the corruption of sin and still 
subject to Nature’s doom in the view of this theology—an 
hypostasis utterly other than that which Christianity con- 
ceives, claims and reveals. Here, too, even in this hypo- 
thetical state of hypostasis, human life would still confront 
for ever the abyss between God and man. 

Such a theology of uncompromising opposites and clean- 
cut antinomies is inevitably paradoxical in form and wedded 
to the method of dialectics. It would seem, indeed, as 
though paradox and real religion were inevitably and always 
allied. It is a platitude to speak of the paradoxical nature of 
the sayings of Jesus; His paradoxes have become world- 
proverbs: ‘‘ he that loseth his life shall save it”; ‘‘ the 
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humble shall be exalted ” ; ‘* whosoever will be great among 
you let him be your servant.” Wherever wisdom is mos 
profound it is most paradoxical. And the reason, from the 

oint of view of the Theology of Crisis, is not far to seek, 

or the Word of God must suffer translation into a mediun 
opposite and contrary to it, the word of man; the result of 
such a translation can, therefore, only be paradox. “ Like 
a rod in water,” Professor Brunner says, ‘‘ God’s Word js 
broken in the element of the world ; just as Christ could only 
reveal the glory of God through the form of a servant, so ail 
speech concerning God, if in the sense of this revelation, is 
necessarily ‘ paradoxical.’ . . . Dialectical thinking is the 
mode of thinking which defends this paradoxical character, 
belonging to faith-knowledge, from the non-paradoxical 
speculation of reason.” 

Once again, however, in this emphasis upon the necessity 
of dialectical thinking concerning religion, the Theology of 
Crisis makes no new discovery. The dialectical method, 
“ the juxtaposition of an opinion in apparent agreement with 
another opinion alongside of it, implicated with it” to 
“counter the No by its opposite Yes: the thesis by its 
antithesis,” scepticism by scepticism of scepticism, is a 
familiar method of philosophy from Plato downwards. “ By 
doubting we come to inquiry, by inquiring we perceive the 
truth,” said Abélard, the medieval dialectician. ‘“ The 
spiritual world . . . is a world the harmony of which can be 
understood only as a perpetual play and reconciliation of 
antagonisms, as the harmony of discord,”’ says Professor 
Caird. ‘“‘ Dogmatic thinking,” says Barth, “‘ is conversa 
tional, questioning and answering, answering and questioning, 
and only in this movement producing knowledge.’’ Such is 
the method upon which the Theology of Crisis relies and 
consistently adopts. 

It may, perhaps, be advanced with pertinence that the 
dialectical method is the method of life, that wherever we 
touch a real and profound reality in life, there we plumb 
down to paradox, to diction and counter-diction and contra- 
diction. Paradox would seem indeed to be the prevailing 
colour of our deepest intimations of reality and wherever 
and whenever passion rules. Passion is paradox, and, in the 
words of one whom Barth hails as master, Kirkegaard the 
Dane, “ faith is a passion.” It is with the paradoxes of the 
passion of faith that the Theology of Crisis is concerned, and 
therefore its method is perforce that of dialectics. It may 
1 Birch Hoyle, The Teaching of Barth. 
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be noted by the way that it seems to bear a significant 
resemblance to the tough, recalcitrant, complex, contra- 
dictory and unsynthetisable quality of reality as, in our life, 
we know it. This theology does not “ prophesy smooth 
things” or speak with a smooth tongue ; it would seem to 
be some token of its approach towards reality that it does 
not do so. 

The uncompromising quality which marks its dogmatics 
colours no less strongly the ethical outlook of the Theology 
of Crisis. A Christian, on this view, is one called out of the 
life of man into quite another life, other and contrary to it, 
the life of God. He is one of God’s klétoi, His “‘ called ” ones, 
and as such, one of the community of klétoi, the ekklésia. 
As such he must walk another way than that of the world. 
“ You must not accommodate yourself to the fashion of this 
world,” says Barth, “‘ must not adapt yourself to it, must 
not be one with it . . . bear witness on the one hand against 
the form of this world, and on the other, in favour of the form 
of the coming world, against the dominance of this life- 
impulse.” The Christian is one who is conscious that “ he 
is a man on guard, who knows what is at stake.” He is 
freed, by the grace of God, from “ the deadly captivity of 
natural man outside the community of the risen,” but he is 
to beware of that captivating power ; he will not be immune 
from it on earth. 

But such a mind and spirit will not lead him to deny the 
world in which he lives. On the contrary, “ We shall first 
then quite naively have to accept the world as it is.” We 
must understand it, ‘‘ understand our times and their signs, 
and also understand ourselves in our own strange unrest and 
agitation. To understand means to have the insight of God 
that all this must be just as it is and not otherwise. To 
understand means to take the whole situation upon us, and 
in the fear of God to enter into the movement of our era.” 
Armed with that fear and in “‘ the power of the resurrection,” 
“we shall maintain towards the world, toward men and 
ourselves, a grateful, happy, understanding patience—better 
indeed than do the others who know nothing of the opposi- 
tion. We can permit ourselves to be more romantic than the 
romanticists and more humanistic than the humanists.” 
Moreover, in such a spirit, the Christian will see life as it is, 
with a detached and objective view unclouded by the 
subjectivity of those whom it imprisons and dooms. “ Only 
that man can speak as Jesus speaks who stands over against 
life in a rdle absolutely critical . . . who in perfect peace can 
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recognise in the worldly the analogy of the heavenly and take 
pleasure in it.” This view of the life of the Christian, in, but 
not of the world, this “‘ far-seeing happy patience in which 
all things transitory, even in their abnormal forms, are seen 
in the light of the eternal,” this Christian detachment, would 
seem to have its significance not only for religion but for art 
and criticism also, and to suggest the possibility of a Christian 
humanism the full implications of which remain to be 
explored, and the view of Brunner as to the “ point of 
contact ” in revelation to justify rather than that of Barth, 

Such a Christian humanism, however, is as disparate from 
the humanism which is limited by the poles of human being 
and is preached in America as the cure for the evils of 
romanticism, as is the Christian conception of life from the 
pagan. Again the gulf yawns wide. No Christian humanist 
in this sense could affirm with Irving Babbitt that “ the law 
of measure is the supreme of life,’’ for he knows the law of 
God. The humanism of the school of Babbitt seems au fond 
to be a counsel of desperation by which a man is enjoined to 
follow a “‘ golden mean ” between extremes of conduct and 
thought which go out into the dark of a primeval fear, 
placing man in some little centre of dubious light and classic 
sobriety between the former and the nether nights. It is the 
philosophy of an enforced and insecure cheerfulness and 
moderation poised perilously upon a “ mean in all things” 
arbitrarily determined by man himself. But Christianity, in 
Dr Bevan’s words, “‘ runs to extremes ’”’; Christianity places 
God and not man in the centre; Christianity does not shun 
a primeval dark, a primeval terror of blind force in Nature 
and man, for it knows that God is the Beginning and End 
of life; for Christianity the law of God, not the law ofa 
man-made measure, is the supreme of life. 

If the humanism suggested by Barth is very other than 
this genteel trans-Atlantic moderation, it is still more 
opposed to that Promethean humanism which, in Russia and 
elsewhere, would make man into God. Against such 4 
humanism, frequently to be met with in our day, the attitude 
of the Theology of Crisis is that of an endless hostility. 
Such a humanism was vividly suggested by Dostoieffsky m 
The Brothers Karamazov in a passage which reads curiously 
like a prophecy of the polity so soon to dominate his country. 
“Men will unite,” he wrote, ‘“‘ to take from life all it can 
give, but only for joy and happiness in the present world. 
Man will be lifted up with the spirit of divine Titanic pride 
and the man-god will appear.” The “‘ man-god ”’ would seem 
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to have made his appearance in Russia ; for this Christianity 
he is a “ false god,” the apotheosis of man’s cardinal sin of 
ride and self-sufficiency and as such to be fought to the end. 
The Christianity which this theology envisages is therefore 
an all-militant faith, asking and making no terms with the 
enemies of God, seeing the world to be as full of “* false gods,” 
under other names, now as of old, the gods of religiosity, of 
man-centred humanism, of nationalism, of communism, of 
the new Islam. ‘‘ Why should Christianity be parleying if 
she believes in a revealed truth?” asks Barth. “ The 
Christian message,” he affirms, “ needs to be sounded out 
very purely, completely detached from those ‘ religions.’ ” 
“ Christendom puts in question the divinity of all ‘ gods,’ and 
at the same time questions the seriousness of all religiosities.” 
This theology takes up on every front the battle which, in 
Professor Brunner’s words, ‘‘ was fought between Jesus and 
the Pharisees, between Paul and the Judaisers, between 
[uther and the Romanists—the battle between God and the 
selfish will of man, between grace and self-righteousness.” 
It does not lack for foes and it will not treat with its foes. 
This vigorous re-vindication of what it deems to be an 
essential and uncorrupted Christianity is evidently and 
consciously representative of one of those two main currents 
of Christian thought the course of which can be traced 
throughout Christian history, which parted at the Reforma- 
tin. The Theology of Crisis derives its main inspiration 
from the faith and doctrine of the great Reformers. From 
these wells it draws its fundamental principles, and beyond 
and through them from those of Paul, Augustine, the Gospels 
and the prophets, doctrine which it believes to be unmuddied . 
by subsequent Protestantism and modernism. That regress 
is conscious and deliberate. We have it on Barth’s own 
authority that his ‘* ancestral line runs back through Kierke- 
gaard to Luther and Calvin and so to Paul and Jeremiah.” 
In this line of doctrine he sees an unbroken affirmation of a 
principle which he regards as essential to a true Christianity, 
“that man is made to serve God and not God to serve 
man,” a principle which he finds adulterated in what he 
considers to be the religious humanism of Rome, in the 
“Thomismus ” of St Thomas Aquinas both in its pristine 
and in its modernised forms, and in the whole trend of modern 
Protestantism. ‘‘ The negation and loneliness of Jeremiah’s 
life in opposition to that of the kings, princes, people, priests 
and prophets of Judah—the keen and unremitting opposition 
of Paul to religion as exemplified in Judaism—Luther’s break 
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with the piety of the Middle Ages—Kirkegaard’s attack q, 
Christianity ; all are,” in his own words, “ characteristic of, 
certain way of speaking of God . . .” It is the way of th 
Reformers who claimed in their turn, as Barth claims, thy 
it is the way of real religion. 

It would seem, indeed, as though this “‘ way of speaki 
of God” and the contrasted “ way of speaking of God" 
which is that of Rome with its catholic and sanctified 
humanism and mechanism of spiritual redemption, denote, 
deep and essential polarity of thought, such as may be seen 
in the opposing and inter-acting poles of Classicism and 
Romanticism in art and Conservatism and Radicalism in 
politics. Such a polarity seems to be universal and uw. 
escapable in the human scene and a frank recognition of its 
existence in some degree to justify Barth’s realistic refusal 
of compromise and his addiction to dialectics, and to account 
for a certain polemic emphasis. For the dialectical method 
of thought is that which recognises and accepts this polarity 
and, with a commendable realism, seeks the truth within this 
given condition of our thinking. Such a realism, such a 
recognition and acceptation of this vital polarity, seem mor 
likely to beget wisdom in their play and interplay than 
attempts at coalition or synthesis which ignore or seek to 
disguise it. Indeed, for Barth, such a seeking for synthesis 
beyond man’s scope is but another form of the “ hubris,” the 
vaunting pride and self-confidence of man in which he sees 
the root of his sin against God. ‘“‘ The synthesis we seek,” 
he has said, *‘ is in God alone and in God alone can we 
find it.” Of synthesis between those poles of thought in 
religion which the Roman and Reformed theologies represent, 
these ‘‘ mighty opposites,” the same may, perhaps, be said 
with wisdom. 

This thought of the essential and beneficial polarity of 
thought seems, within reasonable limits, a just line of defence 
of this theology against the frequent charges of paradox and 
‘lack of balance’ with which its many critics assail it 
If the use of the dialectical method in theology is justified, 
paradox is to be expected ; if this theology is loyal to its 
given polarity of thought, its over and under emphasis of 
these or those aspects of doctrine will find their complement 
in the theology which proceeds from the opposite pole. 
Moreover, a doctrine militant against a world of thought 1 
arms must employ rather the loud alarums of war than the 
moderate pipes of peace to gain its objective. It is the 
business of the critic to discount those elements of too 
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strident paradox and over or under emphasis which, in the 
nature of the case, there is every reason to expect and to 
decide whether that which remains as constant is worthy of 
attention. That residuum will be the value of this theology 
for a comprehensive faith. Its main stress, in an age which 
seems forgetful of these things, lies upon such realities of 
religion as—the transcendence and wrath of God, the fact of 
sin, the call to repentance. It seems beside the mark to 
complain that the truths of immanence or of the love of 
God which it believes to have been too long overstressed are 
not emphasised in a theology which seeks to give to an age of 
crisis a faith of and for crisis. This theology seeks rather to 
recall man’s attention to facts of faith which he has forgotten 
than to reiterate truths which it believes to have been thrust 
forward out of all proportion. In Barth’s phrase the function 
of theology is to be a corrective of faith, and it is as such a 
corrective that this theology can alone be rightly estimated. 
Another line of criticism sees in this theology a “ gesture 
of intellectual impatience ”’ and “ a grasping at the practical 
need for certainty.”” Since the need of our time is so patently 
the need for certitude and the Theology of Crisis offers 
certitude, this criticism seems both plausible and serious. 
To be maintained, the onus would appear to be with the 
critic to show, firstly, that this theology gives proof of such 
impatience and, secondly, that it offers certitude for the sole 
sake of certitude. A theology so patient, exhaustive and 
thorough in its scrutiny of foundations, so purposed to offer, 
not the nostrums of some ‘“‘ new theology,” but the old 
medicine of an ancient faith to an age which ever welcomes 
“some new thing,”’ may well be acquitted on the first head, 
while the fact that, for one dim certitude held precariously 
by a faith void of all rational anchorage, this theology 
demands as its price the abandonment of all other certitudes 
and the most exacting of all standards of life, seems to go far 
towards rebutting the second charge. 
_ To whatever pole of thought the individual critic may 
incline, whatever his conclusions may be as to the doctrine 
which the Theology of Crisis presents, it will be evident that 
this strange and significant stirring among the “‘ dry bones ” 
of Reformation doctrine is a force to be reckoned with. It 
has already produced a powerful fermentation among the 
Protestant churches of Europe and Scandinavia and even 
at long last of England and a large and rapidly increasing 
literature. Its invigorating influence upon theological thought 
ls already in evidence, of which the recent publication of the 
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very significant application of what may be styled th 
Barthian formula to the essential and vital cleavage betwee 
*“* Agape and Eros ” and their issue in life and thought, by 
Dr Anders Nygren of Sweden, is a token. It seems, too, 
that the working of this leaven is already to be seen in the 
active life of religion in such movements as that of the Oxfor 
Groups behind whose surprising vitality much of the Barthian 
thought would seem to be implicit. The seed is evidently 
taking root both in thought and life. 

This theology, moreover, has proved a challenge not only 
to Protestant but also to Roman Catholic thought. In the 
uncompromising logic of their respective positions, in their 
strong affirmation of an Absolute God and revelation against 
the relativities of our time, and in their common ancestry in 
the Pauline doctrine, this theology and that of Rome have 
many points of contact. The Barthian theology has met 
with a respect from Rome which is rarely accorded to 
Protestant theology, while Barth has recorded his esteem 
for the many aspects of Roman doctrine and worship which 
seem to him to be both true and Christian. In spite of 
suggestions to the contrary, however, there seems no likeli- 
hood whatever of these extremes meeting. They are utterly 
opposed upon fundamentals. ‘I hold the analogia ents 
(the doctrine of likeness between the creature and the 
Creator) to be the discovery of antichrist,” Barth has said, 
‘and consider that on that ground alone one can not bea 
Roman Catholic.” In the clash of these two re-invigorated 
theologies, however, rather than in any unreal coalition 
between them, it seems conceivable that real religion may be 
re-born in our time. 

It is not, however, only in the sphere of theology that this 
thought is significant. Its message seems peculiarly oppor- 
tune and apt for a civilisation sick with crisis and its appeal 
is wide-cast. To a generation weary of autonomy and 
democracy, turning, in its despair, to any form of heteronomy, 
even when embodied in a Hitler, which offers itself, this 
thought offers a heteronomy paying allegiance to an authority 
beyond the reach of that corroding scepticism which doubts 
the validity of all human authority. To an age turning from 
an individualism which has been tried and found wanting 
to sundry unsatisfactory forms of collectivism, this thought 


presents once more and with a new power the collectivism of 


Christ. To those who could associate themselves neither 
with a modernist Protestantism which seemed to offend their 
integrity of mind nor with a Roman Catholicism which 
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Christianity demanding neither mutilation and yet proffering 
an absolute authority. To a scientific thought grown less 
bigoted than of old and increasingly conscious of the arbitrary 
nature of its presuppositions and the immateriality of its 
beginnings and ends, this faith offers presuppositions no less 
incredible and no more hostile to the scientific spirit than 
those of materialism. Finally, to the menace and religious 
fanaticism of Bolshevism this militant Christianity seems 
ready to stand armed with a faith at least equal to that of its 
foes in the passes of Christendom. 

This is, in any case, a trumpet which sounds “ no un- 
certain note,” a champion of Christianity which throws 
down no equivocal challenge. Once again it has re-stated 
the old dilemmas of religion in modern terms with an 
inexorable ‘‘ Either-Or.”” The philosophy of evolution—or— 
the faith of the “* ingression ” of God ; a “* breaking-through”’ 
upwards from man to God—or—a “ breaking-through ” 
downwards from God to man; the Word of God—or—the 
word of man; Christianity—or—secularism ; absolute faith 
—or—absolute scepticism; the One God—or—the tribal 
gods of nationalism, communism or comfort ; a God trans- 
cendent and ‘“‘ wholly other ” than man—or—the man-God 
of the various humanisms; the “ resurrection-life ’’—or— 
that death to which all natural life is doomed. 

Is this one among the many despairing re-actions and 
atavisms of which our modernity has of late been so prodigal 
—re-actions to Rome, to the classic norm, to paganism, to 
the “ dark unconscious,” to the primitive or the past, and 
here to the Reformation, in search of a power and an autho- 
rity of which our present grows more and more destitute ? 
Or is this a re-affirmation of a reality, a real Christianity, to 
which we had grown blind, claiming either uttermost 
allegiance or utter denial ? This is the critical question with 
which the Theology of Crisis confronts our crisis. 

This theology offers to our crisis only the “ Word of 
God,” not the word of a Church, not the word of the Bible, 


6 


_ but, in Mr T. S. Eliot’s phrase, ‘‘ the Word without a word,” 


the absolute word of God veiled in the relative word of man. 
It is an audacious thought, this of a ‘‘ Word of God ” un- 
guaranteed by any human authority, of church or book or 
man, guaranteed only by a God Who is hidden from men’s 
eyes, comprehensible only by His Spirit dwelling within the 
soul, by faith only—sola fide. Faith in church or book or 
man is a little thing beside this all-surrendering, all-risking 
Vo, XXXII. No 8. 15 
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found. This is the Word, so this theology dares to claim, of 
which Plato darkly dreamed in a strangely prophetic 
utterance. ‘‘ We must take,” he said, “‘ the best and mos 
irrefragable of human doctrines, and embark on that, as if jt 
were a raft, and risk the voyage of life . . .” 
wisdom of humanism speaking. But Plato has a wistf| 
addition to make to this last word of human wisdom, 
** Unless,”’ he adds, “‘ it were possible to find a stronger vessel, 
some Divine Word, on which we might take our journey more 
surely and securely.” Such a “‘ Divine Word ” the Theology 
of Crisis has the boldness to offer. 


M. CHANING-PEARCE, 


Ripon Hay, Oxrorp. 


1 The author of these articles wishes to emphasise that they do not 
pretend to be either a criticism or an apology for the “Theology of 
Crisis.” They are no more than an attempt to discover its meaning— 
M. C.-P. 







faith, this veritable “‘ leap into the dark.” But where all 
surrendered, all risked, so claims this theology, the All ;} 
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THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS. 
A CRITICISM. 


R. W. STEWART, B.D., B.Sc. 
Minister of Ferryhill South Church, Aberdeen. 


Ir is at least well on its way to become popular knowledge 
that one great result of recent physical and mathematical 
research has been the discovery of the quantum. It is 
established that in the investigation of the world of science 
we find in the last resort, not waves or currents of energy, 
but spurts, or jerks, or blobs; not continuously existing 
matter, but series of events in space-time. What reality 
underlies these phenomena is wholly unknown. 

The Barthian theory of revelation offers curious points of 
similarity to these scientific statements ; can it be by some 
unconscious infection of the spirit of the age? Revelation, 
it asserts, must not be described as education, or the growth 
or stimulation of the moral sense or religious perception. It 
consists in flashes. It constitutes events. It offers no material 
for informing us about its source or its occasion. It just 
occurs as mysteriously as the disintegration of a radium 
atom. All that can be offered in explanation of it is the 
impassioned sentence, ‘* God is God,” which, for anyone who 
accepts the common objection to making ‘‘ God ”’ a predicate, 
may be abbreviated to the simple ejaculation, “ God!” 

A theory of revelation has to deal with two special cases 
in which revelation is believed to be supremely evident, 
Jesus Christ and Holy Scripture. In connection with the 
incarnation, the idea that revelation happens in this quantum 
fashion is expounded by means of a mathematical illustration. 
In Christ, so runs the suggestion, the eternal and the temporal 
intersect, as it were, like two planes, or rather lines at right 
angles, and thus at the point of intersection occurs an event 
that belongs to both planes, and is at once timeless and 
451 
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temporal, an instant in which history has eternal value anj 
eternity flashes into time. It is, of course, obvious that the 
most challenging matters in the gospel story are, accordj 
to this analysis, the miraculous conception and the resurree. 
tion. On the implications of these astounding assertions 
speculation has long been exercised and round them do 
has crystallised. Here, if anywhere, it has been felt that the 
problem of the relation of finite and infinite, of time and 
eternity, baffles thought. If, however, we cease to regard the 
revelation in Christ as part of the flow of life in time, and 
conceive it instead as a series of moments in which time is 
intersected by eternity, and if we reflect that those two 
cardinal events, the conception and the resurrection, must 
have been physically, like the liberation of a quantum, 
instantaneous, then the speculative solution can be expressed 
in a diagram as neat as any differential equation in modem 
physics. 

This diagram, however, at once has to face the difficulty 
that the revelation in Christ does not consist of those two 
instants. It would be too absurd to ignore altogether the 
importance of the life Jesus saw fit to live (although Barth 
does in fact refer to the Cross as a hiatus). The difficulty 
can, however, be met by conceiving the life of Jesus as 
consisting for the purpose of revelation, of a series of such 
moments in each of which He becomes for faith the Word of 
God. It is only as living Word that we have any real know- 
ledge of Jesus, and therefore the only true picture that can 
be made of Jesus is composed of successive points at which the 
line of His life is intersected by the plane of eternity, and 
so another flash of light from the eternal world enters the 
world of time. Unhappily for the theory, this view of the 
life of Jesus as a discontinuous series of events is opposed 
not only to the ordinary sense of what life means, but 
particularly all such descriptions of His life as He gave 
Himself when He spoke of “‘ The Father abiding in Me.” _ 

The same line of thought applied to revelation in Scrip- 
ture disposes of the idea that any process or growth or 
evolution is to be detected in the Divine self-disclosure. If 
revelation is instantaneous and inexplicable it is easy to 
assert that it is, in some sense, of the same absolute quality 
at every occurrence. The quantum of energy in physics 1s 
always the same, from whatever event it is liberated, the 
velocity of light is the same throughout the universe whatever 
be its source. There is a sort of analogy between these 
physical conceptions and the idea that any revelation, to 
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Noah or Moses or Ezekiel, is, in so far as it is genuine, equally 
guthentic, unalterable and true. 

The quantum theology which thus finds an essential 
discontinuity in revelation, which atomises the Word of God 
alike in the Person of Christ and in Scripture, imposes the 
same scheme upon ethics. The good life is not character, or dis- 
position, or purpose, or anything suggesting a flow or current : 
it is a series of jerks; of decisions to obey these flashes of 
revelation. The good man walks on the razor edge of 
decision. Any hope for such an experience as that of the 
Psalmist who said, “‘ My feet are in an even place” is 
negatived by the dictum that the Christian has certainty 
but never security. In the conception of the strenuous life 
no room is left for the reality corresponding to the picture, 
“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, He leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” In the life of obedience, no place 
is made for obedience to the call to contemplation given in 
Jesus’s words, ‘* Consider the lilies,”” or for the idea of com- 
munion and growth expressed in the words, “‘ I am the vine, 
ye are the branches.” The problem of the moral life is 
solved by breaking it up into a series of moments each 
energised by its corresponding quantum of revelation. 

The quantum theory in physics accompanies or issues in 
the elaborate mathematical descriptions of reality which are 
at once the glory and despair of modern science. They are 
offered as the last word science has to say about the real 
world in which we live. And because it is so patently 
inadequate a word the conclusion seems forced upon science 
itself that other methods than its own may reach further 
towards ultimate truth. Physicists to-day produce their 
latest equations with a deprecating smile, admitting that 
there is something queerly unreal about this baby that is left 
after all the bath water has been carefully emptied out. 

Is there not a certain analogy to the scientific fashion 
of the day in the way in which the Barthian dialectic operates 
with the whole battery of theological distinctions like that 
between justification and sanctification, Deus absconditus 
and Deus revelatus, as difficult and abstract as the symbols 
of the calculus, and, like modern mathematicians with their 
tensors and matrixes, invent new technicalities, like ‘* exist- 
ential thinking,” and “‘ urgeschichte,” and “ totaliter aliter.”’ 
(These last words should be pronounced rapidly several times 
in succession for their full effect !) It does not help or add 
to thought to write of man “ as man,” or of religion “ taken 
abstractly ”; and surely it is some lack of humour as well 
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as logic that prevents Barthians from seeing that to spex} 
solemnly of the paradox of God is tinged with the same absuyj 
irreverence as the phrase in the old Scots minister’s praye, 
which ran, “ paradoxical though it may appear to Thee, ( 
Lord.” But, unlike the scientists, the earnest quantup 
theologians leave it to outsiders to supply the raillery, 
is not difficult. The only doubt is whether it is altogethe 
reverent. For no one would belittle the seriousness of thei 
insistence on the transcendence of God and the reality of sin, 
and the sheer wonder of divine grace. Only it is not agains 
these things that anyone wishes to protest, or at the fervow 
and enthusiasm that has made the school prophetic, but 
at quite other matters. The Word of God comes to us in 
prophet and evangelist and in the speech of Jesus Christ 
Himself, clothed in beauty and simplicity and brevity, 
Barth’s commentary on Romans is one of the longest books 
in existence, and almost impossibly difficult in style, and it 
was hardly printed off before it was all rewritten. May one 
not smile at the length and turgidity of a book that deal 
particularly with religion as revelation? May one not be 
amused at the incessant italics and jingling repetitions of 
catchwords that Barthians confuse with penetrating thought 
and arresting statement ? And particularly may one suggest 
that, as science with its equations and its quanta seems 
doomed to move within a circle of its own drawing, out of 
touch with the experiences that give life its actual warmth 
and colour, so, too, a theology that applies the idea of dis 
continuity and operates with diagrams and dialectic distinc 
tions will not succeed in containing the reality that is 
described in the great sentence of adoration, ‘‘ The Wor 
became flesh, and we beheld His glory.” God reveals 
Himself in Jesus Christ. The life of Jesus Christ is not to be 
broken into a series of events; and neither His life nor the 
Christian life can be adequately interpreted by the idea of 
obedience ; it needs the other idea of fellowship, which lifts 
thought into a region where the quantum will not operate. 


R. W. STEWART. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE 
Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


Two distinguished workers in philosophy have passed away during 
the last few months.—The death of Emile Meyerson in Paris on 
December 8rd, in his seventy-fourth year, deprives us of one of the 
most original and suggestive philosophical writers of our time. He 
was born in 1859 at Lublin, a town which was then in Russian Poland. 
After a school-education in Germany, he studied chemistry, first at 
the Univeristy of Géttingen, later at Heidelberg under Bunsen, 
and finally at Berlin. In 1882 he settled in Paris, and was for many 
years engaged in business as a practical chemist. Ultimately, in 
1898, he was offered an administrative post in Paris, and this he 
continued to hold till 1928. Meyerson never allowed himself, however, 
to be wholly absorbed in the details of business. He had a profound 
acquaintance with the history of science; and, along with this, he 
combined wide and discriminative reading in the fields of philosophy 
and theology. He was constantly endeavouring to compare and 
contrast the actual historical development of scientific thought with 
current systems of metaphysics; and to disentangle that which is 
vital and indispensable in scientific procedure as such from that 
which is merely adventitious and temporary. A series of brilliant 
productions issued in quick succession from his pen. In 1908 he pub- 
lished a book entitled Identité et Réalité, of which a second edition 
appeared in 1912, a third in 1926, and an English translation in 1930 
as a volume of the “ Library of Philosophy,” edited by Professor 
J. H. Muirhead. Then followed in 1921 a work, in two volumes, De 
PExplication dans les Sciences; in 1925 an acute and suggestive 
treatment of the General Theory of Relativity, La Déduction 
Relativiste ; and finally, in 1981, a massive treatise in three volumes, 
dealing with the main problems of modern logic, Du Cheminement de 
la Pensée. One characteristic feature of his thinking was his sustained 
resistance to any theory of phenomenalism such as in recent philo- 
sophical discussion has become familiar. Science is, he maintained, 
essentially realistic. It cannot and it will not rest content with the 
facile view that its atoms and electrons are no more than convenient 
conceptual devices ; science simply refuses to be confined to stating 
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connections between phenomena, regarded as “ sense-datg” 
“* presentations.” While recognising that the principle of conformity 
to law (légalité) is throughout characteristic of scientific proced 
he urged, nevertheless, that with this principle alone science ¢oyjj 
make no headway. Scientific thought is animated pre-eminently } 
the demand of reason for something permanent and identical amij 
the change everywhere exhibited in the realm of existent fact. This 
is exemplified, for instance, by the atomic theory of matter, which, 
at each stage of its long and varied history, has been the outcom 
of a consistent effort to formulate that which persists without ch 
ing; and the theories of the conservation of matter and ene 
illustrate the same thing. But, Meyerson contended, the ideal of 
reason,—pure identity, namely, which contains no diversity,—is ay 
unattainable ideal; always there is in nature a residual element of 
irrationality, of brute fact, which refuses to be rationalised. Thus, 
the history of science makes manifest a progressive attempt to bring 
more and more of the diversity of nature within the framework of an 
identity that can never be reached, because the attainment of it 
would mean that the course of events, as real facts, would have 
slipped through our fingers, and in its place would be substituted an 
elaborate logical construction.—The loss of the American philosopher, 
Durant Drake, Professor of Philosophy since 1915 at Vassar College, 
who died on November 25th, at the early age of fifty-four years, is 
also greatly to be lamented. He was a man of independent thought 
and judgement, who had, as he expressed it, “the blood of the 
Crusaders in his veins.” In 1916 he conceived the idea of a co-opera- 
tive volume which should set forth a realistic epistemology more 
faithful to fact than that presented in the well-known volume of six 
American writers, The New Realism, which had appeared in 1912. 
Santayana, Strong, Lovejoy, Pratt, Sellars and Rogers joined him 
in the undertaking ; and the joint work was published in 1920, under 
the title Essays in Critical Realism, the opening contribution being 
by Drake himself. The “ new realists,” it was contended, had 
attempted too much; they had sought to exhibit the cognitive 
relation as a relation simply between two existents, the known and 
the object known. In view, however, of the circumstance that any 
cognitive experience may conceivably be hallucinatory, it was 
necessary to distinguish three factors in the cognitive situation,— 
the knower, the object known, and the data which are immediately 
experienced. These data Drake, following Santayana, called 
“ essences,” meaning by an “ essence” a character, or complex of 
characters. ‘‘ Essences” are not as such existents; only mental 
states and the independently existing physical things ewist. Veridical 
perception consists in having as perceptual datum an essence which 
is actually an aspect of the object, to which the body is reacting. 
Yet Professor Drake’s own belief was that these ‘ essences ” take 
shape, for the most part, in our imagination through the “ projection’ 
of what our mental states construct into the outer world. Perception, 
it seemed to him, is largely illusory; to a considerable extent the 
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essences which confront us are not components of the physical universe. 
They are just essences and nothing else ; the status of being “ given,” 
“being a datum,” is just the status of being imagined or supposed. 
Besides the contribution to Critical Realism, Professor Drake was the 
author of several works, the principal of which are: The Problem of 
Conduct, 1914; The Problem of Religion, 1916; Mind and tts Place 
in Nature, 1925; and The New Morality, 1928. 

The appearance of several noteworthy contributions to the 
philosophy of religion has to be recorded. In the first place, an 
important volume by Dr J. E. Turner, Essentials in the Development 
of Religion: A Philosophical and Psychological Study (London : 
George Allen & Unwin, 1984, 12s. 6d. net), which will be reviewed 
in detail in a subsequent issue, calls here for mention. The book has 
been written, we are told, with the conviction that, while the psycho- 
logical analysis of all phases of religious experience is capable of 
yielding results of inestimable value, yet even the most thorough 
psychological scrutiny can do no more than prepare the way for 
submitting the main problems of that experience to a treatment 
which must be in essence philosophical. Just as psychology can 
never say the last word about zsthetic experience, so, in like manner, 
isit precluded from doing so in respect to religious experience. While 
recognising the difficulties of defining religion, the author holds that 
the most comprehensive definition of it is obtained by regarding it as 
the response or attitude of humanity, when this response is taken 
as a wnity or real whole, to the Universe, likewise taken as a whole. 
Ina series of thoughtful and suggestive chapters, such topics are dealt 
with as sensuous and supersensuous experience, moral experience, 
the evolution of the moral self, immortality, knowledge and faith, 
and divine Personality. The general standpoint adopted must, I 
suppose, be characterised as Hegelian ; but it is, in many significant 
respects, at a wide remove from Hegel’s own. Dr Turner conceives 
of matter as possessing a reality which is completely independent of 
human self-hood, yet as essentially related to a supreme or divine self. 
“ The physical universe and finite minds thus become two independent 
types or forms of reality, neither of which can be theoretically trans- 
formed into the other, although the patent facts of their intimate 
interaction remain inexplicable with the knowledge now at our 
command. This is true even in the light of the new theories of the 
electrical constitution of matter and energy; for electrons are no 
more mental nor spiritual than the ‘billiard ball’ atom; they are 
simply far more intricate in structure ” (p. 182). It is argued that 
the essential nature of personality lies in its capacity for endless 
expansion by comprehending within its transforming self more and 
more of reality. In other words, the self is a dominant real; and, as 
such, its persistence after the death of the body would seem to be 
necessary to the course of universal evolution. That issue turns, 
however, on the value of the self, not simply on its nature ; and on 
its value as a means towards the continued furtherance of universal 
development in accordance with its previous phases, though always 
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on a higher plane (p. 185). Furthermore, Dr Turner is of opinion 
that such phrases as the “absorption” of the finite self in th 
Absolute, or its radical ‘‘ transformation,” phrases used by Bradley, 


need by no means imply the final destruction or disappearance of | 


personality ; but may, on the contrary, be taken to indicate jt, 
unceasing higher self-development (p. 190). I note, finally, that the 
author believes that the concept of a supreme Personality finds firm 
grounds in the established facts concerning personality as such 
(p. 278), although the term “ personal Deity ” must be understood 
in no repellently narrow sense (p. 282). Altogether, Dr Turners 
book is full of helpful and stimulating ideas, and will be a valuable 
addition to the library of the theologian. I would draw attention 
also to the three admirable Riddell Memorial Lectures, delivered jn 
the University of Durham by Professor J. L. Stocks, and published 
under the title The Nature and Grounds of Religious Belief (Oxford: 
University Press, 1984, 2s. 6d. net). Professor Stocks draws a useful 
general distinction between what he calls “ partial assertions ” and 
“‘ total assertions.” An assertion is total which has reference to the 
whole of the being indicated in its subject ; an assertion is partial 
which has reference only to a part of it. For instance, to say of an 
individual man that he is six feet high, the father of two children, or 
works in the docks, is to make a partial assertion about him. To 
ascribe any virtue to him, and more generally to call him a good 
man, is to make a total assertion, because in this case anything and 
everything in the man’s life is potentially at least relevant. So too, 
the universe may be the subject of both kinds of assertion. That it 
is extended in space and time is a partial assertion, whereas all meta- 
physical systems are attempts to get beyond such partialities toa 
view of the cosmos in its fullness. Now, partial assertions can usually 
be proved, if the necessary trouble be taken, but total assertions 
never can be; and that is why science has progressed by discarding 
total assertions and confining itself to the partiality. ‘‘ Botany 
knows no flower, zoology no animal; they know only the laws of 
certain functions and processes of which these terms represent the 
familiar theatre.”” Nevertheless, these total propositions, which are 
excluded from science and incapable of proof, are of fundamental 
importance for the conduct of life and are rightly regarded as the goal 
of knowledge. With special reference, then, to religious belief, 
Professor Stocks maintains (a) that such belief involves a total 
assertion which has for the subject the whole world order ; (b) that 
this world order is asserted to be the expression of infinite Wisdom 
and Love ; (c) that this Love and Wisdom is conceived as the endorse- 
ment equally of every feature of the world process, of what seems to 
us bad as well as of what we think good ; and (d) that the religious 
life is the attempt to realise this divine and all-embracing Love in 
the person of the believer. He goes on to contrast, in an interesting 
way, the interpretation of the universe in terms of mind and that 
interpretation which is due, not to science, but to a conjectural 
prolongation of science into the metaphysical field. Between the two 
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ints of view no reconciliation is possible. Even though the 

materialist be constrained to acknowledge the place of mind in nature, 

et that acknowledgment would only amount to the recognition of it 
as one factor operating with others to make the world what it is. 
But the spiritual point of view implies that mind is supreme, and, as 
Anaxagoras said, “ rules all things.” 

Two books with practically the same title have appeared almost 
simultaneously. The one is A Study of Religious Thought in England 
from 1850, being the Olans Petri Lectures delivered at Upsala in 1982, 
by Professor Clement C. J. Webb (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933, 
8s, 6d. net); and the other is a volume by Professor Maurice Nédon- 
celle, La Philosophie religieuse en Grande-Bretagne de 1850 a nos jours 
(Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1984, 20 frs.). Professor Webb gives an 
interesting account of the trend of religious reflexion represented by 
Maurice, and of the attempt made by Mansel to establish orthodoxy 
on a basis of complete scepticism. He deals suggestively with the 
idealism which was dominant in Glasgow and Oxford during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century; and shows that, according to 
Bradley and Bosanquet, personality must be denied to God and cannot 
be regarded as the description of what is profoundest and most 
significant even in the nature of man. In a later lecture, personal 
idealism, especially as presented by Hastings Rashdall, and kindred 
positions, are considered, while reference is also made to the work of 
Friedrich von Hiigel. Professor Nédoncelle’s book is intended for 
French readers, who are, we are told, scarcely acquainted at all with 
current English philosophy. After an Introduction, in which the chief 
directions of English thought since 1850 are outlined, the volume 
opens with a detailed treatment of Mansel’s doctrine of the Un- 
knowable. From that a leap is made to Pringle-Pattison ; and his 
conception of a personal Absolute is lucidly expounded and discussed. 
A third chapter is concerned with modern realism and religion, in 
which Whitehead’s position is set forth and contrasted with that of 
Alexander. Both positions are handled critically. In a fourth and 
concluding chapter the Christian Platonism of Dean Inge is the main 
theme of discussion. It is, I think, surprising that in both these 
volumes so little importance is attached to the work of Martineau, 
whose Study of Religion is certainly one of the greatest contributions 
to religious philosophy made in the period under consideration. 
Professor Webb refers to the fact that Martineau’s chief books 
appeared when their author was already past his eightieth year. 
This, of course, is true. But they were not written in his old age. 
They were, in truth, the products of over forty years of intellectual 
activity; and they had assumed their final form, as courses of 
college lectures, long before they were published, when, indeed, their 
author was in the prime of life. 

Professor A. E. Taylor dedicated his great book on Plato, published 
in 1926, to “ all true lovers of Plato, quick and dead, and in particular 
to Professor Constantin Ritter.” Most students of Plato will be 
familiar with Constantin Ritter’s monumental treatise, Platon: Sein 
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Leben, Seine Schriften, Seine Lehre, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1910 and the second in 1928. In 1981 the author published , 
shorter work, containing the main results of his researches, Kerny. 
danken der platonischen Philosophie. This has now been translated 
into English by Professor Adam Alles, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
under the title The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy (London: Geo 

Allen & Unwin, 1988, 16s. net); and the volume will prove to be an 
invaluable addition to our Platonic literature. It is divided into ty 
Parts. The first treats of the ethical and epistemological principles 
of the earlier dialogues, down to and including the Theaetetus ; and the 
second Part handles the later dialogues (beginning with the Py. 
menides), giving first of all an exposition of the epistemology, ontol 

and logic of these, and then concluding with a discussion of the 
cosmology and religious conceptions of the Timaeus and the Laws, 
Professor Ritter does not accept the view of Burnet and Taylor that 
everything which Plato makes Socrates say about the Ideas (as, for 
example, in the Phaedrus) is, as a matter of fact, Socratic, and 
emanated from the association of Socrates with certain Pythagoreans, 
Nevertheless, he is convinced that at least the ethical principles of 
the earlier dialogues are entirely Socratic. It would, he argues, be 
inconceivable how Plato could produce a long series of writings 
covering three decades of his life, in which everything worth while is 
expressed through Socrates without at the same time reaffirming that 
he owed the profoundest thoughts of these writings—their ethical 
content, namely,—to his teacher. But, Professor Ritter contends, 
in the Theaetetus there is a turning away from Socrates. The problem 
as to the nature of knowledge indicates a new departure ; it is 
concerned with purely theoretical considerations, whereas the earlier 
dialogues were concerned with explaining and defining practical 
concepts. And in the Sophist, which is a continuation of the 
Theaetetus, the person of Socrates recedes into the background, and 
we have no longer a Socratic philosophy. Plato is here engaged in 
defining the ontological concept Being (6v, oicia), as an indispensable 
supplement of the investigation of knowledge. And, in developing 
this theme, Plato’s simple sense for truth would rebel against giving 
the leading réle here to Socrates. It would, indeed, have been ridicu- 
lous to let Socrates discourse on Being and Non-Being. It has, no 
doubt, been contended that the position of the “friends of the 
Ideas,”’ delineated in the Sophist, and which is there rejected, strikingly 
resembles the view of Ideas taken in the Phaedo, the Symposium, 
and the Republic ; and that this would be explicable if, in the last- 
mentioned dialogues, Plato was still essentially a Socratic, whereas, 
in the Sophist, he is elaborating his own thoughts independently. 
Professor Ritter is, however, of opinion that in the Sodphist Plato 
was led, in defining the concept of Being as the power to act or to be 
acted upon, to a view of reality no longer in accordance with his 
earlier theory of Ideas, and regards it as possible that Plato is here 
conceiving of Being as having a soul. In fact, he thinks that ulti- 
mately the Ideas, according to their logical content, become for 
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Plato divine thoughts, a part of the content of God’s way of doing 
things; and that only by abstraction can we separate the two. Men- 
tin should here be made of a thoughtful criticism of “‘ Burnet’s 
Socrates,” by Professor T. de Laguna (Mind, Jan., 1934). The 
author points out that there are other directions of Socrates’ influence 
which have to be considered besides his influence on Plato. Antis- 
thenes and Aristippus have also a place among the Socratics. What, 
then, can we imagine Socrates to have been, in order that he should 
have been in different degrees the master of all these men? To 
conceive him simply as the Platonic Socrates is to make, at least, 
Antisthenes impossible. 

Ican do more than briefly record the appearance of the sumptuous 
edition of The Elements of Theology of Proclus, containing a revised 
text with translation, introduction and commentary, by Professor 
E. R. Dodds (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938, 80s. net). It is a 
scholarly piece of work, deserving of very high praise, and it will 
supersede entirely the slovenly editions of Portus and Creuzer. It 
seems strange that the text of Proclus has had to wait so long for a 
competent editor, because, as Zeller pointed out, it was reserved for 
Proclus to give to Neoplatonism that form in which it was transferred 
to Christianity in the Middle Ages. 

Anew volume has just been added to the “‘ Leaders of Philosophy ” 
series, edited by Professor Stocks, a volume, namely, on Descartes, 
by Dr Stanley V. Keeling (London: Ernest Benn, 1934, 12s. 6d. net). 
It is a work of outstanding merit and significance, based upon a 
first-hand acquaintance with the texts of Descartes, and with such 
interpretations of them as we owe to Etienne Gilson, Liard, Hamelin 
and Milhaud. In accordance with the plan of the series, the exposition 
is presented in three Parts. In the first, an account is given of the 
life and works of the philosopher and of the intellectual conditions 
in the midst of which his work was accomplished. In the second, the 
distinctive features of Descartes’ system are exhibited,—the relation 
of the natural world to our knowledge of its nature, the connection 
between body and mind, the justification for regarding our modes of 
knowing as veritably revealing the characteristics of the real, and the 
position of the self and its freedom in the scheme of existence. In the 
third Part, the subsequent development of Cartesianism is dealt with, 
in the hands of writers such as Régis, De la Forge, Cordemoy, Geulinex 
and Malebranche. It is noteworthy that Dr Keeling favours the view 
that the divergencies of Spinoza are so radical, and have so plainly 
the character of innovation, if not of novelty, as ultimately to exclude 
him from membership of the Cartesian School. In the two concluding 
chapters, Cartesianism is submitted to a critical examination, and 
its merits and defects are judiciously handled. As one of Dr Keeling’s 
more original contributions to the interpretation of Descartes’ 
writings, I would single out what he says (p. 69 sqq.) concerning the 
meaning of ‘ simple natures.’ He points out, very rightly, that the 
characteristics of being independent, universal, one, equal, like, a 
cause, are all, according to Descartes, ‘simple natures.’ And he 
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refers to a second set of instances which Descartes gives of ‘ simp} 
natures’ as illustrating, not so much these formal properties, 9, 
their concrete character in being ultimate ‘kinds,’ constitutive of 
the real. They, then, fall into three classes: (a) those purely mental, 
(6) those purely physical, and (c) those common to both. Those of 
the first class (e.g. that referred to by such terms as ‘knowing’ 
‘doubting,’ ‘ willing’) have the peculiarity of being directly o 
intuitively grasped or of not being grasped at all. Those of the 
second class (e.g. ‘ shape,’ ‘movement,’ ‘ dimension ’) can be both 
perceived and imaged, but always as characterising physical bodies, 
Those of the third class are such as are incidental to both mental 
and physical entities (e.g. ‘existence,’ ‘duration,’ ‘ unity’) and 
relations such as ‘ likeness,’ ‘ diversity,’ which are “ links connectin 
together other simple natures, and on the evidence of which all ow 
inferences depend.” In an article on ‘‘ Cartesian Mechanism” 
(Philosophy, Jan. 1984), Dr Keeling supplements what he has to say 
in his book on this and other points. 













Two important contributions to the discussion of moral freedom 
have recently appeared. The one is Professor C. D. Broad’s Inaugural 
Lecture on Determinism, Indeterminism, and Libertarianism (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1984, 2s. 6d. net). Dr Broad is mainly 
concerned to fix precisely the meaning of these terms. Libertarianism, 
as he defines it, is self-evidently impossible, whereas indeterminism 
is prima facie possible. The other contribution is a paper by Mr. R. E. 
Hobart on “ Free Will as involving Determination and inconceivable 
without it ” (Mind, Jan. 1984). The two doctrines of free will and 
determinism have been opposed, Mr Hobart contends, because it 
has not been realised that free will can be analysed without being 
destroyed, and that determinism is merely a feature in the analysis 
of it. The indeterminist appears to suppose that he can distinguish 
the moral “I” from all its propensities, regard its act as arising in 
the moment undetermined by them, and yet can then (for the first 
time, in his opinion, with propriety) ascribe to this “‘ I ” an admirable 
quality. But, at the very root of his doctrine, he contradicts himself. 
In so far as an act of volition started of itself without cause it would 
be exactly, so far as the freedom of the individual is concerned, as if 
it had been thrown into his mind from without—“ suggested ” to 
him—by a freakish demon. It would not come out of him. In so far 
as the act was undetermined, it would be just as if his legs should 
suddenly spring up and carry him off where he did not prefer to go. 
In fine, just so far as the volition were undetermined, the self could 
neither be praised nor blamed for it, since it would not be the act of 
the self. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE, LonpDon. 
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REVIEWS 


La Religion d’Israél. By Alfred Loisy. Troisitme Edition.—Paris : 
Emile Nourry, 1938.—Pp. 217.—80 frs. 


Aut those who have followed the career of Alfred Loisy, and have 
studied some, at any rate, of his numerous writings—above all, those 
who have read his most fascinating Mémoires pour servir a l Histoire 
religieuse de notres Temps—will be deeply interested in the last two 
books, recently published together, of this distinguished and veteran 
scholar, La Religion d’Israél and La Naissance du Christianisme. 
Somewhat sadly, perhaps, does he speak of these books as probably 
“la derniére ceuvre scientifique 4 laquelle l’auteur aura mis la main.” 
The first of the two books—La Religion d’Israél—is in reality the 
third edition of a work which has been issued several years ago, but 
now, “revue et augmentée,”’ may be considered as a fresh production, 
so that in discussing it, it will not be needful to refer to those earlier 
forms, or to the changes which they have undergone. 

The two volumes were prepared together, “‘ rédigés l’un en regard 
de autre” (p. 6). The Religion d’Israél is more or less an intro- 
duction to the Naissance: as M. Loisy justly says, for by far the 
larger number of his readers, and from a world historic point of view 
as well, the interest of the Israelite religion and of its history consists 
in its being the preparation for Christianity. Yet in a sense it is also 
true to say that the religion of Israel had another and still more 
direct development than Christianity. It issued in Judaism, and 
Judaism still continues. If a sketch such as M. Loisy has given 
were to be written from this second point of view, some things which 
our author deals with in comparative detail would have been dealt 
with more briefly, and others at greater length. The stresses would 
have been different. One cannot say that either delineation of the 
story or of the material would be truer or more objective than the 
other: but it is none the less right to bear the difference in mind. 

In many respects, M. Loisy, quite apart from his learning and 
scholarship, is admirably fitted to write the History of Israel and 
about the Birth of Christianity. For he is neither a Jew nor, now, a 
Christian ; he is now not even, in the ordinary sense of the word, a 
theist. And yet though he is no longer a Christian, he is no hater of 
Christianity ; he is no vulgar rationalist ; though he is not a theist, 
he is yet no cheap antagonist of theistic religion. He stands outside 
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Judaism and Christianity, but he has a sympathetic appreciation of 
them, even though he was once a believer, and is so no longer. He 
fulfils, to a large extent, the great Master of Balliol’s saying ; “ The 
facts of an ancient or religious history are among the most important 
of all facts; but they are frequently uncertain, and we only leam 
the true lesson which is to be gathered from them when we place 
ourselves above them.” 

Nevertheless, one can never, perhaps, quite get the ideal history 
of a living religion. If inside, the writer is prejudiced (as the present 
writer is prejudiced). If outside, the sympathy seems, at any rate, to 
the insider to be inadequate, the appreciation insufficient. There is, 
indeed, no desire on M. Loisy’s part, as with so many modern Chris. 
tian writers, to depreciate the Old Testament in contrast to the New 
Testament. But one feels that in both M. Loisy’s books the temper. 
ture is somewhat too low: there is a tendency to press the (ad. 
mittedly) crude elements of the Old Testament somewhat too hardly 
and fully in comparison with the treatment given to its greatness and 
splendour. To this may be added a certain apparent predilection for 
the more radical results of Old Testament criticism. How far the 
“* Religion ” is quite up to date I will not discuss: Eissfeldt, Hempel, 
Galling and all the others who write learned articles in the Zeitschrift 
der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft, to say nothing of our own English 
scholars such as Robinson, Oesterley, Welch, and so on, might have 
something to complain of on this score. Hd6lscher, moreover, is 
relied upon and quoted somewhat too often, for it is by no means 
accepted by all the cognoscenti that Hélscher is always right. But 
these are details. Even if Loisy has not read much which has appeared 
between, let us say, 1924-1933, what in his case does it matter? By 
1944 there will have appeared a further mass of stuff, and the essays 
of 1923-1938 will seem a little out of date. The other objection— 
the lack of enthusiasm, the reserve, the coldness of tone—is a little 
more serious. To the present writer, at any rate, the ideal history of 
the Israelite religion, while mercilessly exposing its defects, must also 
be more emphatic as regards its virtues. 

It may be presumptuous and impertinent of me to utter these 
reflections. Here, at all events, in 810 pages of fairly large print, we 
have a great scholar’s view of the history of the religion of Israel 
from its origins to the fall of the Jewish state in 70 a.p. Here any 
fairly educated reader who knows enough French (M. Loisy employs 
a large vocabulary, and it is well worth while to have a good dic- 
tionary at hand, and not to guess at the meaning of an occasional 
unfamiliar word) has placed before him the picture of that religion 
drawn by an advanced critic, possessing an elevated, calm and lucid 
mind ;—drawn by a man who cares deeply for, and believes deeply 
in, justice, lovingkindness and truth. 

Almost the most poignantly interesting part of the book is its 
preface, in which the author states in simple, eloquent words his point 
of view. To him neither the Jewish nor the Christian religion is the 
ultimate expression of ascertainable truth. Yet these religions repre 
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sent, perhaps, the most remarkable of the efforts thus far made to 

“ dans les sociétés humaines la verité par la justice.” (p. 7). 
What lies behind our human truth and righteousness he does not 
attempt to say. This does not mean that there is no “ eternal 
reality ” ; but it is more “ real” than we can apprehend. The eternal 
principle of the universe is beyond our apprehension. Then follow 
these sad and solemn words: “ La vie universelle est un immense 
abime ou se perd notre chétive existence. Méme la seule histoire de 
Yhumanité se trouve étre quelque chose de disproportionné 4 notre 
considération. Tout, en un sens, est pour nous mystére dans l’infini 
ui de toutes parts nous presse. Peut-étre y a-t-il beaucoup de pré- 
somption 4 dénommer comme famili¢trement connue de nous la force 
eachée qui produit tout cela et 4 la regarder comme ayant beaucoup a 
faire de la vermine qui grouille sur notre globe ”’ (p. 8). 

The question remains whether the religious history of Israel, 
whether Judaism and Christianity, are not an argument for the view 
that the “‘ principe éternel du monde ” is not merely the source of 
our human reason and our human righteousness, but, somehow, both 
akin to them and in relation to them. Emphasise as much as you will 
—and Loisy emphasises them a very great deal—the low origin of 
Judaism (or of the Israelite religion), stress its crudities, its supersti- 
tions, its taboos, its confusions of material and spiritual holiness, the 
blood-thirsty, capricious and particularistic elements in the early 
conceptions of Yahweh, not all of which have been shed even at the 
end of the story (say in 70 A.D.), just as not all of which were shed in a 
Christian deity who could condemn millions of His creatures to ever- 
lasting torments in hell, does not all this crudity make the attainment, 
—even the attainment toe which shreds and patches of the crude still 
adhere—all the more strange and remarkable? And here I must 
again grumble a little that, while M. Loisy finds space enough to 
quote such nasty passages (even though, as I must admit, from some 
points of view, the nasty may be very interesting) as Exodus iv. 
24-26, he very rarely quotes any of the greatest things, whether in 
the Prophets, Psalter or Law. Quite unintentionally, the emphasis 
seems too often on the side of the crude and ugly acorn, and not 
adequately on the wonderful (if always imperfect) oak. How did the 
great, and, on the whole, the beautiful, oak emerge from the crude 
and ugly acorn? I suppose it is a question of faith. The Christian 
no less than the Jewish believer, though perhaps the Jewish believer 
more emphatically, says that he cannot account for it except upon 
a full theistic hypothesis. M. Loisy does his best to explain the 
emerging, but to me the explanation halts. Yet it is very useful and 
salutary to see ourselves as others see us; and, undoubtedly, in his 
calm, superior, impassive way, M. Loisy gives both Judaism and 
Christianity several hearty knocks, and reveals some weak and 
shaky places. 

The book is divided into nine chapters. After a chapter dealing 
with the sources, we get a second and third on “ les origines ” and 
“le iahvisme ancien” (pp. 50-180), two chapters on the Prophets 
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(pp. 181-195), two on the Law (pp. 196-260), while the eighth js 
entitled “‘le messianisme,’”’ and the last “le crise messianique ” 
(pp. 261-822). It is these last two chapters which, if the book wer 
not intended to be a prelude to the Naissance of Christianity, but tp 
a history of post-Biblical Judaism, would or should have been ¢op. 
structed somewhat differently. The stresses would have been placed 
elsewhere. 

Detailed criticism of this point and that are the less required 
because the real interest for students and scholars in M. Loisy’s 
book lies in his occasional reflections, in his “‘ asides,” and in his 
summings up. The general reader, when perusing the chapter on 
““Le Iahvisme ancien,” must bear in mind that critics quite as 
modern and up to date as Hélscher, on whom Loisy seems so greatly 
to rely, assign to Moses a much higher and more important place in 
the history of the Israelite religion than is given to him in the work 
before us. To Loisy, there is very little which is historic in the story 
of the Exodus and of Moses. If Moses is an historical character at 
all (p. 90), he may be supposed to have had some sort of more or less 
definite connection with the old pre-Mosaic sanctuary at Kadesh, 

We simply do not know “les circonstances dans lesquelles le dieu 
midianite ou kénite Iahvé devint le dieu de tribus plus tard israélites 
qui vers les XVI*-XIII* siécles avant notre ére ont fréquenté le 
sanctuaire de Cadés ” (p. 94). How different is the view of Moses 
and of the Exodus taken by Professor Robinson in his History of 
Israel (Vol. I., 1982). He does not deny that the Yahweh of Moses 
had many archaic elements. He was a fire God, and not only a 
mighty, but even a “ capricious ” deity, with “‘ something of the 
demon ” about him. And yet “ Moses claims our attention as one of 
the most remarkable figures that have ever passed across the stage 
of history ” (p. 80). ‘‘ It is quite impossible to deny either the fact 
of the Exodus or the historicity of Moses. An event which stamped 
itself so deeply on the consciousness of the people as to control all its 
later thinking, to ratify its religion, and to dictate its theory of his- 
tory, can by no possibility have been a mere invention ” (p. 70). 
“‘ If we had no account of Moses at all, it would have been necessary 
to assume the existence of a person such as he is said to have been” 

(p. 71). ‘‘ The Passover night was one of the two great events of the 

Exodus: the other was the crossing of the Red Sea. Once more we 

may say that it is impossible to be sure that the details handed down 

to us are historically accurate, and once more we should have no 
doubt as to the essential fact ” (p. 86). ‘‘ There can be little doubt 

that some unusual coincidence facilitated the escape of at least a 

portion of the tribes, and that this was ever afterwards remembered 

as the first great interference of Yahweh on behalf of his people” 

(p. 87). And though the Decalogue may be much later than Moses, 

Robinson seems to agree with those who hold that “ at least it repre- 

sents the general moral standard set before Israel during their nomad 

period ” (p. 96). 

These passages from a very recent writer quite as critical as, and 
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perhaps even more thoroughly equipped as regards the Old Testa- 
ment than, Loisy, have been quoted for a definite purpose. There is 
no doubt that all the low, magical and barbarous elements on which 
Loisy lays so much stress, and on which he dwells, I will not say with 
some satisfaction, but, at least, with no discomfort or sorrow, really 
existed. They are all true—human sacrifices and all. And yet if the 
re-prophetic religion of Israel contained nothing more than them, 
and if the religion of Moses contained no more than them, how 
account for the greater Prophets, how account for Amos and Hosea? 

For excellent as are M. Loisy’s two chapters on the Prophets, he 
fails, as it seems to me, to account satisfactorily for their emergence 
out of the ruck of the Nabis, of whom with much cogency he says 
that they were “‘ exactement du méme type ”’ as those Baal prophets 
who are ridiculed in “la légende d’Elie.” The great prophets, he 
tells us, ‘‘ procédent de ces forcenés, et ils ont gardé quelque chose 
de leurs allures ” (p. 188). They did, but yet they were so very 
different! M. Loisy says that the evolution of the one from the 
other was “‘un des traits les plus extraordinaires du iahvisme ” 
(p. 181). It is true he tells us that “la mentalité des prophétes n’est 
originale qu’en un seul trait, mais de singuliére importance, le carac- 
tere essentiellement moral de leur religion et de leur foi, la qualité 
spirituelle et morale de leur dieu ” (p. 149). But how has the God of 
Exodus iv. 24-26 obtained this moral and spiritual quality ? Quite 
true that the prophets were “‘ ni des savants, ni des penseurs, ni méme 
des demagogues socialisants.”” True that their predictions were not 
seldom falsified by the event : perhaps you may even describe them 
with some unpoliteness as “ forcenés idéalistes.”” True, again, that 
their lack of consciousness of being innovators was an illusion common 
to all religious reformers (p. 149). True, once more, that they were 
not entirely free from occasional lapses into magic (p. 180). But 
when all deductions are made, many of us find it hard to account for 
the Prophets except on the strength of two hypotheses: (a) that the 
religion of Moses had both a strongly monolatrous and a markedly 
moral element, and (b) that these prophets were in some real sense 
inspired by God. M. Loisy does not accept either of these hypo- 
theses. Of the second, he says that the prophets genuinely believed 
in it, and their readers were persuaded of its truth, so that this 
“persuasion de la foi, qui s’est perpetuée jusqu’a nos jours chez les 
simples croyants du judaisme et du christianisme,” has prevented 
these believers from perceiving the real causes of the prophets’ sup- 
posed inspiration (p. 151). Yet has M. Loisy made these “ causes 
réelles ’’ more clear to us ? 

I am glad to find that M. Loisy takes what I hold to be the true, 
though not now perhaps the most fashionable, interpretation of the 
Suffering Servant and the “ Servant Songs.” Of Isaiah xlii., xlix. and 
lii., he says: ‘‘ Vue grandiose, et qui atteint au plus haut degré 
d’universalisme oti soit parvenue la prophétie: par l’ampleur de sa 
perspective elle dépasse l’Evangile de Jésus, et Paul lui-méme n’a pu 
que la rejoindre sans |’élargir ” (p. 190). 
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Among his most striking paragraphs is that one in which, as 
seems to me, he accurately sums up one aspect of the prophet; 
achievement and also their true relation to the Law (p. 195). 

And what of the Law itself? I think M. Loisy might have been, 
little more expansive as to its moral merits and contents, Py 
instance, it is hardly enough to say that the law of holiness (Levitieys 
XVii.-xxvi.) contains some “‘ préceptes moraux”’ (p. 225). After all 
“thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and the far greater and 
more difficult command, “‘ thou shalt love the resident alien as thy- 
self,”” would seem to demand a more specific mention in a history of 
the religion of Israel. And the monotheism of the Law might als 
deserve a little stressing. It is only, perhaps, a Jewish writer ty 
whom the admonition of the ««Shema”’ (Deut. vi. 4) is charged with 
enormous significance and emotion. But, whatever the original 
meaning of that famous utterance may have been, another Deuten- 
nomic verse shows that the teaching of Deutero-Isaiah had been well 
absorbed by the redactors of the Law. ‘“ Know therefore this day, 
and lay it to thine heart, that the Lord he is God in heaven above and 
on the earth beneath: there is none else.” Some other cited verses 
quoted by M. Loisy from the Law would have been better omitted to 
make room for this one. 

M. Loisy discusses the Priestly History (P) with a certain hauteur, 
yet, nevertheless, some of his remarks, in spite of their sub-acid 
flavour, are very penetrating and accurate. One may call that 
history a “ légende liturgique des origines humaines et israélites,” it 
preserves “‘ 4 peu prés nul contact avec la réalité primitive ” ; but 
“* elle ne s’en est trouvée que plus apte 4 devenir pour le judaisme et 
le christianisme la philosophie d’une antiquité qu’on avait cessé de 
comprendre ”’ (p. 281). 

The divine transcendence is fully recognised and proclaimed ; the 
God of P is self-sufficient : he created the world by his word, and he, 
and he alone, is its ruler. Yet, adds M. Loisy, a little mischievously 
—but these somewhat mischievous and sarcastic asides are the most 
interesting and provocative parts of his book—: ‘ notons toutefois 
que l’idée simple de création, et de création par la parole, est la 
sublimation imparfaite d’une idée magique plutét que philosophique ; 
philosophiquement parlant, la création absolue est une pure contra- 
diction ; le pouvoir créateur de la parole est une illusion d’enfant 
que la magie érige en moyen de toute-puissance, et le Dieu créateur 
est un grand magicien. De méme, la parole de Dieu dans la Loi ne 
pouvait étre congue qu’en révélation de toute vérité; identifiée 4 
la Loi écrite, 4 l’Ecriture entiére, ce serait un répertoire d’immuable 
sagesse: autre contradiction essentielle——valeur magique d’une 
pensée supposée divine,—qui opprime encore toutes les orthodoxies, 
juive et chrétiennes ” (p. 242). With all its imperfections and its 
animistic inclusions, its sacrifices and its taboos, the Law “a son 
heure, au lieu d’étre un recul, est plutét l’indice d’un progrés notable 
dans |’évolution du judaisme” (p. 249). It was, indeed, a com- 
promise, but a necessary compromise in order to make monotheism 
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indestructible in Israel. Without it the prophets would have thun- 
dered in vain, and their teachings would have been dispersed into 

e ail. 

: On the attractions and repulsions which Judaism presented to 
the Greco-Roman world, on its propaganda, and on the difficulties 
which such propaganda encountered because of those laws which 
(as the Rabbis were aware) seemed so absurd, and so unsuited to 
a universal religion and to a monotheistic faith, M. Loisy has some 
excellent things to say. Christianity, accepting some compromises 
with paganism, freed itself from these legalistic fetters, and could 
take up the work of propaganda more effectively (p. 308). 

Nevertheless, within the borders of Judaism itself M. Loisy is in 
error when he says that all progress became impossible under the 
yoke of the Law. The religion of the Rabbis in (say) 400 a.p. (to 
limit myself to a single epoch), in spite of a legal yoke far more 
elaborate, meticulous and omnipresent than the yoke (say) of B.c. 40, 
had yet greatly progressed ethically, spiritually, religiously, beyond 
the Pentateuch. Take, for instance, the Day of Atonement. M. Loisy 
is correct in saying that, in the Pentateuch (Leviticus xvi.), the cere- 
mony of the “ grande féte de |’Expiation” was not really “ une 
expiation réparatrice pour le péché ; c’est un moyen magico-religieux 
de procurer la restauration d’une pureté qui est magico-rituelle 
plutét que spécifiquement morale ” (p. 235). In 400 a.p. the magic 
element had disappeared. The day had assumed a very different 
character. It is nobly moral and spiritual. But the Rabbinic progress 
isanother story and cannot be dealt with here. 

On his final page, M. Loisy, with perfect calm and detachment, 
shows why Judaism could not give up its “‘ pratiques surannées ” and 
its “ esprit particulariste.” The ruling religious authorities could not 
have realised the need or urgency of so radical a transformation ; the 
mass of believers could not have understood its necessity: they 
would have been “ désorientés ” had anybody tried to explain it to 
them. But when through his death Jesus and his mission became 
“un objet de foi pour ses disciples perséverants, et l’objet d’une foi 
repoussée par le judaisme ” (p. 821), then “‘ l’idée d’un monothéisme 
qui ne serait pas juif put naitre et se réaliser ’ (p. 322). Judaism 
remained apart with its Law, “‘ qui le conservait en l’empéchant de 
sétendre, et le christianisme, de plus en plus dégagé du judaisme, 
sen allait vers les destinées qui convenaient a un culte jeune, suscep- 
tible de s’adapter a la mentalité et au tempérament religieux de ceux 
quil voulait gagner ” (p. 822). With these quiet closing words the 
book points forward to the volume which is its complement and true 
conclusion. There is doubtless much to criticise in M. Loisy’s story 
of the religion of Israel, but there is assuredly much to learn from it. 
And in all that there is to criticise there is constant food for thought. 
Criticism of M. Loisy, whether by the Jewish or the Christian 
believer, may lead on to that self-criticism which, even if ending, as 
let us hope it may, in a deeper faith, is always tonic and salutary. 

Lonpon. C. G. MoNnTEFIORE. 
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Talmud and Apocrypha. A Comparative Study of the Jewish Ethic 
Teaching in the Rabbinical and Non-Rabbinical Sources jn th 
Early Centuries. By R. Travers Herford, B.A., D.D. Th 
Soncino Press, 1988.—Pp. x., 824.—8s. 6d. net. 


Dr Travers HERForp’s new work is divided into three books. Book 
I. deals with the Old Testament as the main source for the later ethics] 
teaching. Book II. traces the development along the Rabbinical line. 
Book III. examines the non-Rabbinical literature as comprised in the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 

The writer at the outset passes under review, rather cursorily, the 
Torah, the Prophetical Books, and the Hagiographa, noting mor 
particularly in the third group, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, 
and Daniel. The Torah, which means, primarily, not the Law, but 
the Teaching, served as the main source of ethical ideas. The Pro. 
phetical Books, including the books from Joshua to Kings, wer 
never in Jewish tradition placed on an equal level with the Torah; 
but, as a source for the later ethical teaching of Judaism, the strictly 
prophetical writings could be drawn upon abundantly. The latter 
contain an element which gave rise to the whole body of Apocalyptic 
literature. In the Hagiographa not all the books are of equal value, 
Some of them seem to owe their inclusion in the canon to their having 
attained already an established position. Daniel, for instance, with 
its appeal to the heroic spirit in defence of the ancient religion, and 
with its new note of Apocalyptic promise, ‘‘ must have been, if the 
phrase be allowed, the book of the year.”” But, while other Apoca- 
lyptic books contain ethical teaching along with the Apocalyptic 
matter in varying proportion, Daniel, the only avowedly apocalyptic 
book in the canon, contains no ethical teaching except that which is 
implied in the narratives of the earlier chapters. 

In this group the Psalms come first in importance. Quite possibly 
some of these were composed by David. It is no less possible that 
much later Psalms were attributed to him. In any case, Dr Herford 
thinks, the final selection from a mass of material, consisting of 
psalms of various ages, was made at a time when the Temple singing 
was a long established and highly organised institution. Considered 
as a source for ethical teaching, the Psalter is richer in such material 
than might be expected. As regards the Wisdom literature, we are 
told that there is hardly anything in the contents of Proverbs, Job, 
and Ecclesiastes which is specifically Jewish. ‘‘ There is no obvious 
connection—perhaps no connection at all—between the three 
canonical representatives of that literature and either Torah or 
Prophecy. The Wisdom literature would seem to be an independent 
growth.” 

The development along the rabbinical line naturally receives much 
fuller treatment. Ezra was regarded in rabbinical tradition as the 
second founder of Judaism. His main object was to set up the 
authority of the Torah as supreme. To effect this he counted upon 
the co-operation of the Sopherim, who became his successors. These 
Sopherim were so called because they were concerned with a book, 
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the sepher Torah. The tradition about a Great Synagogue has been 
questioned, but it is true to this extent, that the Sopherim who 
succeeded Ezra as teachers and interpreters of the Torah maintained 
some sort of corporate existence until the death of Simeon the Just, 
3. Book — sbout 270 B.c. The Sopherim used the Midrash form of teaching, and 
rethicg) | the haggadah and halachah were developed side by side. While, 
ical line § however, the halachah was a rule of right conduct, a direction as to 
’ | how and in such and such circumstances a man shall walk (halach), 
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— the haggadah was not defined in such precise terms, being given not 
rily, the § a8 @ Tule but as a suggestion, an illustration, an explanation. The 
ig mor § teaching was entirely oral. After 270 B.c. the Sopherim were suc- 
ssiastes | ceeded by teachers who eventually became the Rabbis, and whose 
aw, but § teaching was again oral. These teachers introduced the Mishnah 


he Pro. § form of teaching, postulating an unwritten Torah handed down by 
s, were § ttadition and possessing an authority equal to that of the written 
Torah: § text. It was this idea that constituted the fundamental difference 
strictly between the Sadducees and the Pharisees. The whole tendency of 
this new method “‘ was to re-shape the halachah in accordance with 


> la 

ve the higher moral standard of those who from age to age were entrusted 
value, § with the responsibility of fixing and declaring it.” 

having At the time of the revolt against Hellenism, the battle-cry was 
e, with | the Torah, not the Temple, and the extremists were the Hasidim. 
n, and § later the champions of the Torah were called Pharisees, but it is a 


if the & mistake to suppose that these claimed exclusive rights in the Torah. 
They took their stand on the Unwritten Torah, and the real rupture 


A poca- 
Iyptic between the Pharisees and the Sadducees took place during the reign 
yptic F of John Hyreanus (185-105 B.c.). The Pharisaic line is indicated in 


hich is | the Mishnah by names grouped in pairs. These pairs seem to repre- 

sent presidents and vice-presidents, not of the Sanhedrin, but of the 
ssibly Great Beth Din, which in substance and probably also in name seems 
> that | tohave existed from the Asmonean time to a.p. 70. The Synagogue 
erford — probably came into existence as a development of the weekly gather- 
ng of ings in which as early as in the days of the Sopherim the Torah was 
nging — Publicly read and taught. In the Synagogues, the Pharisees were 
dered | supreme; and it was here that the people were taught. In the Beth 
teria] — ha-Midrash, the teachers of Torah determined what the Torah really 
‘e are | meant, and what therefore must be taught. The Great Beth Din 
Job, gave directions that it should be taught. 
vious It is wrong to suppose that reinterpretation is possible only 
three | through haggadah. The postulate of an Oral Tradition involved the 
h or principle that the written word might be modified or set aside or 
dent even annulled ; and this principle was acted upon by the teachers 
who developed the halachah, so that the question has always been : 
auch What does the Torah mean now? The whole intention of the halachah 
: the was ethical in all its vast development. The haggadah meditates on 
- the the Torah, and draws forth the truths and ethical lessons which it 
1pon contains. In both interpretations, it is clear that the Rabbis laid 
hese the greatest stress on the virtue of truthfulness and the vice of false- 
hood and hypocrisy. 
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The treatment of the non-canonical books is on the whole aps; 
rather cursory. Two main elements, we learn, are to be found jy 
these books, the Ethical and the Apocalyptic, the newer elemen; 
being Apocalyptic. This apocalyptic, of which the first traces ay 
to be found in the canonical prophets, belonged to Judaism, and 
illustrates one aspect of it. Most of the non-canonical books wer 
written in Hebrew. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that any of 
these books were written by Pharisees. There is no evidence that the 
Pharisees wrote any books, and the books in question represent g 
type of Judaism different from theirs. When Dr Herford examing 
these books, he finds in them little which is of great ethical value, 
Ecclesiasticus, on its ethical side, represents the common stock of 
Judaism ; the Book of Enoch is an important work in its way, but 
its way was not that of the Prophets or of the Torah. The Book of 
Jubilees is interesting ; but, on the whole, there is nothing in it of 
outstanding ethical significance. It is emphasised that it cannot 
have been written by a Pharisee. The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs receives high praise. The greater part of the book, though 
not written by a Pharisee, is purely ethical, and its ethics are of a very 
high order. There is very little in it which can be called Apocalyptic, 
That, indeed, is why its ethics are so significant, “‘ for Apocalyptic is 
not really ethical at all.”” The author was a Jew of very remarkable 
gifts who wrote long before Jesus words which it has been thought 
could only be Christian. The ethics of I. Esdras simply represent the 
common stock. The author of I. Maccabees was not concerned with 
ethics, except by implication. In II. Maccabees the belief in the 
resurrection has a certain indirect bearing upon ethics. In III. Macca- 
bees the ethics are of the common stock. In IV. Maccabees the ethics 
are such as a Greek would read into a Hebrew text. In the Book of 
Tobit is found the prototype of the Golden Rule. Tobit is, indeed, 
another example of what Judaism could produce at its best. The 
ethical teaching of the Book of Judith counts for nothing. The 
Wisdom of Solomon is one of the outstanding books of ancient 
literature, with a strongly ethical element in it, but the author was 
not concerned primarily with ethics. In I. Baruch the ethical ideas, 
in so far as it contains any, are of the common stock. 

In greater or less degree, the non-canonical literature represents 4 
tendency away from Judaism. The whole system of the Rabbis was 
an ethical discipline, and they did not write books. The non- 
Rabbinical teachers were writers of books, and had no common 
purpose. The popularity of their productions was due to Gentile 
readers. The Judaism of the books was taken into the service of 
other forms of religion. This was especially the case with Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless, in the Gospels it is the Judaism of the Rabbi- 
nical teachers which is pervasive. When in the Gospels the whole 
stress is laid on doing the will of God, this is entirely in accord with 
the Rabbinical teaching. The idea of the Kingdom of God (heaven) 
was, according to Dr Herford, wholly Jewish. The term Messiah ot 
Christ is, again, purely Jewish. Jesus rejected the halachah, but he 
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spoke of the Torah as something quite familiar to his hearers. The 
Sermon on the Mount deals entirely with Jewish ideas. The heroic 
oxes, such as “‘ resist not evil,” if they went beyond the limits 
of Jewish teaching, are paradoxes of a kind which might naturally 
arise in a Jewish mind. If Jesus branded the Pharisees as hypocrites, 
the explanation may be that he did not know the halachah except as 
a practice which he condemned. Many of the sayings of Jesus have 
parallels in the sayings of the Rabbis. This may be due in part to 
his use of current proverbial sayings. Certainly his great parables 
are worked out on a scale and with an elaboration of detail for which 
there appears to be no parallel in Rabbinical literature, but the 
able form of speech in itself was quite Jewish. All this must not 
be taken to mean that there is nothing in common between the 
Gospels and the Apocalyptic literature. But, as far as the main 
Jewish influence is concerned, the ethical teaching common to Jesus 
and the Rabbis would seem to have come to him through the agency 
of the Synagogue. So far as is known, his whole life was spent in 
such a way as to bring him under the influence of the teaching of the 
Synagogue. There is no evidence that he had ever read an Apoca- 
lyptic book. The period between the death of Jesus and the writing 
of the earliest Gospel, Mark, in its present form was quite long 
enough for Apocalyptic matter to be introduced into the record. 
What characterised the transition from Judaism to Christianity, at 
all events in regard to the ethical teaching, was the assumption by 
Jesus of the place taken hitherto by the Torah. The authority for 
the Scribes was the Torah, while the authority for Jesus was Christ 
himself. Thus the one form of religion is centred on an idea, the other 
on a person. Halachah was possible, because an idea can be de- 
veloped. A person cannot be developed! The book closes with a 
chapter on Philo. Philo is, of course, important ; but the basis of 
Philo’s Judaism was not the ethical teaching which was fundamental 
in the older Judaism. 

Dr Herford’s book, which is refreshingly independent and out- 
spoken, deserves to be widely read and seriously studied. Having 
mastered the rabbinical language and literature as few other non- 
Jewish scholars have done, whatever he tells us about the Pharisees 
and the Rabbis is worthy of note. This is not to say that what he 
has written is not on many points open to criticism. His whole 
object is to compare the ethical teaching to be found in the Rab- 
binical and the non-Rabbinical literature. In pursuing this object, 
he does seem to succeed in showing that the ethical value of the 
Rabbinical literature has been rather underestimated, and the value 
of the non-Rabbinical literature rather overestimated by Christian 
scholars. When he proceeds to examine Christian origins, his object 
does not permit him to look for streams of influence other than the 
Rabbinical, Apocryphal, and Apocalyptic, and he seems to be rather 
obsessed by Judaism. He claims, for instance, that the Kingdom of 
God is a purely Jewish idea without considering whether it may not 
be another name for the Zoroastrian Kingdom of Righteousness. The 
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problem of Christian origins cannot, I think, be solved quite y 
easily. 


Maurice A. Canney, 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





Y a-t-il Deux Sources de la Religion et de la Morale. By Alfred Loisy, | 


Paris: Emile Nourry, Editeur.—Pp. 204.—19384, 


In the form of a study of M. Bergson’s Les deux sources de la religion 
et de la morale, M. Loisy writes a book of peculiar interest. By meay 
of, and in combination with, a penetrating criticism of M. Bergson 
volume, he briefly restates his own position on the principal issue 
raised. And in his treatment of the metaphysical problem whos 
introduction into this sphere determines Bergson’s method, lk 
sharply defines his attitude in regard to the relation of religion and 
ethics to metaphysics. Behind the philosophy of L’ Evolution Créo. 
trice in its original form lay the question of the relation of the bio. 
logical to the spiritual interpretation of the “ Elan Vital,” and her 
in his latest book M. Bergson intends to supply the complete answer, 
How is the mystical principle to be founded on the biological inter. 
pretation of reality? How are the dualisms of the life-force and 
matter, of instinct and intelligence, to be understood when the 
nature of this force is conceived to be divine, and human individuals 
to be created in order that God shall have objects of His love! 
Bergson’s answer to these questions, as he himself observes, go 
beyond the conclusions of L’Evolution Créatrice. 

The ultimate ground of M. Loisy’s inability to accept M. Bergson’s 
philosophy of religion and ethics lies in his conviction that no final 
or absolute truth in this sphere can be attained. The interest of a 
comparison of the two books lies in part in the different methods of 
approach to the problems involved. On the one hand, that of a 
philosopher who sees all experience in the light of his metaphysic, 
expecting to find everywhere the contrast of the dynamic and static, 
and of the operation of instinct (or its higher form intuition) and 
intelligence. On the other hand, that of the historian of religion and 
morals who sees, in the actual development, no hard separation 
between the religious and moral growths which form M. Bergson’s 
field of illustration. In all human societies, however primitive, and 
however advanced, M. Loisy finds the dynamic quality present 
together with the static, static formations in the midst of dynamic 
movement. Apart from these issues, together with that of Bergson’s 
opposition of “closed” and “ open ” societies, the most important 
divergences between the two thinkers may be distinguished as 
follows. In the sphere of religion, we have the different interpreta- 
tions of mysticism and the functions of the “ great mystics ” ; in the 
sphere of ethics, the nature and value of the group, and the question 
whether there is an intrinsic difference between the morality of 
service of tribe or nation, and of love of humanity. Again, M. Loisy 
dissents from Bergson’s whole treatment of the history of religion 
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quite » and of ethics, since he finds no break in historical continuity, holding 
mysticism to be inherent in the first phenomena of religious practice, 
and magical ideas to be present in the highest religions, whilst ethics 
is inseparable from religion. These points are fully indicated in the 
questions posed in the preface to his book. 

The inseparability of religion and ethics is always maintained by 
M.Loisy. ‘‘ There is no ethics which is not religious,” he observes in 
: la Morale humaine, ‘‘ that is, founded on a more or less mystical view 
a religion of the world and of humanity.” In the observance of tradition, 
3y means tabus, practice of sacrifice, etc., he sees the essential marks of man’s 
Sergson' striving after a special kind of life. ‘‘ On the mystical consideration 
al issues F of the world, and of man,” he writes in the present book, “ are 
1 whos BF founded religious and moral societies.” It is evident that mysticism 
hod, he & is for him a far more universal phenomenon than for Bergson, who 
710n and & conceives as the pure and true mysticism only that of the great 
ne Cri. Christian mystics, thus excluding both the Hebrew Prophets and 
the bio § Plotinus. It is a spirit found in a few exalted personalities, ever 
nd her & creative and dynamic, and turning to practice the force which they 
answer, & derive from contemplation. This exclusive interpretation is not 
al inter. usually adopted by writers on Christian Mysticism. In criticism of 
rce and § the view that no trace of mysticism is found in the primitive cults and 
nen the & national religions, which is connected with Bergson’s contrast between 
viduals § the “ closed ” and “ open ” societies, Loisy points out that there was 
3 love? F no limitation in the admission of candidates to the Eleusinian rites, 
ves, g0 & and that in most of the mysteries initiation was permitted without 

_ | distinction of nationality. Mysticism in the absolute sense as con- 
Tgsons § ceived by Bergson, in which “ la contemplation s’abime dans l’action,” 
10 final F and the human will becomes part of the divine, is, he suggests, hardly 
st ofa F a religion, but rather a somewhat artificial interpretation of the 
1ods of mysticism of Christianity by the philosopher of ‘1’élan vital.”’ The 
it of a F observation that the mysticism of Jesus is akin to that of the Hebrew 
phy: Sit; — Prophets, and in some respects its natural successor, seems to show a 
static, F truer insight than Bergson’s view that a wholly new type of mysticism, 
n) and F the only pure type, begins with Christianity. ‘‘ There is,” says 
onand F M, Loisy, “ only one mysticism which has its birth with humanity 
ration itself, and will only attain with humanity the term of its evolution.” 
gsons His own use of the term ‘‘ Mysticism ” is not, however, free from 
e, and ambiguity. The essence of the form from which the word is derived, 
resent § the Greek mystery, he finds in the secret initiation through which the 
namie | initiated procures a guarantee of blessed immortality. In a rudimen- 
gsons § tary way, mystery and mysticism existed in the cults of Australian 
ortant natives and American Indians, whose rites were to secure for them 
od as valour and other benefits. This would be regarded as simply magic 
oreta- | by Bergson, who would appear to make the same distinction between 
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. the magic and mysticism as Sir James Frazer between magic and religion. 
ne Frazer finds ‘‘ in the former direct control and in the latter propitia- 
ty 0 tion of superior beings.” 1 In M. Loisy’s view the germ of mysticism 


| is in these rites. The instinct which creates what Bergson terms the 
8! 1 Scientific Theory and Religion. By E. W. Barnes, § 427. 
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static religions is mystical, since “ it is a presentment in the mind gf 
a force which acts in things, in Nature, and in man, which compel 
respect, and of which more is expected as the religious object rise, 
above immediate material preoccupations.” In his concludj 

chapter, he speaks of mysticism as a presentment of the super. 
natural, understanding by this the presence of the spiritual in the 
world and in man. This presentment (whose object is perhaps what 
some would call the “ numinous”’) has led man to make all the 
renunciations which religion and ethics have demanded. From the 
side of man, it is nothing else than human morality. It must be 
observed that M. Loisy’s identification of the sources of religion and 
ethics, and his principle of the inseparability of their history, would 
be rejected by many students. ‘“‘ It seems clear that there was no 
necessary connection between primitive religion and moral progress, 
. . . On the contrary it is probable that religious myths and beliefs 
of primitive man were often a barrier against, rather than an incen- 
tive to, ethical advance.” 1 This seems true not only amongst primi- 
tive peoples, but also in highly civilised races, as the history of India 
has shown. The obscurity which I find in M. Loisy’s treatment of 
mysticism is due to a doubt whether man is presumed capable of 
achieving communion with the spiritual beyond humanity. If the 
outcome and significance of mystic feeling is entirely comprised in 
service of the whole,'solidarity with the group, this view appears to 
diverge from the usual interpretation in one direction as widely as 
does that of Bergson (by limitation) in another. In regard to the 
problem of the sources of morality, the facts of experience seem on 
the whole to support M. Loisy’s standpoint, although there is some- 
thing omitted from his interpretation of which Bergson at least 
attempts to take account. We may agree with M. Loisy that no hard 
dividing line can be drawn between the “ static ” morality of earlier 
societies and the “creative” or “dynamic” type to which the 
mystics and some philosophers point, and which a few men have 
approached. Bergson’s method might be described as that of setting 
over against each other the moral theories of two great schools of 
thought, and presenting each as historically actualised in distinct 
types of society. He regards both theories as true in relation to 
different social orders. We have the community of individuals whose 
morality is entirely comprehended in service of their group. The 
members feel the pressure of the whole as though they were cells of 
the organism, ants of the anthill. Moral obligation consists in the 
sense of this pressure. Devotion to the immediate group involves 
antagonism to other rival groups, and it is impossible that this 
morality of the closed society should rise by stages to the higher type, 
that which is “‘ open,” with its ideal of love of humanity. If the 
“closed ” society existed, Bergson would be right, and his view 4 
just criticism of philosophies which assume a natural evolution from 
the narrowest to the widest social or humanitarian ethics. The 
“dynamic” ethic of the open society could only come about by 


1 Ibid., § 429. 
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means of those great personalities whose moral outlook is not con- 
fined to the social community to which they belong. Whilst we must 
with M. Loisy that personality is never lacking in a human 
society, Bergson’s emphasis on the need of great personalities for the 
development of the higher social types is true to history and to moral 
rience. In M. Loisy’s view, there is, however, no discontinuity 

in moral evolution, not because out of the closed society, as Bergson 
conceives it, the stage in which love of humanity predominates could 
develop, but because there is no society wholly closed. The mystic 
impression of the world and of man which is present in the simplest 
community makes possible all the higher developments. Since this, 
and not the self-preservation of the tribe, is the ground of the struggle 
to a special order of life, through respect for tradition, tabus, etc., 
there need be no break in the advance to a wider morality. In his 
denial that the bond which unites the group involves any hostility to 
other groups, M. Loisy possibly ignores some obvious facts of social 
experience, suggesting that the mere formation of a group includes 
tendencies to exclusiveness, competition, rivalries. His general stand- 
point receives, however, support from some recent anthropological 
studies, such as those of Dr Marett, pointing to the true humanity 
of primitive man. M. Loisy rejects Bergson’s distinction of two kinds 
of moral obligation, that of the static society which consists of the 
pressure of the whole upon its members, the individual’s sense of 
duty being due to his identification of his higher nature with the 
interest of the whole, and that of the free dynamic society for which 
obligation would be the effect of intense emotion, conceived by Berg- 
son to be the true source of voluntary action. In his view of genuine 
emotion as superior to will and intellect in the determination of the 
good life, Bergson seems to be right. But if, in profound emotion, 
more than in any other experience, we seem to be in contact with 
reality, this need not signify contact with the “ élan vital.” M. 
Loisy’s arguments (in the section on ‘“‘ Metaphysics and Religion ’’) 
in regard to the inadequacy of this principle for the place in religion 
and ethics given to it by Bergson are entirely convincing. The 
attempt to demonstrate that the experience of the “‘ great mystics,’’ 
although their intuition is indefinable, finds in the philosophy of 
L’Evolution Créatrice the support and certainty it seeks, does not 
succeed. These mystics, as M. Bergson affirms, preceiving that God 
is Love, saw that His creative energy must produce beings to be 
loved, and therefore a universe. The greatest difficulty lies in har- 
monising this conception of the Divine Love with the process of life 
resulting from the “élan vital.” Here M. Loisy finds Bergson’s treat- 
ment of the problem of evil and suffering inadequate. The amount 
of suffering has, in Bergson’s view, been exaggerated. In regard to 
the origin of the material universe, the difficulty in the doctrine of 
L’Evolution Créatrice comes to a climax in this book. As M. Loisy 
observes: “‘M. Bergson’s monism tends to an incomplete dualism.” 
As for the great mystics on whom Bergson relies, “ ils n’auraient 
jamais supposé qui Dieu pat s’immobiliser, non plus avoir besoin 
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d’une sorte de rétablissement pour un nouvel élan.” He does yy 
see much hope in M. Bergson’s remedy for present troubles in {i 
appearance of a mystical genius. But does his own interpretation ¢ 
the law of human progress provide sufficient ground for the 
faith and hope necessary for devotion to the humanitarian id 
which he envisages? If history suggests that progress takes play 
“by purchasing from many illusions a little truth, from discipling 
more or less absurd, a little morality ” (“* Religion et Humanité,” iii) 
we must trust to greater creative freedom in the future, whether it 
appear in M. Bergson’s inspired personalities or in M. Loisy’s society 
of humanity, constituting the living and active stones of the univer 
city. 

H. D. Oaxetey, 


LONDON. 





God and the Astronomers. By W. R. Inge, D.D. Longmans, Gren 
& Co., 1988.—Pp. 801.—12s. 6d. net. 


AGREEING with Professor Muirhead that “‘ the most difficult and for 
the moment at least the most pressing of the problems that face 
idealistic philosophy is concerned with the co-ordination of its leading 
conceptions with the new ideas in physical science,”” Dean Inge has 
devoted his Warburton Lectures—out of which this book has grow 
—to a discussion of the philosophical and religious implications of the 
law of entropy, according to which the universe is slowly but inevit- 
ably running down towards dissolution. As a layman in the field of 
astronomy and physics, he accepts the deliverances of scientists on 
the degradation of energy as a universal process, although he permits 
himself one modest incursion into the scientific domain when he 
suggests that a balance between creation and destruction of energy 
may yet be discovered. Such a discovery, he says, ‘‘ would satisfy our 
very natural feeling that a perpetual continuance of the universe 
would be more in accordance with what we may imagine to be the 
will of God than its temporary existence and final annihilation.” But 
accepting the prophecies of science about the ultimate fate of the 
world we live in, Dr Inge’s main business is to consider its effects on 
what he calls the Great Tradition of Christian philosophy and also 
on some modernist alternatives to the latter. 

From the Christian standpoint he finds nothing of gloom in the 
threatened dissolution of the universe. The present world-order may 
be only one of the purposes of God, with a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; and in any case Christian theism has always contemplated 
that the things seen and temporal will pass away. What is of import 
ance is that the essential content of Christianity does not pass with 
them. In determining what that content is, the Dean takes his 
familiar standing-ground on the continuity between the classical and 
the Christian tradition, so that, on its constructive side, the book is 
defensive re-statement of Christian Platonism, in face of various types 
of modernist philosophy. On its critical side, it enters the enemy $ 
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territory and seeks to show the incompatibility of such philosophies 
with belief in a perishing world. an ; ; 

The points at issue for the religious interpretation of the universe 
are the degree of reality to be attached to the things that are destined 
to pass away, and the degree of permanence that may be claimed for 
the objects of the Christian’s faith. The Dean settles the former by 
denying reality in the ultimate sense to the contents of time and 

ace; and the latter by finding in the absolute spiritual values the 
only true reality. These—Goodness, Truth, and Beauty—are the 
attributes of God, and as such possess eternal existence in their own 
ight. 
Bs By this claim for the values, the apologetic section of the Dean’s 
argument stands or falls, and he accepts the alternative. On the one 
hand, it provides a firm foot-hold for faith in face of the threatened 
annihilation ; on the other hand, it has an answer to those who 
desiderate a firmer metaphysical footing. In an anticipatory reply 
to the latter, the Dean maintains that the distinction between fact 
and value—which is a real distinction in the world of our normal 
environment—is unreal in the higher world of Spirit, where value 
reigns supreme, apprehending facts in their ultimate significance. 
The faculty by which we perceive the absolute values is not the dis- 
cursive reason (Sidvora), but the Spirit or Intelligence—what the 
Greeks called vods and St Paul mejya. This is a superhuman 
faculty, which apprehends a range of realities above our normal 
experience. The assurance we possess that our apprehension of value 
isnot illusory is, he declares, ‘‘ the supreme postulate of reason, or, if 
we will, an act of faith similar to that which we make when we assume 
that our senses are not in a conspiracy to deceive us.” This is not a 
capitulation to subjectivity. We do not create the values, any more 
than we create reality ; but, given intellectual, moral, and esthetic 
discipline, we are as much enabled to touch bedrock in the case of the 
former as of the latter. This will not satisfy those who see a distinc- 
tin between judgments of fact and judgments of value, but the 
distinction is one which the Dean denies. 

In the critical section of his work, Dr Inge has an important 
chapter on the problem of Time, in which he combats the modern 
philosophy of movement associated with the name of Bergson. For 
this philosophy, time is the containing element in which all reality 
exists, and succession and movement are exalted at the expense of 
stability and permanence. The Dean sees here the theoretical justi- 
fication for many of the views to which he is most opposed, especially 
the beliefs in a God who is entangled in the flux of phenomena, in an 
evolution that is itself creative, and in automatic predestined pro- 
gress. Against such a view of Time, he urges that, so far from being 
the whole, Time‘has no significance for the whole. In and for them- 
selves, time and space are unintelligible. Their meaning and value 
are non-spatial and non-temporal. The reality and meaning of the 
temporal world lie in the fact that through temporal events the 
eternal values are displayed and externalised. 
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The concluding chapter, which the Dean devotes to an expe 
of his view of the eternal world as something qualitative and} 
quantitative, contains some of his most characteristic teaching, bei 
in effect a summary of what he wrote in his Gifford Lectures, _ 
admits the difficulty of grasping the idea of a spiritual reality whig 
is not spatial or temporal, and he is conscious that, in abandoning, 
local and temporal ‘‘ next world,” he may cause distress to man 
readers. But, though science leaves us no “ place ” in which to 
the scene of our life with God, the unseen spiritual world, the kingdom 
of values, is no mere ideal or aspiration, but an existing y, 
Because it is a state of existence which eye hath not seen nor eg 
heard, it can only be pictured symbolically and poetically undeslle 
forms of time and space. Heaven is not a geographical expresgj 
and eternity is not duration. ‘‘ Our heart’s true home is in that 
perfect, unchanging world in which God’s will is done, in which Hi 
-thoughts are fully expressed, and which His love and beauty pervade 
as an atmosphere. There we have the unchanging standard by which 
to measure and test all that is relative and transitory, and there, as] 
believe, all the good and beautiful things which in the course of nature 
are born, bloom, and die, live for ever in their accomplished p ¢ 
and meaning in the presence of their Creator and our Redeemer,” — 

In the method of his exposition the Dean presents an antithesis 
to William James—a philosopher whom he regards as greatly over 
estimated—of whom it was once said that he derived undue credit 
for originality by ignoring his intellectual ancestry. The index of 
authorities quoted or referred to in the present volume comprises 
some 240 names, many of which make several appearances in the 
text. The effect is a little distracting to the reader, who would often 


prefer a lucid account of the Dean’s own views to a history of thought 
upon the subject. 


Po 
G. K. MacBEaNn, i 


PENRITH. 











